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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

1 905- 1 906 

University Exercises resumed after Holiday Vaca- 



Feb. 10. (Evening.) First Semester Closes. 

Feb, 10, II. Examinations for Admission to the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, and to the 
Department of Engineering. 

Feb. 13. Second Semester Begins, 

April 14. (Evening.) Recess begins, ending April 34 (even- 
ing). 

June 18. Baccalaureate Address- 
June 19, 20. Class Day Exercises in the several Departments. 

June 21, Alttmni Day. 

June 22. Commencement. The Commencement Oration is 
to be delivered by Hensv S. Pritchett, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 
Summer Vacation, June 23— Sept. 25. 

June 26-Aug. 4. Summer Session in the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, the Department 
of Engineering, and the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 

June 26-Aug. 18. Summer Session in the Department of Law, 

Sept. 20-23, Examination for Admission to the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, to the Depart- 
ment of Engineering, and to the School of Phar- 

Sept, 21, 22, 23, 25. Examination for Admission to the Depart- 
ment of Law. 

Sept, 23, 25, Examination for Admission to the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, 

Sept, 25. Examination for Admission to the Homoeopathic 
Medical College, and to the College of Dental 
Surgery. 

Sept, 26, First Semester Begins in all Departments of 
THE University. ■ 

Nov. — , Thanksgiving Recess of three days, beginning Tues- 

day evening, in all Departments of the Univer- 

Dec, 21, (Evening,) Holiday Vacation begins in all Depart- 



i resumed. 
(Evening,) First Semester Closes. 
, 10, Examination for Admission to the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts. 
Second Semester Begins. 

(Evening.) Recess begins, ending April 23 (even- 
ing) - 
Commencement. 
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JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., 




Pbesibent ■ 








Term Expi 


Hon. ARTHUR HILL, 


Saeinato. 


D«. 31. >9 


Hon. CHARLES D. LAWTON, 


LawtoH, 




Hon. HENRY S. DEAN, 


Ann Arbor, 


19 


Hon. LEVI L. BARBOUR, 


Detroit, 


19 


Hon. frank W. FLETCHER, 


Alpena, 


19 


Hon. henry W. CAREY, 


Manistee, 


19 


Hon. loyal E. KNAPPEN, 


Grand Rapids 


19 


Hon, peter WHITE, 


Marquette. 


19 


JAMES H. 


WADE, 




S«:.-T«v 





PATRICK H. KELLEY, 

Public Instruction 
(Office at Lansing) 
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Members of the Faculties 

AND OTHER OFFICERS* 

Pennanent AppointmentB and Appointments for Special T«rmi 
Longer Tban One Year 



tALBERT BENJAMIN PRESCOTT, M.D.. LL.D., Director of 
the Chemical Laboratory, Professor of Organic Chemistry, 
and Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 

MARTIN LUTHER lyOOGE, Ph.D.. LL.D., D.Litt., Professor 

of the Greek Language and Literature. 1533 Washtenaw Avenue. 
I ISAAC NEWTON DEMMON, A.M., LL.D., Professor .of Eng- 
lish. '43t Washtenaw Avenue. 

ALBERT HENDERSON PATTENGILL, A.M., Professor of ' 
Creek. 1405 Hill Strict. 

MORTIMER ELWVN COOLEY, M.E., Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering and Dean of the Department of Engineering. 

314 North Ingalla Street. 

WILLIAM JAMES HERDMAN, M.D.. LL.D., Professor of Dis- 
eases of the Mind and Nervous System, and of Electrothera- 
peutics. 328 East Huron Street. 

WOOSTER WOODRUFF BEMAN, A.M., Professor of Mathe- 
matics. 813 East Kingsley Street. 

VICTOR CLARENCE VAUGHAN, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene and Physiological ChemUtry, Director of 
the Hygienic Laboratory, and Dean of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 221 South State Street. 

CHARLES SIMEON DENISON, M.S., C.E., Professor of Stere- 

otomy, Mechanism, and Drawing. 502 East Huron Street. 

HENRY SMITH CARHART, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Physics 

and Director of the Physical Laboratory. jai Monroe Street. 

RAYMOND CAZALLIS DAVIS, A.M., Librarian. 

Sii Church Street. 

■The names oi Professora (mcluding Librarian), Junior ProflBson, 
Awialant ProteBsars, and other officers are placed in their appropriate 
di»iaion« agcordinR 10 term of appointment and length of continuous ser- 
vice with present r»nt. 

tDied February aj, 190;. 
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lo Members of Ihe Faculties and other Officers 

HENRY CARTER ADAMS, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy and Firmnce. 1421 Hill Street 
RICHARD HUDSON. A.M.. LL.D., Professor of Hislorg and 
Dean of the Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts. [023 Oakland Avenue. 
BRADLEY MARTIN THOMPSON. M.S., LL.B., Jay Professor 

of Law. 539 East University Avenue. 

ALBERT AUGUSTUS STANLEY, A.M., Professor of Masic. 

1410 Hill Street. 
sor of the Latin 

826 Tappan Street. 
, Marshall Pro- 

1429 Hill Street. 
CHARLES BEYLARD NANCREDE, M.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, and Director of Surgical 
Clinics in Ihe Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

yio South University Avenue. 
OTIS COE JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M., Professor of Applied 

Chemistry. 730 South Thayer Street. 

NELVILLE SOULE HOFF, D.D.S., Professor of Prosthetic 

Dentistry. 603 South State Street. 

GEORGE DOCK, M.D., Sc.D., Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, and of Pathol- 
ogy, in Ike Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

1014 Comwell Place. 
•ANDREW CUNNINGHAM McLAUGHLIN, A.M., LL.B., 

Professor of American History. 
JOSEPH BAKER DAVIS, C.E., Professor of Geodesy and Sur- 
veying and Associate Dean of the Department of Engineer^ 
ing. 731 South Ingalls Street. 

ASAPH HALL, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy and Di- 
rector of Ihe Observatory. ga Olivia Avenue. 
ISRAEL COOK RUSSELL, C.E.. LL.D., Professor of Geology. 

1703 Hill Street. 
WARREN PLIMPTON LOMBARD. A.B., M.D., Professor of 

Physiology. 80S Oxford Street. 

JACOB REIGHARD, Ph.B,, Professor of Zoology and Director 
of the Zoological Laboratory and the Zoological Museum. 

1502 Israel Avenue, 
THOMAS CLARKSON TRUEBLOOD, A.M., Professor of Elo- 
cution and Oratory. 1024 Hill Street. 
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Members of the Faculties and other Officers ii 

JAMES ALEXANDER CRAIG, Ph.D., Professor of Semitic 
Languages and Literal we and Hellenistic Greek. 

1502 Hill Street. 

OTTO KIRCHNER, A.M.. Professor of Line. Detroit. 

ARTHUR R. CUSHNY, A.M., M.D., Professor of Materia Med- 
ica and Therapeutics in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 1002 Cornwell Place; 

J. PLAYFAIR McMURRICH. Ph.D.. Professor of Anatomy and 

Director of the Anatomical Laboratory. 1701 Hill Street. 

HARRY BURNS HUTCHINS, Ph.B., LL.D., Professor of Low 

and Dean of the Department of Law. so8 Monroe Strent. 

THOMAS ASHFORD BOGLE, LL.B., Professor of Law in 

Charge of the Practice Court. 1510 Hill Street. 

WILBERT B. HINSDALE, M.S.^ M.D., A.M., Professor of the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Medicine, 
Dean of the Homoeopathic Medical College, and Director of 
the University Hospital (Homoeopathic). 611 Forest Avetiue. 

ROYAL SAMUEL COPELAND, M.D., A.M., Professor of 
Ophthalmology, Otology, and Paedology, and Secretary of 
the Faculty of the Homoeopathic Medical College. 

407 North Ingalls Street. 

ROBERT MARK WENLEY, Sc.D., LL.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy. <;o9 East Madison Street. 

WILLIS ALONZO DEWEY, M.D., Professor of Materia Medico 
and Therapeutics in the Homoeopathic Medical College. 

S09 East Catherine Street. 

GEORGli HEMPL, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of English Philol- 
ogy and General Linguistics. 1037 East University Avenue. 

VICTOR HUGO LANE, C.E., LL.B., Fletcher Professor of Law 

and Law Librarian. 715 Forest Avenue. 

JAMES HENRY BREWSTER, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor of Con- 
veyancing. 170S Washtenaw Avenue. 

HORACE LAFAYETTE WILGUS, M.S., Professor of Law. 

IS47 Washtenaw Avenue. 

CLAUDIUS BLIGH KINYON, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Gynaecolosy in the Homoeopathic Medical College. 

914 Hill Street. 



WILLIAM HAROLD PAYNE, Ph.D., LL.D., D.Litt., Profes- 
sor of the Science and the Art of Teaching. 

127 North State Stre 
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12 Members of the FacwlHes and other OHkers 

REUBEN PETERSON, A.B., M.D., Bates Professor of the Dis- 
eases of Women and Children in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 1416 Hill Street. 

DEAN TYLER SMITH, B.S.. M.D., Professor of Surgery and 
Clinical Surgery in the Homoeopathic Medical College. 

JS2 East Washington Street. 

RbBERT EMMET BUNKER, A.M., LL.B., Professor of Law. 

1402 Hill Street. 

FRED NEWTON SCOTT, Ph.D.. Professor of Rhetoric. 

I3SI Washtenaw Avenue. 

MAX WINKLER, Ph.D., Professor of Ike German Longuoge 

and Literature. 730 South Thayer Slreeet. 

FREDERICK GEORGE NOW, ScD., M.D., Professor of 

Bacteriology. 7x1 Forest Avenue. 

EDWARD DeMILLE CAMPBELL, B.S., Professor of Chemical 
Engineering and Analytical Chemistry. 1553 Washtenaw Avenue. 

ALLEN SISSON WHITNEY, A.B., Professor of Pedagogy 

and Inspector of Schools. 907 Lincoln Avenue. 

HERMANN KIEFER, M.D., Professor Emeritus of the Practice 
of Medicine in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, 

Detroit 

FILIBERT ROTH, B.S., Professor of Forestry. 

730 South State Street 

G. CARL HUBER. M.D., Professor of Histology and Embry- 
ology, Director of the Histological Laboratory, and Secre- 
tary of the Faculty of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 333 East Ann Street. 



EDWIN CHARLES GODDARD, Ph.B., LL.B., Professor of 
Law and Secretary of the Faculty of the Department of 
Law.. 816 Forest Avenue. 

ALDRED SCOTT WARTHIN, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Path- 
ology in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, and 
Director of the Pathological Laboratory. 924 Baldwin Avenue. 

LOUIS PHILLIPS HALL, D.D.S., Professor of Operative and 

Clinical Dentistry. 1530 Hill Street, 

EGBERT THEODORE LOEFFLER, B,S„ D.D.S,, Professor of 

Dental Therapeutics. 1106 Oakland Avenue. 

FRED MANVILLE TAYLOR, Ph.D., Professor of Political 

Economy and Finance. 527 Church Street. 

ALEXANDER ZIWET, C.E., Professor of Mathematics. 

644 South Ingalls Street, 
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Members of the Faculties and other OMcers 13 

HERBERT CHARLES SADLER, Sc.D.. Profettor of Naval 

Archileclure. 523 East Madison Street. 

KEENE FITZPATRICK. Professor of Physical Training and 
Director of the Waterman Gymimiium. 

719 East University Avenue. 

FRANK LlrJCOLN SAGE. B.S., LL.B., Professor of Law. 

608 East Madison Street. ■ 

GARDNER STEWART WILLIAMS. C.E.. Professor of Civil. 

Hydraulic, and Sanilary Engineering. 1503 Washtenaw Avenue. 

MOSES GOMBERG. Sc.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry. 

641 East Uaivcrsit; Avcntie. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON PATTERSON. Ph.D., Junior Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering. 814 South University Avenue. 

FREDERICK CHARLES NEWCOMBE, Ph.D.. Junior Profes- 
sor of Botany, in Charge "of the Botanical Laboratory. 

1 03 1 East University Avenue. 

JOHN OREN REED, Ph.D.. Junior Professor of Physics, and 

Dean of the Summer Session. goj Lincoln Avenue. 

ALFRED HENRY LLOYD. Ph.D., Junior Professor of Phi- 
losophy. 173s Washteiuw Avenue. 

JOSEPH HORACE DRAKE, Ph.D., LL3., Junior Professor of 

Latin and Raman Law. 903 Lincoln Avenue. 

MORITZ LEVI, A.B., Junior Professor of French. 

1039 Vanghn S tre et. 

WALTER DENNISON, Ph.D., Junior Professor of Latin. 

943 Greenwood Avenue. 

EARLE WILBUR DOW. A.B., Junior Professor of History. 

554 Thompson Street. 

JOHN ROBINS ALtEN. M,E., Junior Professor of Mechanical 

Engineering. 236 South Ingalla Street. 

LEWIS BURTON ALGER, Ph.B., Junior Professor of Peda- 
gogy. 939 Greenwood Avenue. 

JOSEPH LYBRAND MARKLEY, Ph.D., Junior Professor of 

Mathematics. 1320 South University Avenue. 

CHARLES HORTON COOLEY, Ph.D., Junior Professor of 

Sociology. 703 Forest Avenue. 

GEORGE REBEC, Ph.D., Junior Professor of PhUosopky. 

1003 Packard Street. 

EDWARD DAVID JONES, Ph.D., Junior Professor of Com- 
merce and Industry. 604 South Thayer Street. 

JULIUS OTTO SCHLOTTERBECK. Ph.D., Ph.C, Junior Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacognosy and Botany. 1319 Israel Avenue. 
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14 Members of the Faculties and other Officers 

S. LAWRENCE BIGELOW, Ph.D., Juitior Professor of General 

Chemistry. 1510 Hill Strwt. 

WILLIAM LINCOLN MIGGETT. M.E., Superintendent of En- 
gineering Shops, 432 Hamilton Place. 

PAUL ROUSSEAU de PONT, A.B., B.S., Assistant Professor 
of French, and Registrar of the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts. 509 East Jefferson Street. 

■ALVISO.BURDETT STEVENS, Ph.C, Assistant Professor of 
Pharmacy. 

JOHN ARCHIBALD FAIRLIE, Ph-D., Assistant Professor of 

Administrative Loai. 730 South Thayer Street. 

WALTER BOWERS PILLSBUKY, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy and Director of the Psychological Laboratory. 

1218 South University Avenue. 

JOHN ROBERT EFFINGER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 

French, 745 East University Avenue. 

CLARENCE GEORGE WRENTMORE, L.E., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering, 933 Forest Avenue. 

TOBIAS DIEKHOFF, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of German. 

940 Greenwood Avenue. 

HENRY ARTHUR SANDERS, Ph.D., AssUiant Professor of 

Latin, 1217 Washtenaw Avenue. 

THOMAS BENTON COOLEY, A.B., M.D., Assistant Professor 
of Hygiene, in Charge of the Pasteur Institute. 

503 Forest Avenue. 

HENRY CLAY ANDERSON, M.E., Assistant Professor of 

Mechanical Engineering. 331 East Jefferson Street. 

JAMES WATERMAN GLOVER, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 

Mathematics. 1312 Geddes Avenue. 

ALBERT EMERSON GREENE, Ph.B., B.S., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering. 415 tiast William Street. 

WILLIAM HENRY WAIT, Ph.D., AssUtant Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages, in Charge of Modern Language Work in the 
Department of Engineering. 904 Olivia Avenue. 

LOUIS A, STRAUSS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of English. 

900 Lincoln Avenue. 

HERBERT JAY GQULDING, B.S., Assistant Professor of 
Descriptive Geometry and Drawing and Secretary of the 
Department of Engineering. 904 Lincoln Avenue. 

ALFRED HOLMES WHITE, A.B., B.S.. Assistant Professor of 

Chemical Technology. 1017 Hill Street. 

•AbKnt on leave. 
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Members of the Faculties and other OMcers 



JOHN ROMAIN ROOD, LL,B., Assistant Professor of Law. 

1133 Forest Avenue. 

EDSON READ SUNDERLAND, A.M., LL.B., AssislanI Profes- 
sor of Law, 906 East Huron Street. 

JONATHAN AUGUSTUS CHARLES HILDNER, Ph.D., As- 
sistant Professor of German, ioi6 Greenwood Avenue. 

GEORGE AUGUSTUS HULETT. Ph.D., Assistant Professor 

of Physical Chemistry, 1130 Oakland Avenue. 

WALTER ROBERT PARKER, B.S., M.D., Clinical Professor 
of Ophthalmology in the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, . • 311 South Stale Street. 

R. BISHOP CANFIELD, A.8., M.D., Clinical Professor of 
Otology, Rhinology, and Laryngology in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 1034 East Huron Street. 

CYRENUS GARRITT DARLING, M.D.. Clinical Professor of 
Surgery, Lecturer on Genito-urinary and Minor Sttrgery, 
and Demonstrator of Surgery in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery; Lecturer on Oral Pathology asd Surgery 
and Acting Dean of the College of Dental Surgery. 

610 East University Avenue. 

WILLIAM FLEMING BREAKEY, M.D., Lecturer on Derma- 

talogy and Syphilology. 40a East Huron Street. 

GEORGE OSWIN HIGLEY, M.S.. Instructor in General 

Chemistry. 928 Olivia Avenue. 

SIMON MENNO YUTZY, M.D., luslmctor in Osteology and 

Demonstrator of Anatomy. 717 East University Avenue. 

•DAVID MARTIN LICHTY, M.S.. Instructor in General Chetn- 

CLARENCE LINTON HEADER, Ph.D., Instructor in Latin. 

734 East Untversity Avenue. 
WARREN WASHBURN FLOREB. Ph.D., Instructor in Ger- 
man. 1 1 14 Prospect Street. 
JOHN STRONG PERRY TATLOCK, Ph.D.. Instructor in Eng- 
lish. 701 South Ingalls Street. 
JAMES BARKLEY POLLOCK, Sc.D., Instructor in Botany. 

921 Church Street. 
EWALD 80UCKE, PhD., Instructor in German. 

(|ot Oakland Avenue. 
WILLIAM HENRY BUTTS,.A.M., Instructor in Mathematics. 

919 Oakland Avenue. 
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i6 Members of the Factdties and other OMcers 

HUGO, PAUL THIEME. Ph.D., Instructor in French. 

1209 E»»t Uaiversity Avenue. 
WALTER HENRY BLOME, B.S.. Acting Instructor in Phar. 

macy. 323 West Liberty Street. 

ARTHUR WHITMORE SMITH, Ph.D., Instructor in PhysUi. 

1008 Michlg:an Avenue. 
HARRISON McAllister RANDALL, Ph.D., instructor in 

Phyiici. I ISO Prospect Street. 



SAMUEL JACKSON HOLMES, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 

533 Psckard Street 
•COLMAN DUDLEY FRANK, A,M;, Instrttctor in French and 

Spanish. 
JOSEPH MORRIS THOMAS, A.M., Instructor in Rhetoric. 

1301 East University Avenue. 
CARL EDGAR EGGERT, Ph.D., Instructor in German. 

934 Greenwood Avenue. 
DUANE REPD STUART, Ph.D., Initruclor in Greek and 

Latin. 513 Elm Street. 

RAYMOND PEARL, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 

1 1 og East University Avenue. 

FREDERICK CHARLES WILSON, B.S., Instructor in Descrip- 
tive Geometry and Drawing. 912 Forest Avenue. 

ARCHIE BURTOW PIERCE, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics. 40s East Washington Street. 

THEODORE RUDOLPH RUNNING, Ph.D., Instructor in 

Mathematics. 11 08 Prospect Street. 

JAMES EDWIN DUERDEN, Ph.D., Instructor in Zoology. 

621 South State Street. 

LOUIS CHARLES KARPINSKI, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathe- 
matics. 1 104 Prospect Street 

LYMAN FOOTE MOREHOUSE, A.M., Instructor in Physics. 

933 Greenwood Avenue. 

PETER FIELD, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 

935 Greenwood Avenue. 
EDWARD BRIND ESCOTT, M.S., Instructor in Mathematics. 

718 Monroe Street. 
WILLIAM MARSHALL, M.S., Instructor in Mathematics. 

lois Vaughn Street 
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Members of the Faculties and other Officers 
LL.B., Diri 

FRED PARKER JORDAN, A.B., Asiislixnt in the General Li- 
brary in Charge of Catalogue. 923 Olivia Avenue. 

BYRON ALFRED FINNEY, A.B., Assistant in the General Li- 
brary in Charge of Circulation, 849 Tappan Street. 

HENRY ORMAL SEVERANCE, A.M., Assistant in the General 

Library. 602 East Washington Street. 



Waterman Gymnasium, 
HAMILTON REEVE, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 

610 South State Street. 

HDn-ScsideDt Instructor in Summer Sesiion of 1904 



Hon-Resident L«ctiiiera on Special Topics for 1904-1905 



HENRY HARRISON SWAN, LL.D., Lecturer on Admiralty. 

OSCAR RUSSELL LONG, M.D., Lecturer on Mental Diseases 

(in the Homoeopathic Medical College). Ionia. 

FRANK FREMONT REED, A.B., Lecturer on Copyright Law 
and the Law of Trademarks, Chicago, III, 

ALBERT HENRY WALKER, LL.B., Lecturer on Patent Law. 

New York, N. Y. 

WILLIAM MILAN EDWARDS, M.D., Lecturer on Insanity 

(in the Department of Medicine and Surgery). Kalamazoo. 

EDMUND ADOLPH CHRISTIAN, A.B., M.D., Lecturer on In- 
sanity (in the Department of Medicine and Surgery)-, Pontiac. 

JAMES DECKER MUNSON, M.D., A.M., Lecturer on Insanity 

(in the Department of Medicine and Surgery). Traverse City. 

HENRY BROOKS BAKER, M.D., A.M., Lecturer on the Ad- 
ministration of Health Laws. Lansing. 

WILLIAM AUSTIN POLGLASE, M.D., Lecturer on Nervous 

Diseases (in the Homoeopathic Medical College). Lapeer. 
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GEORGE LAFAYETTE CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., Lecturer on 
Insanity (in the Department of Medicine and Surgery). 

NewbcrrK- 

HARLOW PALMER DAVOCK, C.E., M.S., Lecturer on Prac- 
tice in Bankruptcy. Detroit, 

CRESSY UVINGSTON WILBUR, Pu.M., M.D.. Lecturer on 
Vital Statistics (in the DeparlmenI of Medicine and Sur- 
eery). Lansing. 

ELIJAH MARK HOUGHTON, Ph.C, M.D., Lecturer on the 
Preparation of Medicines (in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery). Detroit. 

FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER, Ph.D., Lecturer on his- 
tory. Madiaon, Wis. 

JOHN FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., LL.D., Lecturer on His- 
tory. Cfaicago, III. 

ANDREW CUNNINGHAM McLAUGHLIN, A.M., LL.B., Lec- 
turer on History. Wasbinston. D. C 

ROLLIN HOWARD STEVENS. M.D., Lecturer on Derma- 

tology ("in Ihe Homoeopathic Medical College). Detroit, 

WILLIAM TITSWORTH REEVES, D.D.S.. Lecturer on 

Porcelain Inlay Filling. Chicago, III. 

EDWARD BARTLETT SPALDING, D.D.S., Lecturer on 

Porcelain Crown Work. Detroit. 

ROBERT MILTON RICHARDS, M.D., Lecturer ot, Renal Dis- 
eases (m Ihe Homoeopathic Medical College). Detroit. 

MILTON TATE WATSON, D.D.S.. Lecturer on Orthodontia. 

Detroit. 

ALFRED CHURCH LANE. Ph.D., Uclurer on Economic Geol- 
ogy. LaiMing. 

CARL COPELAND PARSONS, A.B., Ucturer an Accounting. 

Chicago. III. 

GEORGE WATSON ROBERTS, Ph.B., M.D., Lecturer on Clin- 
ical Surgery (in the Homoeopathic Medical College), 

New York, N. Y. 

Otber Appointmenta for 1904-1905 
THEODORE WESLEY KOCH, A.M., Assistant Librarian. 

620 South State Street. 
CLAUDE HALSTEAD VAN TYNE, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History, 1105 £«it UniverBtty Avenue. 
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WILLIAM SYLVESTER HAZELTON, A.B., B.S., AsiUlanI 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering. 1003 Packard Street. 

EDWARD HENRY KRAUS, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 

Mtneralogy. 548 Thompson Street. 

HELEN ELIZABETH BROOKS, M.D., Director of Physical 

Training in the Barbour Gymnasium. 1034 Hill Street. 

JOHN WILLIAM DWYER, LL.M., Instructor in Law. 

4'5 North Thayer Street. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elec- 
trical Engineering. 319 East William Street. 

JOHN DIETERLE, A.M., Instructor in German. 

311 West Liberty Street. 

ALICE LOUISE HUNT, Instructor in Drawing. 

1 318 Washtenaw Avenue. 

CARL FREDERICK AUGUSTUS LANGE, Ph.D., Instructor 

in German. 1030 Michigan Avenue. 

VERNON JUSTIN WILLEY, A.M., Instructor in Electrothera- 
peutics. 308 East Madison Street. 



ROYAL ALBERT ABBOTT, A.M., Instructor in Rhetoric. 

1817 Geddes Avenue. 
CLARENCE BURTON MORRILL, A.M., Instructor in Rhetoric. 

1827 Hill Street. 
JOHN WILLIAM SCHOLL, A.M., Instructor in German. 

1017 Vaughn Street. 
GEORGE PLUMER BURNS, Ph.D., Instructor in Botany. 

117 North State Street. 
LYDIA MARIA DeWITT, B.S., M.D., Instructor in Histology. 

92s North University Avenue. 
WILLIAM GABB SMEATON, A,B„ Instructor in Chemical 

Engineering. 1009 Micbigan Avenue. 

ROBERT BROWN HOWELL. D.D.S., Instructor in Compara- 
tive Anatomy and Crown and Bridge Work. 

709 North University Avenue. 
CHARLES CHRISTOPHER ADAMS, M.S., Curator of the 

Museum. 715 Twelfth Street. 

ROY ROMANZO peck. A.M., Instructor in French. 

608 East Madison Street. 
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GEOKGE MILLER BARTLETT, B.S,. Instructor in Descrip- 
tive Geometry and Drawing. ji6 South Fifth Avenue. 
GUSTAV STEIN, LL.B., Instructor in Law. 

Sio East Catherine Street. 
ROGER SYLVESTER MORRIS, A.B., M.D., Instructor in 
Internal Medicine and Demonstrator of Clinical Medicine 
in Ike Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

504 South Slate Street. 
HARRISON STANDISH SMALLEY, Ph.D., Instructor ia 

Political Economy. 820 East Kingsley Street. 

MARCUS LLEWELLYN WARD, D.D.S., Instructor in Oper- 
ative Technics and Operative Dentistry. 

706 East University Avenue. 
HOWARD B. MERRICK, B.S., Instructor in Surveying. 

928 Church Street. - 
EDWARD MILTON BRAGG, B.S., Instructor in Marine Engi- 
neering and Naval Architecture. 718 South Ingalls Street. 
HENRY WILLIAM DUBEE, A.M., Instructor in German. 

1036 Oakland Avenue. 
JAMES PVPER BIRD, A.B., Instructor in French. 

72s Twelfth Street, 
GEORGE LIVINGSTONE HAMILTON, Ph.D., Instructor in 

French. 538 Church Street 

WILLIAM JAY HALE, Ph.D., Inslruclor in General Chem- 
istry. 1218 South University Avenue. 
JOSEPH ALDRICH BURSLEY, B.S., Instructor in Mechanical 

Engineering. IZ24 Washtenaw Avenue. 

RICHARD RAY KIRK, A.M., Inslru 

RICHARD DENNIS TEALL HOLLISTER, A.M., Instructor 
in Elocution. 64S Twelfth Street. 

CHARLES WALLIS EDMUNDS, A.B., M.D., Instructor in 
Pharmacology i» the Department of Medicine and Surgery 
and in Ike School of Pharmacy. s^" East Ann Street. 

AUGUSTUS HALYARD HENRY ROTH, A.B., M.D., In- 
structor in Anatomy, 1027 East Huron Street. 

ELMER LEROY WHITMAN, D.D.S., Instructor in Prosthetic 
Technics. 815 East Washington Street, 

CHARLES PHILIP WAGNER, Ph.D., Instructor in Romance 

Languages. 1101 East University Avenue. 

EDWARD LARRABEE ADAMS, A.M., Instructor in Romance 

Languages. 1118 South University Avenue. 
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WILLIAM D. HENDERSON. A.M., Instructor in Physics. 

609 Hill Street . 

CALVIN HENRY KAUFFMAN, A.B., Instructor in Botany. 

630 South Twelfth Street. 

FREDERICK JACOB MENGER, Jr., A.M., Instructor in Ger- 
man. 734 East University Avenue. 

JOHN WILLIAM BRADSHAW, Ph.D., Instructor- in Math- 
ematics. 530 Hill Street. 

ELMORE EVEREST BUTTERFIELD, M.D., Instructor in 
Pathology in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

1414 W3.shtenaw Avenue. 

GEORGE GOTTLIEB STROEBE, Ph.B., Instructor in Descrip- 
tive Geometry and Draining. 1412 Geddes Avenue. 

HOWARD BRUCE MURPHEY, B.S., Instructor in Descriptive 

Geometry and Drawing. 110 North Thayer Street. 

ALLEN LOOMIS, B.S., Instructor in Mechanical Engineering. 

933 South Sute Street. 

RUSSELL WILLIAM HARGRAVE, B.S., Instructor in Ma- 
chine Design. 1127 Ptospecl Street. 

MAURICE GARLAND FULTON, A.M., Instructor in Rhetoric. 

718 Monroe Street. 

CHARLES JOSEPH TILDEN, B.S., Instructor in Civil Engi- 
neering. 131 J Volland Street. 

H. HAROLD HIGBIE, E.E., Instructor in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 8oi Monroe Street. 

JAMES PERRY BRIGGS, Ph.C, Pharmacist in the Univer- 
sity Hospital. University Hospital. 

JEANNE CADY SOLIS, M.D., Demonstrator of Nervous DU- 
eases and Electrotherapeutics in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 709 West Huron Street, 

NORMAN ASA WOOD. Taxidermist. 

1316 South University Avenue. 

DAVID MURRAY COWIE, M.D., First Assistant in Internal 
Medicine in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

127 North State Street 

THEOPHIL KLINGMANN. Ph.C. M.D., Assistant in Diseases 
of the Mind and Nervous System in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, 341 East Liberty Street. 

JAMES FLEMING BREAKEY, M.D., Assistant in Derma- 
tology. 737 South State Street. 

CONRAD GEORG, A.B., M.D., Second Assistant in Surgery in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

319 South Fifth Avenue. 
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EUGENE STEWART GILMORE, SMperintendent of Hi< Uni- 
versity Hospital. Bii East Ann Street. 

RUSSELL EBENEZER ATCHISON, M.D., Superinlendeni of 

tke University Hospital (Homoeopathic). 109 Glen Aveoue. 

GERTRUDE ELSTNER WOODARD, Assistant Law Libra- 
rian. 301 North Grove Street, Ypsilanli. 

FREDERICK RICE WALDRON, Ph.B., M.D., Third Assist- 
ant in Surgery in the Deparlment of Medicine and Surgery, 

7iS Church Street. 

IRA DEAN LOREE, M.D., First Assistant in Surgery in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

1 22 North Thayer Street. 

UONEL HERMAN DUSCHAK, Aiiiilant in General Chem- 
istry, 718 Monroe Street. 

EMANUEL EDWARD LUCAS, Dispenting Accountant in the 

Chemical Laboratory. 417 West Fifth Street. 



HOBART HUSD WILLARD, A.B., Asiislant in Analytical 

Chemistry. 644 East University Avenue. 

HERMAN WILLIAM MARCH, A.B., Assistant in Astronomy, 

i3za WMhtenaw ATenue. 

CHARLES LANPHIER PATTON, M.D.. Demonstrator of Ob- 
stetrics and Diseases of Women in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, 1310 Hill Street. 

JOHN HENRY GILPIN, M.D., House Physician in the Univer- 
sity Hospital. UnJTersity Hospital. 

ALEXIS CHARLES HOUGHTON, Assistant in General Chem- 
istry. 903 East Huron Street. 

PAUL EDWARD DEMMLER, Assistant in Qualitative Chem- 
istry. 61s South Ingalls Street. 

MYRTA WOODSON, Principal of the Training School for 
Nurses in the Homoeopathic Medical College. 

University Hospital (Homoeopathic). 

WARREN PHILO ELMER, M.D., Second Assistant in Inter- 
nal Medicine in the Department- of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 1000 East Ann Street. 

IDA MARVIN TRACY, Superintendent of the Training School 
for Nurses in the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Univenity Hospital. 
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LEE HOLT CONE, B.S., Assittaiit in Research in the Ckrmi- 

cai Laboratory. 411 E^ut University Avenue. 

FRANK BURR MARSH, A.B., Atsiitant in History. 

520 Cburcb Street. 

ADOLPH ERNEST IBERSHOFF. M.D.. AssutatH to the Pro- 
fessor of Ophthalmology in the Homoeopathic Medical Col- 
lege. Qio East Huron Street. 

CHARLES BRUCE VIBBERT, A.B., Assistant in Philosophy. 

S16 Cheevcr Court. 

RUSSELL WELFORD BUNTING, D.D.S., Assistant in Oral 

Surgery and Dental Technics. SU Elizabeth Street. 

ALEXANDER LINN TROUT, Assistant in General Chemistry. 

617 South Thayer Street. 

WILLIAU DUNCAN UcNALLY, Assistant in General Chem- 
istry. 516 Cheever Court. 

ALFRED DACHNOWSKI, A.M., Assistant in Botany. 

643 Soutb Thayer Street. 

SILAS FRANKLIN SCOTT, Ph.C, B.3., Assistant in Organic 

Chemistry. 212 East WiUiaffl Street. 

DAVID J. LEVY, A.B., Assistant ! 

FRED MORTIMER ABBOTT, First Assistant in Physiology. 

loai East Huron Street. 
JOHN FREDERICK SHEPARD. B.S., Assistant in Psychology. 

516 Cheever Court. 
CARL JOHN WIGGERS, Second Assistant in Physiofoey. 

308 South Fifth Avenue. 
JAMES GEORGE GUMMING, M.D., Laboratory Assistant in 

the Pasteur Institute. 615 East University Avenue. 

EDWARD HILDRETH RYDER, A.M., Assistant in History. 

1003 Easi University Avenue. 
..BOYDEN NIMS, Ph.G., Assistant in Physiological Chemistry. 

403 South Main Street. 
ADA LOUISE WECKEL, Assistant in Zoology. 

320 South Fifth Avenue. 
JAMES ARTHUR BROWN, Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 540 Packard Street. 
OSCAR HERMAN WURSTER, Assistant in General Chemistry. 

214 West Washington Street. 
FREDERICK WILSON WILLARD, Assistant in General 

Chemistry. 918 Olivia Avenue. 
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CARL JOSEPH PATER, Aisislan! in General Chemittry. 

6p3 Lawrence Street. 

JAMES FREDERICK MUNSON, A.B., M.D.. Asiislant in 

Hygiene. 711 East Ann Street. 

JOHN FOSTER EASTWOOD, Ph.D., Assistant in the Hy- 
gienic Laboratory, in Charge of Water Analysis. 

236 South Thayer Street. 

CHARLES FREDERICK TENNEY, Ja., M.D., Fourth Assist- 
ant in Surgery. 121 North Thayer Street. 

CHARLES EDGAR KEELER, M.D.. Fifth Assistant i« Surgery. 

710 East Ann Street. 

DAVID LEWIS DUNLAP, B.S., Assistant Demonstrator of 

Anatomy. 1000 East Ann Street. 

LEROY WILLIAM CHILDS, A.B., Assistant Demonstrator of 

Anatomy. 420 Maynaid Street. 



CRISTOPHER GREGG PARNALL, A.B., M.D., First Assist- 
ant in Obstetrics and Diseases of IVamen in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery. 632 Forest Avenue, 

SAMUEL REESE HAYTHORN, M.D.. Assistant in Obstetrics 
and Diseases of IVamen in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, in Charge of Laboratory Work. 

906 East Huron Street. 

DON C. URIE, M.D., Interne in the University Hospital. 

University Hospital. 

BERTOLET PERRY ROSENBERRY, M.D., Interne in the 

University Hospital. University Hospital. 

DAVID MAURICE KANE, M.D., Interne in the University 

Hospital. University Hospital. 

JESSE DURLAND MARS, M.D., Interne in the University 

Hospital. University Hospital. 

ALBERT EDWARD STRIPP, M.D., Interne in the University 

Hospital, University Hospital. 

CLARENCE ROBERT WILCOX, M.D., Interne in the Univer- 
sity Hospital, University Hospital. 

ARTHUR BROOKS CLAWSON. A.B., Assistant in Zoology. 

301 North Sute Street. 
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BERTRAM GARNER SMITH, An: 



ORA TRAVIS, A.B., AtsUtant in Latin. sa6 Detroit Street. 

NELSON FERRIS MACDUFF. Assistant in Botany. 

7oi» Twelfth Street 
LINWOOD A. BROWN, Ph.C, AstiitanI i: 

OSCAR ALFRED EBERBACH, Assistant in Analytical Chem- 
istry. 40a South Fourth Avenue. 
FREDERICK GEORGE WAHL, Assistant in Analytical Chem- 
istry. 1311 Wilmot Street. 
ADOLPH ZIEFLE, Ph.C, Assistant in Pharmacy. 

739 Brooks Street. 
CARLOS POINTON LONG, Assistant in Organic Chemistry. 

709 South Twelfth Street. 
^MORTIMER COOLEY NICHOLS, Assistant in Surveying. 

520 Hill Street. 
MARK HARRIS GREGG, B.S., Assistant i« Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 311 Thompson Street, 
SYBIL MAY WHEELER, Ph.D., AssUlatit in Hygiene. 

So 2 Oakland Avenue. 
HENRY HERBERT ARMSTRONG, A.M., Assistant in Latin. 

1233 Washtenaw Avenue. 
JOHN SHARPLESS FOX, A.B., Assistant in History. 

6i(| South Thayer Street. 
HARRY STOWE McGEE, M.D., AssUtant in Gynaecologii. 

514 Thompson Street, 
EDWARD LAWRENCE HOGAN, B.S.. Assistant i» Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 607 East Huron Street, 
LYLE ANTRIM WHITSIT, Assistant in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing. 908 Lincoln Avenue. 
JOEL MARTIN BARNES, Assistant in Chemical Technology. 

:o3o East Huron Street. 
LEON J. GIBSON, M.D„ House Surgeon in the Uni-uersity 

Hospital (Homoeopathic). University Hospital (HomDeopathie), 
HAROLD LUCE LOWN, M.D., Interne in the University 

Hospital (Homoeopathic). University Hospital (Homoeopathic). 
FRANK JOHN MELLENCAMP, A.B,, Assistii.it in Physics. 

5P9 Forest Avenue, Ypsilanli. 
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JAMES FLOYD HALLIDAY, A.B.. Assia 

^ ALLEK MARSHALL KLINE, A.B., Assiilant in History. 

621 Forest Avenue. 
JOHN FREDERICK PRESTON, Assistant in Botany. 

1350 Geddea Avenue. 
BURTON SAMUEL KNAPP, B.S.. Ajsistant in ChemUtry. 

113a Washtenaw Avenue. 
S. FRED EDWARDS, M.S., Assistant in Bacteriology. 

1008 Cora well Place. 
GEORGE SLOCUM, M.D., Demonstrator of Ophthalmoloty in 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

327 Eut Huron Street. 
WALTER FRANCIS COLBY, A.B., Assistant in Physics. 

802 South State Street. 
EARL HAZELTINE FROTHINGHAM, A.B., Assistant in the 

University Museum. 117 North State Street. 

OLIVE CLARISSA LATHROP, Assistant Librarian, in Charge 

of the Engineering Library. 707 South IngallB Street. 

"> JOHN G. WINTER, A.M., Assistant in Greek. 131 Glen Avenue. 
V WILLIAM ROBINSON LYMAN, A.B., Assistant in Otology. 
Rhinotogy, and Laryngology in the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 1003 East Huron Street. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE STATE 
The University of Michigan is a part of the public edu- 
cational system of the State. The governing body of the 
institution is a Board of Regents, elected by popular vote for 
terms of eight years, as provided in the Constitution of the 
State. In accordance with the law of the State, the Univer- 
sity aims to complete and crown the work that is begun in 
the public schools, by furnishing ample facilities for lib- 
eral education in literature, science, and the arts, and for 
thorough professional study of engineering, medicine, law, 
pharmacy, and dentistry. Through the aid that has been 
received from the United States and from the State, it is 
enabled to offer its privileges, with only moderate charges, 
to all persons of either sex, who are qualified for admission. 
While Michigan has endowed her University primarily for 
the higher education of her own sons and daughters, it must 
be understood that she also opens the doors of the institution 
to all students, wherever their homes. It is in this broad, 
generous, and hospitable spirit, that the University has been 
founded, and that it endeavors to do its work. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
The University comprises the following departments: — 
I. The Db?aktuemt of Literatuke, Science, and the Arts (in- 
cluding The Graduate School). 
11. The Defaktment of Enginbbrtno. 

III. The Departueht or Medicine and Subcekv. 

IV. The Department of Law. 
V. The School of Pharmacy. 

VI. The Houoeofathic Medical College. 
VII. The College of Dehtal SuECERy. 
a? 
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Each department has its special Faculty. The University Senate, 
a body representing all the facultiea, considers questions of common 
interest and importance. 

In a Summer Session regular courses of instruction are given in 
the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, the Department 
of Engineering, the Department of Medicine and Surgery, and the 
Department of Law. 

On the completion of prescribed courses of study degrees are 
conferred by the University as follows : In the Department of Liter- 
ature, Science, and the Arts, the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of Science ; in the 
Department of Engineering, the degrees of Bachelor of Science (in 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Chemical, and Marine Engineering, 
and in Naval Architecture), Master of Science, Civil Engineer, 
Mechanical Engineer, Electrical Engineer, Chemical Engineer. Mar- 
ine Engineer, and Naval Architect ; in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, the degree of Doctor of Medicine ; in the Department 
of Law, the degrees of Bachelor of Laws and Master of Laws ; in 
the School of Pharmacy, the degrees of Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
Bachelor of Science and Master of Science (in Pharmacy) i in the 
Homosopithic Medical College, the degree of Doctor of Medicine ; 
in the College of Dental Surgery, the degrees of Etoctor of Dental 
Surgery and Doctor of Dental Science. 

Students in any department of the University may enter the 
classes in any other department, upon obtaining permission from the 
faculties of the respective departments. 



THE LIBRARIES 

The libraries of the University are the General Library, the 
Medical Library, the Law Library, the Homoopathic Library, and 
the Dental Library. They contained in the aggregate, June 30, 1504, 
182,680 volumes and 4,000 pamphlets. One thousand one hundred 
ten periodicals are regularly received. 

The General LiBKAav contains 144,584 volumes, 3,600 pam- 
phlets, and 3,250 maps. It includes the following special collections : 
Parsons Library (political economy), 6,076 volumes; McMillan 
Shakespeare Library, 5,441 volumes; Goethe Library, 1,055 volumes. 
The Hagerman Collection and the Dorsch Library, formerly treated 
as special collections, have, with the approval of the donors, been 
merged in the general collection. Eight hundred ten periodicals are 
taken by the General Library. 

Within the last few years the library has been enriched by sev- 
eral large and valuable gifts. Among the more important of these 
that deserve special mention are the historical books, including the 
Stevens Facaimiles, presented by Mr, Qarence M. Burton, of 
Detroit ; the Morris Philosophical Library, presented by Mrs. George 
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S. Morris: the Alpheus Fetch Historical Library, bequeathed b; tbe 
late Governor Alpheua Felch ; the Walter Library of Romance Liter- 
ature, bequeathed by the late Professor Edward L. Walter; the 
Steams Musical Collection, presented by Messrs. Frederick and 
Frederick K. Steams, of Detroit ; and, subject to certain conditions 
as to its use, the Germanic Library of the late Professor George A. 
Hench, presented by his motber. Mrs. Rebecca A. Hench. 

Tbe catalogue at present in public use is a manuscript card cata- 
logue of authors and subjects. The library has recently been made 
one of the twenty-five depositories for a set of the printed catalogue 
cards issued by the Library of Congress ; it has acquired a set of 
those printed by the John Crerar Library, of Chicago ; it subscribes, 
also, to the card publications of the American Library Association, 
Within "a few years, it is hoped, the bulk of the University's book 
poBSessions will be recorded in a new public catalogue based on 
these various series of printed cards. 

Members of the faculties and other officers of the University may 
draw books from the library, subject to certain restrictions. To all 
other persons it is a reference library. The reading room for general 
use will seat 300 readers. Separate rooms are provided for advanced 
students where work is pursued with the necessary books at hand. 

The library is open for consultation fourteen hours daily during 
the academic year, nine hours daily during the Summer Session, 
and six hours daily from (he close of the Summer Session until the 
end of the summer vacation. On Sundays and important legal holi- 
days the library Is closed. 

The income of the Fokd-Meesee BeguEST of $20,000. and of the 
CovL Bequest of $10,000, is used for the increase of the General 

The Uedical Libkary contains 13,139 volumes and 31D pam- 
phlets, is shelved with the General Library, and is consulled under 
the same regulations. Two hundred twenty-seven medical journals 
are regularly received. 

The Law Lieraey, containing 21,480 volumes, occupies the large 
room on the second floor of the new taw building. Twenty journals 

The Library of the Homoeopathic Medical (..ollece it shelved 
with the General Library, and is subject lo the same regulations. It 
contains 3,002 volume* and 90 pamphlets. Thirty-seven periodicals 
are regularly received. 

The Library of the Collece of Dental Sueoebv* is shelved in 
a room in the dental building. It contains several sets of valuable 
periodicals and many of the most important treatises on the theory 
and practice of dentistry. The whole nurat>er of volumes is 1,47s. 
Sixteen dental periodicals are taken. 

Jonathan Taft, 
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THE ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY 
The observatory, whose erection was originally provided for by 
liberal citizens of Detroit, has been enlarged and improved from time 
to time, but is still known as the Detroit Observatoiy. The building 
consists of a main part, with a movable dome, and two wings. The 
meridian circle in (he east wing was presented by Idr. Henry N. 
Walker, of Detroit. It was constructed by Pistor & Martins, of 
Berlin. In the main part are mounted clocks by Tiede and Howard. 
The west wing contains the observatory library, which connects with 
the residence of the Director. The retracting telescope, mounted in 
the dome, has an object glass thirteen inches in diameter. It was 
constructed by the late Henry Fitz, of New York. 

A small observatory near the main building is used in the work 
of instruction. It contains an equatorial telescope of six inches aper- 
ture, and a transit instrument of three inches aperture, with zenith 
telescope attachment, as well as sextants and surveyor's transits for 
n field astronomy. 



THE MUSEUMS 
The University Museum contains collections illustrative of geol- 
ogy (the mineral collection, for convenience of instruction in min- 
eralogy, being cared for in Tappan Hall), of zoology, and of anthro- 
pology. Special collections in botany, materia medica, chemistry, 
anatomy, and the industrial arts are deposited in the various build- 
ings devoted to the subjects they illustrate. All of these arc 
accessible both to students and to visitors. The University affords a 
secure depository for objects of value and curiosity, and it is hoped 
that frequent gifts will be made to its several collections. 

The following descriptions indicate the character of some of the 
collections included in the University Museum. 
I. Thb Geological Collection consists of;— 
a. The Mineralogical Collection, comprising about 6,0 oo 
specimens. It embraces about 2,500 specimens (principally Euro- 
pean) purchased of the late Babon LEimtEa, and known as the 
Ledersr Collection ; and, besides others, a rich collection of the 
Mineral Species of Michigan, including all varieties of copper ore 
and associated minerals from the Lake Superior mining region- 
al. The large series of lithological and palxontological specimens 
brought together by the State geological survey, of which over a 
hundred fossil species have become the types of original descriptions. 

c. Tbe White Collection, consisting of 1,018 distinct entries, 
6,000 specimens, of invertebrate fossils. 

d. The Rouingeh Collection, embracing about 5,000 species of 
invertebrate fossils, represented by at least 25,000 specimens. The 
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collection contains (i) the types of all the palxozoic corals described 
by Dr. Rominger in the Geological Report of Michigan, volume iii,^ — 
not alone the specimens figured, but numerous specimens of each 
species, which are not duplicates, but illustrations of diffcient char- 
acters and varieties; (a) a collection of Siromatoporoids — probably 
the largest and finest in the world; (3) a similar collection of Bryo- 
soa; (4) palioioic fossils belonging to all the other classes; (j) 
European fossils of all classes and ages in large numbers — -the 
sponges forming, witb the American specimens, a collection of great 
interest. Since the purchase of [his collection by the University, 
Dr. Rominger has added to it more than 250 species of invertebrate 
fossils, represented appronimately by 1,000 specimens, among which 
there are many of great value. 

e. Smithsonian Deposits, consisting, for the present, of a col- 
lection of specimens of foreign and domestic building stones, and 
Iwenty-three specimens of fossils from the Upper Missouri. 

f. Miscellaneous Donations, Collections, and Purchases, 
including a series illustrative of the metalliferous regions of the 
Upper Peninsula, collected by the late Professor Alexander Winchell ; 
an interesting collection of fossils, chiefly Cretaceous, from the Yel- 
lowstone Valley, presented by the late General Custer, U. S. A. ; and 
a series of six to eight hundred rock species and varieties from the 
Drift of Ann Arbor, collected, dressed to standard size and form, 
and pTesented by the late Miss Eliza J. Patterson. A collection of 
150 spedraens of ores and rocks has recently been presented by the 
United States National Museum, 

The entire collection, the larger portion of which consists of 
invertebrate fossils, is estimated to contain approximately 17,000 
entries and about tio,ooo specimens. 

II. The Zoologicai. Collectioms are large. They include a col- 
lection of the animals of the Pacific Coast made by Lieutenant 
Trowbridge, and many valuable specimens collected in the Philippine 
Islands by Dr. Joseph B. Steere in the years 1887 and 1888. 

The Bird Collection includes about 4,28s skins and 1,533 mounted 
specimens. A series of groups illustrative of special facta, such 
as protective coloration, albinism, parasitism, individual variation, 
dichromatism, difference in plumage correlated with age, season, 
sex, etc., has been installed, and a second series illustrative of the 
life history of typical representatives of the several orders of birds 
is in process of installation. In all these groups natural surround- 
ings are reproduced in detail. The collection of Alcoholic Material 
includes a fine series of invertebrate types, as well as many interest- 
ing vertebrates and a considerable number of anatomical prepara- 
tions. It is stored in a darkened room. The Mollusk Collection 
inclndes the shells of nearly 6,000 species, representing most of the 
genera of land, fresh-water, and marine mollusks. They are thor- 
oughly classified and arranged according to the latest authorities, 
making the collection of special value to the student. The Coral 
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Collection includes a large number of species, mostly from Formosa 



lion mentioned below, weapons, clothing, farm implements, carpen- 
ters' tools, ' porcelains, and idols from China, Formosa, and the 
Philippines, secured by the Beal-Steere Expedition, and an interest- 
ing series of South Sea Island weapons, presented by the Smithsonian 

In 1885 the Chinese Government presented to the University the 
exhibit which it sent to the New Orleans Exposition. A part of 
the collection, numbering several thousand specimens, is on exhibi- 
tion in the museum building. It illustrates with special fullness the 
varieties of Chinese cotton, the Chinese processes of manufacturing 
cotton, and the finished products of cotton and silk. There are 
many articles Ehowing the skill of the Chinese in working in wood, 
in ivory, and in porcelain, in embroidery, and in painting on glass 
and on silk. 

b. The Stearns Collection of musical instruments, comprising 
over 1,400 typical instruments of all nations — ancient and modem, 
civilized and savage — illustrating the history of music and the prog- 
ress of musical art. 

c. The collection of Peruvian and New Mexican ceramics, 
including an exceptionally fine series of ancient Peruvian burial pot- 
tery and modern basins secured by the Beal-Steere Expedition, and 
an extensive series of New Mexican pottery received from the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

d. The modern Indian section, including wearing apparel, imple- 
ments of war and the chase, and household utensils of the Sonth 
American, North American, and the Alaskan Indians, and a fine 
example of the Alaskan tolemic column. 

e. The Stone Age section, including the local collection of the 
late David De Pue, a series of Danish implements, and a series of 
casts of rare implements prepared by the Smithsonian Institution, 

MUSEUIri OF THE FINE ARTS AND HISTORY 



catalogue, prepared by Professor Martin L. D'Ooge, contains fuller 
descriptions than can here be given. The. collection was begun in 
iSss- It contains a gallery of casts, in full siie and in reduction, 
of some of the most valuable ancient statues and busts, such as the 
Apollo Belvedere, the Laocoon, and the Sophocles ; more than two 
hundred reductions and models in terra cotta and other materials ; 
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views, tllustradng especially the architectural and sculptural remains 
of Ancient Italy and Greece i a small collection of engraved copies 
of the great masterpieces of modern painting ; two series of histori- 
cal medallions ^ — -the Horace White Collection and the Governok 
Baclev Collection^ the former illustrative of ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern European history, the latter designed to embrace the 
commemorative medals struck by order of Congress or other auttior- 
ities, and now containing one hundred such medals ; and a large col- 
lection of coins, chiefly Greek and Roman, presented to the Univer- 
sity by the late Dr. Abraham E. Richards. 

The RoGEKS Gallery comprises the entire collection of the origi- 
nal casts of the works of the late Randolph Rogers, more than a 
hundred in number. It was given by that distinguished sculptor to 
the Stale of Michigan for the University maseum. 

The Lewis Gallery, bequeathed to the University by the late 
Henry C. Lewis, of Coldwater, comprises about four hundred and 
fifty paintings and forty pieces of statuary. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Henry P. Glover, of Ypsilanti, the 
University has recently acquired possession of the valuable De 
Cliscio collection of Latin inscriptions, about 250 in number, ranging 
in age from the reign of Augustus to the sth century, A. D. The 
most of the inscriptions are on slabs of marble. 

The late J. Q. Adams Fritchey, A.M., of St. Louis, Mo., a gradu- 
ate in the Class of 185S, bequeathed to the University a collection of 
modern coins, medals, and medallions, numbering about one thou- 
sand, issued prior to 1876, and possessing historic value and interest 



Dr. Henry Smith Jewett (A.B., 1868), of Dayton, Ohio, has 
recently presented to the University a complete set of the various 
issues of fractional currency put out by the United States govern- 
ment during the Civil War and Reconstruction periods. Accom- 
panying this collection is a nearly complete set of the "document- 
ary" stamps issued by the government during the Civil War. 

SPECIAL COLLECTIONS AND MUSEUMS 

The Botanical Collection is shelved in the botanical laboratory, 
and contains, in addition to Michigan plants collected by the public 
surveys, several valuable herbaria and sets of plants that have been 
presented to the University from time to time. Among these some 
of the most important are the Houghton Herbarium, the Sacer 
Herbarium, the Ames Hebbarium, the Harrington Collection, the 
Beai^Steebe Botanical Collection, the Adams-Jewett Collection, 
and the Garbioues Collection, all of which have been described 
in Calendars of previous years. 

Among the more recent acquisitions are Collins, Holden, and 
Sclchell's Phycotheca Boreali- Americana, Briosi and Cavara's Funghi 
Parasiti, Seymour and Earle's Economic Fungi, Ellis's North Amer- 
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icon Fungi, presented by Mr. Joseph B. Whittier, large additions to 
the cryptogamic ftora of Michigan, arranged and catalogHed by the 
late Mr. Lorenzo N. Johnson, and nearly 2,000 species of plants, 
mostly phanerogams, collected by Mr, Lewis Foote while engaged 
in the United States Lake Survey, and presented by him to the 
University. 

In addition to these exsiccaii, there is-an extensive collection of 
material mounted in alcohol or formalin in museum jars, illustrat- 
ing the biologica] relations of plants. 

The collections in Fharuacocnosy and Industrial Chemistrv 
occupy a floor space of 2,soo square feet in the chemical baildjng, 
and are briefly described as follows : — 

The PuARUAcoGNosv Collection comprises several thousand 
mounted and labeled specimens of products from all parts of the 
world, such as are used for medicinal, alimentary, and industrial 
purposes. The articles are of vegetable and of animal origin, and are 
arranged in the present system of scientific classification. Water- 
color plates and photographs, showing the form and habit of the 
plant, accompany the crude drugs and their products. Series of 
chemical constituents, isolated by students, and mounted in part in 
the relative proportions in which they exist in the plant, make up a 
phytochemical exhibit of composition. There is a set of drawings 
and wall-charts of the histological structure of drugs, foods, and 
condiments, for aid in the study of adulterations, together with 
photomicrographs of longitudinal and transverse sections. 

The cultivation and preparation for the market and the com- 
merce of these articles among the peoples of the earth, are illustrated 
by collections of authentic photographs, many of which havC been 
expressly procured for the study of commerce with distant parts oi 
the world. 

Chemical Industhv. — In this collection the natural resources 
and chief manufactures of Michigan, and of various parts of the 
world, are illustrated. Crude materials, raw and unfinished products, 
as well as completed articles of commerce in their several grades arc 
displayed, together with models and plans of production by modern 
methods. Among the branches of industry and articles of manufac- 
ture represented are petroleum products ; Portland cement ; clay 
wares ; the beet-sugar manufacture ; the great alkali worlcs ; starches, 
oils, and other maize products ; wood distillation ; the coal-tar dyes. 
These illustrations of the several branches of chemical technology 
are for the most part subject to continuous change from the results 
of the work of the laboratory and the material offered for investi- 
gation. 

The Museums of Anatouv and MATeniA Medica and (he Dental 
MusEuu are housed in the buildings of the Medical and the Dental 
Departments, respectively, and are described in the chapters devoted 
to those departments. 
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THE LABORATORIES 

In the several laboratories of the University opportunities are 
provided for practical instruction in physics, chemistry, geology, 
zoology, psychology, botany, forestry, actuarial work, engineering, 
bUtology, physiology, hygiene, electrotherapeutics, pathology, anat- 
omy, and dentistry. 

The laboratories designed primarily for students of engineering. 
of medicine, and of dentistry are described in the chapters devoted 
to the engineering, the medical, and the dental departments. 

PHYSICAL LABORATORY 

W 

heat, electricity, and magnetism. It contains about 4,Soo square feet 
of fioor space, and is divided into ten -rooms. These include a 
photometry room, with blackened walls, tor testing the candle power 
of incandescent and arc electric lamps, and a battery room contain- 
ing a large storage-battery for experimental purposes. The other 
rooms are provided with heavy stone-capped piers and are used 
chiefly for the work in electrical measuiements. 

On the first floor are a commodious lecture room, an apparatus 
room, three rooms for general laboratory purposes, and a suite of 
two rooms for the ofUce of the director. 

The second floor contains ten rooms, the largest of which is used 
as a laboratory for beginners ; the others are devoted to sound, light, 
electrochemistry, research work, etc. 

The laboratory is supplied with apparatus from the best Euro- 
pean and American makers. In sound the equipment includes a 
complete set of Koetiig's tuning forks, with standard resonators ; a 
pair of large forks capable of adjustment while sounding ; a La Cour's 
phonic wheel ; a Helraholti double siren ; and an Appunn's tonometer. 

The apparatus in light includes spectrometers from the Geneva 
Society, from Zeiss, and from Schmidt & Haensch ; an optical bench, 
with accessories, from Duboscq ; a Zeiss focometer and interfero- 
meter ; a polariacope from Schmidt & Haensch ; a Michelson'a inter- 
ferometer; and spectrometer accessories, including a Brace spectro- 
photometer and apparatus suitable for work in the ultra-violet and 
infra-red spectra. 

The outfit tor electrical work includes galvanometers, resistance 
boxes, and reading telescopes from Edelmann, Hartmann & Braun, 
Elliot Brothers. Nalder Brothers & Co., Queen & Co., and Leeds & 
Northrop Co. ; standards of resistance from Elliot, Nalder, and 
WollT, the last with Keichsanstalt certiflcates, besides a compensating 
apparatus from Wolff, standard condensers, a standard of aelf- 
inductance, and many Weston infitruments. 

In heat, mention may be made of standard thermometers, includ- 
ing a set from Haak reading to hundredths of a degree and covering 
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the scale from — s'C, to io5°C.; a platinum and platiimm-rhodium 
couple, cerlified at the Seichsanstalt, and accessory apparatus from 
Siemens & Halske {or the measurements of high temperatures ; air 
thermometers i Clement & Desormes' apparatus for measuring the 
ratio of the two specific heats of a gas ; and Regnault's vapor- 
pressure apparatus. 

Complete plans have been made for an enlargement of the build- 
ing, to contain a lecture room to seat four hundred students, and 
'other rooms for laboratory purposes. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY 

The chemical laboratory is organized for the chemical wOrk of 
tbe University in a building having a floor space of forty thousand 
square feet. Il is equipped for such branches of chemistry as are 
most necessary to the advancement of the science and its applica- 
tions in the world. It provides about fifty courses of study in which 
classes are formed during the year, with laboratory work, lectures, 
and recitations. The students pursuing these courses are registered 
in the several departments of the University, each stndent being 
responsible to the Faculty of his department for the completion of 
his required chemical studies. 

For the courses in elementary inorganic chemistry the outfit of 
students' tables has been changed and extended to meet the demands 
for effective work and scientific method. For all the courses in 
inorganic analysis the purity of reagents is systematically guarded 
and the composition of material given out for students' work is 
thoroughly controlled. The appliances for organic synthesis are 
excellent, both in the training courses and in the work of research. 
For physical chemistry and electrochemistry four rooms have been 
lately finished and supplied with the requisite apparatus throughout, 
including a very complete system of wiring from the storage battery 
to the working desks. An Otto Wolff's potentiometer, with acces- 
sories, is in connection for accurate electrical measurements. 

For the courses in technical chemistry a laboratory department 
is well fitted up for gas engineering, cement testing, metallurgic 
assaying, sugar analysis, and any investigations of chemical industry. 
There are electric furnaces, the Le Chatelier pyrometer, a photo- 
meter room, different calorimeters, etc. There are class outfits for 
pharmaceutical preparations, pharmacognosy, drug assaying, and the 
chemistry of alkaloids, also for a course in the analysis of fats and 
oils. Collections of specimens, models, and charts are furnished 
for the lectures and for private studies in the several subjects. 

Throughout the laboratory the use of chemical balances and other 
instruments of precision is so regulated that each student is separ- 
ately responsible for the articles placed in his hands. The laboratory 
fees of the student include a sufficient rental of all apparatus and 
account of all chemicals. 

Equipment for original research is provided as far as possible 
in the principal subjects. 
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GEOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

Opportunity for practical work in geology is provided in rooms 
set apart for this use in the miiseum building. The rooms are 
furnished with microscopes, photographic instruments, cutting and 
polishing lathes, and other apparatus for the preparation of speci- 

wishing to carry on original inveatigations. 

BOTANICAL LABORATORY 

In the botanical laboratory instruction is given in the practical 
study of the atrueture, development, and physiology of plants, and 
opportunity is offered for investigation in cellular biology, in embry- 
ology and development, in physiology, pathology, and ecology. 

Students in the more elementary courses have constant personal 
assistance and direction from the instructors ; the advanced courses 
require more independent work. Every facility within the means 
at command will be provided for those capable of doing the work 
in research. 

The laboratory comprises five large rooms for general work, five 
smaller rooms for the work of instructors and investigators, a room 
for alcoholic material, dark rooms, and store rooms. The section 
assigned to morphology and cytology is provided with microscopes 
(among them a Zeiss microscope with mechanical stage, apochto- 
matic objectives, and compensation oculars), camera lucidas, polariz- 
ing apparatus, and photographic camera ; Cambridge, Minot-Zim- 

imbedding, stains and reagents, Wardian cases, and aquaria. The 
equipment for physiology, besides work rooms provided with chemi- 
cals and general apparatus, includes a conservatory, a dark room 
with constant temperature, incubators, steriliiers, horiiontal micro- 
scope, balances, thermographs, barometer, auxanometers, klinostats, 
and centrifuges. The heavier apparatus is driven by water motors 
and an electric motor. There is a good working library in the labor- 
atory, containing, besides many monographs, the leading French, 
German, and English periodicals. 

ZOO LOGICAL LABORATORY 

The zoological laboratory comprises twenty rooms in the second 
and third stories of the south wing of University Hall, with about 
8,000 square feet of floor space ; it is lighted by iifly-six windows. 
There is a large room for the elementary i*ork of students, and a 
smaller room for more advanced work in vertebrate morphology. 
These two rooms accommodate about fifty students at one time. 
There is a room for the housing of small mammals, a room for 
Morage, and a room in which a reference library is shelved. The 
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professor in charB« faas a private room ; and six Bmall rooms, each 
accominodatiDS oae or more persons, are used b; the instnictors and 
by students engaged in investigation. These rooms are provided 
with water and gas, and are fitted with tables especially designed for 
the work. A room for work in experimental zoology, a small lecture 
room, and a photographic room have been recently equipped. There 
are also rooms set apart in the museum building for the use of 
persons engaged in the study of museum material. 

Suitable provision has been made for the 'stud; of animals 
inhabiting the neighboring waters. There are sixteen aquaria (the 
largest seven feet long), and there ate arrangements for maintaining 
thirty small aquaria for the rearing of embryos and the study of 
isolated forms. 

There is a good equipment of microscopes, including a Zeiss 
microscope with apochromatic lenses, of microtomes, of Zeis^s 
photographic apparatus, and of other accessories. For illustrative 
purposes, there is a collection of alcoholic specimens (many of them 
from the Naples Zoological Station), a full collection of Leuckart 
and Nitsche's wall charts, and smatt collections of Ziegler's models 
in wax, and Blaschka's models in glass. 

P8YCHOLOQICAL LABORATORY 

The psychological laboratory is situated in a detached building 
in a quiet part of the campus. It contains fourteen rooms of various 
sizes for general laboratory work and research, including two dark 
rooms with outside windows. The rooms are all wired so that they 
can be connected electrically or be supplied with low potential cur- 
rents from a dynamometer and storage batteries. The rooms are 
amply supplied with water and gas. SufRcient power for all pur- 
poses is furnished by electric motors. 

The equipment includes a complete set of apparatus for the work 
of elementary experimental classes, models of the brain and sense 
organs, a Hipp chronoscope, kymographs, a large pendulum and 
gravity chronograph to regulate the registration apparatus, the minor 
accessories for reaction work, Meumann's time sense apparatus, the 
Marbe color mixer, a nearly complete set of Hering's instruments 
for color determinations, the various instruments made by Vtrdin 
for recording the movements of the vocal organs, a fall phonometer 
of improved design, a hydraulic air compressor for blowing the siren 
and Appunn's reeils, an Ellis harmonical, forks by Koenig, Edelmann, 
and Appunn, a Stern tonvarietor, and an unusually complete series 
of instruments for recording variations in circulation, respiration, 
and voluntary effort under the influence of mental states. In addi- 
tion, there are many of the usual instruments for work in other lines. 
Such apparatus as is needed for advanced work or research will be 
procured a% required. Every facility and encouragement is offsred 
to students of sufficient preliminary training to undertake inTestiga- 
tion on some special problem. 
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FORESTRY LABORATORY 

In the forestry laboratory students receive instruction in forest 
botany, timber physics, structure of woods, and certain features of 
wood technology, as well as in forest measuremenla and the methods 
of study of the growth of timber. A good collection of wood speci- 
mens, sections of trees, and lierbarium material is provided and will 
be increased as rapidly as possible. There is an ample supply of 
microscopes, compasses, calipers, height measures, and other appar- 
atus for use in the laboratory and in the field. 

SAGINAW FOREST FARM 

Special facilities for the study of forestry are supplied by the 
Saginaw Forest Farm, a tract of land about one mile west of the 
city of Ann Arbor, presented 10 the University by the Honorable 
Arthur Hill, of Saginaw. The farm, comprising eighty acres, is a 
typical example of the low billy land of the drift district, and con- 
tains as great a variety of topographical and soil conditions as could 
be expected in an area of (his extent. Its soils vary from heavy clay 
to sandy gravel. In addition to its other good features, there is a 
lake of clear water, from ten to fifty feet deep and covering an area 
of twelve acres. 

The farm is to serve as an object lesson in forestry. Upon it 
provision is to be made for (i) an arboretum of all useful forest 
trees that can grow in Michigan; (2) demonstrative areas Cor seed- 
bed and nursery work; (3) model plantations of forest trees, and (4) 
special experiments in forestry, relating to various methods of propa- 
gating di^erent kinds of timber, to the raising of particular forest 
products, and to other practical purposes. 

STATISTICAL LABORATORY 

Ihis laboratory is equipped with various instruments to facilitate 
the computation and tabulation of statistics ; among these may be 
mentioned one twenty-figure Millionaire arithmometer, one sixteen- 
figure Millionaire arithmometer, one sixteen-figure Tate arithmom- 
eter, one thirteen -figure Brunsviga arithmometer, several adding 
machines, and a tabulating typewriter. Students are instructed in 
their use and in the preparation and tabulation of premiums, re- 
serves, and other schedules required in the practical work of insur- 
ance offices and statistical bureaus. The laboratory also contains a 
working library comprising most of the important actuarial journals 
and text books on actuarial theory. Reports on vital and other 
statistics are drawn from the genera] library when required. 

OTHER FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION . 

For descriptions of the various laboratories, shops, museums, etc., 
* ] with the work in the professional departments, 
n the several departments. 
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THE HOSPITALS 
There are two hospitals connected with the University, afford- 
ing ample faciliticE for clinical instruction. One of them is under 
the direction of the Faculty of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery ; the other is in charge of the Faculty of the Homreopathic 
Medical College. Further information in regard to the hospitals is 
given in the chapters on the medical departments. 



AIDS TO MORAL AND RELIGIOUS CULTURE 

The churches of the city of Ann Arbor are cordially thrown open 
to the students, whose interests are largely consulted by the pastors 
ia their pulpit instruction and in their plans of work. There are 
churches of the following communions in the city : Baptist. Congre- 
gational ist, the Disciples, English Lutheran, German Lutheran, 
German Methodist, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian. Protestant 
Episcopal, Roman Catholic, and Unitarian. 

The Students' Christian Association,* which has a large member- 
ship, holds stated meetings for religious and for social improvement. 
Through the enterprising efforts of the association and the benevo- 
lence of those interested in its aims, a spacious and beautiful build- 
ing, called Newberry Halt, has been erected for its use opposite the 
University campus. 

The University Young Men's Christian Association has its home 
in McMillan and Sackett Halls, corner of State and Huron Streets, 
and is organized for Christian work among the young men of the 
institution. It is affiliated with the World's Student Christian Fed- 
eration, and employs a general secretary who spends his entire time 
in the interest of the association. 

The University Young Women's Christian Association, organized 
in 1901, has a present membership of more than eighty. It is 
affiliated with the state and the national associations. 

Guilds and other societies, consisting chiefly of students, have 
been organized in several of the churches both for religious and 
moral culture and for social entertainment. The Hobart Guild, 
connected with St. Andrew's Church (Protestant Episcopal), has a 
commodious building, called Harris Hall, planned and equipped for 
the objects of the guild; and two of the several lectureships con- 
templated in its plans, have been endowed, — the Baldwin Lecture- 
ship for the Establishment and Defense of Christian Truth, and the 
Charlotte Wood Slocum Lectureship on Christian Evidences. The 
Tappan Presbyterian Association occupies the building known as 
McMillan Mall ; it owns a theological library of several thousand 

•During the current year a union of the three Oirbtian Associations 
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volumei, snd one of its purposes is to msintain annual courses of 
lectiues upon church history and church work. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has organized the Wesleyan Guild, and has a 
permanent fund for the support of the Henry M. Loud Lectureship. 
The Baptist Church has recently acquired property which it designs 
to use for guild purposes. The Young People's Religious Union is 
a society formed in the Unitarian Church with similar purposes. 
The Foley Guild is an organization of Roman Catholic students 
under the patronage of the Rt. Reverend John S. Foley, bishop of 
the diocese. The society organized in connection with the Church 
of the Disciples is called the Inland League. 



FACILITIES FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE 
GynutosinmB. — The University haa two gymnasiums, one for 
men and one for women, erected at a cost of about $125,000, The 
former is called the Waterman GymnaBium; the latter, the Barbour 
Gymnasium, In the conduct of the gymnasiums the aim is not to 
much the development of a few gymnastic experts as the provision 
ef wholesome physical exercise for the many. The facilities of the 
buildings, including physical examinations and instruction, are free 
to all students, the only charge being a rental of $2 a year for a 
locker. A physical examination and a stated amount of gymnasium 
work in regular classes are required of students in the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and in the Department of 
Engineering, during tbeir Grat year of residence at the University. 
For other students, gymnasium work, for the present, is voluntary. 

The Waterman Gjmnojium.— The Waterman Gymnasium was 
named in honor of the late Joshua W. Waterman, of Detroit, who 
contributed largely to its cost. The main floor is a rectangle with 
truncated corners and dimensions of 150 by go feet, and is well 
equipped with the various kinds of apparatus usually found in the 
best modern gymnasiums. Several smaller rooms are devoted to 
administration, fencing, boxing, and other special purposes, while 
the basement is given up to baths and lockers. The main hall is 
Jigbted in (he daytime through a large skylight 66 feet above the 
floor, and in the evening by electricity. A gallery makes room for 
an elliptical running track 37s feet in length. 

The Barbour Gymnaiium.—The Barbour Gymnasium is named in 
honor of the Honorable Levi L. Barbour, of Detroit, a Regent of the 
University and a liberal contributor to the funds for its erection. 
The main floor has dimensions of 90 by 88 feet, and contains the 
apparatus required for Ihc first and the second year exercises. The 
building contains parlors for the accommodation of the women and 
a commodious ball (called the Sarah Caswell Angelt Hall) for lec- 
lurea, meetings, theatrical entertainments, etc. The gymnasium 
proper is thoroughly equipped with the usual apparatus, a swim- 
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ming tank, and bathing facilities. The Women's Dean and the 
Director of the gTinnasium have organized the work in accordance 
with the best linown methods. Special care is taken to ascertain the 
exact physical condition of each student entering upon gymnasium 
work, defects of the body are discovered, and corrective work is 
prescribed for all who need it. Tennis, basket ball, and gymnastic 
games form a part of tbe recreative work. 

I>ezter H. Peny Athletic Field.— By the generosity of Mr, Den- 
ter M. Ferry, of Detroit, an addition of twenty acres has been made 
to the grounds formerly known as Regents' Field, The combined 
tract of thirty acres lies a few minutes' walk southward from the 
campus, and is set apart and equipped especially for open-air sports. 

Snpeivision of Athletic Sports. — The general supervision of 
athletic sports is vested in a Board of Control, consisting of nine 
members, five of whom are chosen from the University Senate, and 
four chosen by the students of the University.* The Board thus . 
constituted has charge of all matters involving the relation of 
athletic sports to the University ; for example, the eligibility of 
players proposed for any University team, tbe arrangement of inter- 
collegiale games, the granting of leaves of absence, and the investi- 
gation of charges of misconduct on the part of players. The policy 
of the Board is to foster the spirit of honor and genUemanliness in 
atbletics, to suppress evil tendencies, and to see Uiat play shall not 
encroach too much upon the claims of work. For the furtherance 
of these ends certain specific rules and regulations have been 
adopted, a copy of which can be had on application to the Secretary 
of the University. 



ORATORICAL ASSOCIATIONS 
In addition to the University instruction in elocution and oratory, 
an active and earnest interest in public speaking is fostered and 
maintained through the agency of voluntary associations of students, 
which arrange and conduct debates and contests and co-operate with 
similar organizations in other institutions. 

UNIVERSITY ORATORICAL ASSOCIATION 

The University Oratorical Association was organized by students 
of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and of the 
Department of Law, under the guidance of the professor of elocu- 
tion and oratory, to foster an interest in oratory and debate, and 
also to participate in the direction of the annual contests of the 

•The Board of Control for the year 1904-1905 consists of Professor 
-■ ~ • - ' " "rofeasor Dow, Professor Hoff. 

a. Norcross, Paul S. Miller, and 
)ireclor of Outdoor Athletics. 
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Notthern Oratorical League and of the Central Debating Lugue, 
and of such other contests as may be arranged by tbe association. 

At the annual oratorical contest held the third Friday of March, 
the students who take first and second honors, respectively, are 
chosen to represent the University as orator and alternate in the 
annual contest of the Northern Oratorical League, and are alio 
awarded testinionials. as follows: First Honor, the Chicago Alumni 
Medal and $50 ; Second Honor, $50. In 1904 the first and second 
honors were awarded, respectively, to James Floyd Halliday and 
Hugo Sonnenscbein. 

Chicago Alumni Medal. — The Chicago Alumni Association of the 
University of Michigan offers annually a bronie medal as a testi- 
monial for excellence in oratory. The medal, designed by Mr. Louis 
H. Sullivan, of Chicago, is given to the student who is awarded the 
lirsf honor in the annual oratorical contest. 

Association TestitnoniaU, — The students who represent the Uni- 
versity as orator and alternate in the annual contest of the Northern 
Oratorical Le^^ue are awarded fifty dollars each by the Oratorical 
Association. 

NORTHERN ORATORICAL LEAGUE 

The Northern Oratorical League is composed of the oratorical 
astociations of the University of Michigan, Northwestern University, 
tbe University of Wisconsin, Oberlin College, the State University of 
Iowa, the. University of Chicago, and the University of Minnesota, 
Its purpose is to foster an interest in public speaking and to devate 
.the standard of oratory, by holding annua! contests. The contests 
are open only to undergraduates. 

Loieden Testimonials. — To encourage public speaking in the uni- 
versities whose oratorical associations compose the Northern Ora- 
torical League, Mr. Prank O. Lowden, of Chicago, has established 
an endowment fund, amounting to $3,500, and placed it in tbe bands 
of the Regents of the State University of Iowa, as trustees. From 
the interest annually accruing therefrom the sum of $100 ia awarded 
to the person receiving First Honor at the annual contest of the 
Northern Oratoiical League and $50 to the person receiving Second 

HAMILTON CONTEST 

Id 1903 the Hamilton Club of Chicago instituted a contest among 
the following institutions : The Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Chicago, and Minnesota, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and KnoT College. The contest occurs each year on January 
11, Hamilton's birthday. Of the representative orations from the 
universities only the four judged highest in thought by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose are delivered at the final contest. 
The subject of the orations must be Hamilton or his contemporaries, 
or the events with which he had to do. 

"The Hamilton Club offers as testimonials fioo to the student 
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winning First Honor and (so to the student winning Second Honor. 
The Michigan student winning the right to speak is allowed $35 for 
his expenses and Is for the printing of his oration, and may become 
a member of the Hamilton Oub within two years without initiation 
fee. In the contest of 1905 Hugo Sonnenschein won the right to 
represent the University of Michigan in the final contest and also 
won Second Honor in the contesl. 

CENTRAL DEBATING LEAGUE 

The Central Debating League is composed of the debating asso- 
ciationsof the University of Michigan, the University of Minnesota, 
Northwestern University, and the University of Chicago. Its purpose 
is to discuss, in public, leading questions of the day, and in this 
way develop ready and useful speftiter». 

The four universities are arranged in two groups for the semi- 
final debates, which are held the third Friday in January. On the 
second Friday in April in each year the winners from The groups 
meet in a final debate in the city of Chicago. 

The League is guaranteed an annual endowment of $200, to be 
distributed as follows: $130 to the side winning in the £nal debate; 
I50 to the side losing. 

Hamillon Car hair t Testimonial. — To encourage the interest in 
debating in the University Mr. Hamilton Carharrt, of Detroit, has 
established a testimonial of $150. to be divided equally among the 
deleters who represent the University in the Central Debating 
league. In 1903-1904 the testimonial was awarded to John Albert 
Rippel. John Chester Bills, and Oement Milton Holdecman. 

WISCONSIN-MICHIGAN DEBATE 

The fourth debate arranged between the University of Michigan 
and the University of Wisconsin will be held in Madison, Wis., 
March 31. 1905. 

Ferry Testimonial. — Through the generosity of Mr. Dexter M. 
Ferry, of Detroit, a testimonial of ttjo has been provided, to be 
distributed equally among the debaters who represent the University 
in the Wisconsin- Michigan debate. In 1(104 the testimonials for this 
debate were awarded, respectively, to Charles Edward Blanchard, 
Don Byron Colton, and Lavetgne Qarenee Amberson. 

CUP DEBATE 

In May, 1898, the Detroit Alumni Association presented the 
University Oratorical Association with a silver loving-cup, and 
requested that it be competed for annually by the Alpha Nu and 
Adelphi Societies in the Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, and the Webster and Jeffersonian Societies in the Department 
of Law. The society which wins the cup the greatest number of 
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rimes in twenty years is to bold it as a permanent trophy. The 
anniiat cup debate 19 held the second Friday in May. In these con- 
tests students who have previously won a University honor in debate, 
or have been members of a winning cup team, are ineligible to 
compete. In 1904 the cup debate was won by the Webster Society. 
Alger Medals. — Senator Russell A. Alger contributes annually 
$75.00 for the purpose of furnishing appropriate medala for the 
Honor Debaters of the University. These medals are awarded to the 
six men who appear in the intercollegiate debates. 



OTHER UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS 
Lecture Asaociation. — The Students' Lecture Association pro- 
vides each year, at a low price for admission, an attractive course 
of lectures. 

Choral Dnion. — The Choral Union is an arganization of students 
and others, for study and practice of choral music under the direc- 
tion of the professor of music in the University, and for the pro- 
motion of general musical culture. Under its auspices, and with the 
cooperation of the University Musical Society,* the following course 
of concerts is announced for the year 1904-1905: 
I. Symphony Concert. Pittsburg Orchestra, Emil Paur, Con- 

II. Historieai Recital, illustrating the music of the XVI and XVII 
Centuries on the instruments of the times : Arnold Dol- 

III. Kneisel Quartette. 

IV. Violon-cello Recital: Anton Hekking. 
V. Song Recital: Muriel Foster. 

VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, May Festival; a series of five concerts on 

three successive days in May. 

The Columbian Exposition Organ, purchased for the University 

and now known as the Frieze Memorial Or^an, in memory of the 

late Professor Henry Simmons Frieie, is used in this course of 

Other Oisanisattona. — There are several organizations of Uni- 
versity officers and students established and maintained for the read- 
ing of papers and the holding of conferences on topics of interest 

■The Universily Musical SoCKty is a body corporate under the laws of 
the Slate of Michigan. It has no organic connection with the University, 
though its memlicrship is restricted lo past gnd present University officers 
and students. This society has established the University School of 

', University cannot unifcrtalie to nrovidc, 

had by applying to Professor A. A, Stanley. 
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that do not fall within the scope of ordinary class-room work; snd 
some of these also aim to secure each year public addresses, by 
ipeakere of prominence, on subjects germane to the purpose of the 

The students of the Department of Law arrange annually for a 
celebration of Washington's birthday. The address in 1Q04 was 
given by the Honorable John L. Webster, of Omaha, Neb. 



ATTENDANCE AND DISCIPLINE 
The State of Michigan extends the privileges of the University, 
with only moderate charges, to all persons of either sex who are 
qualified for admission. Thus it does not receive patronage, but is 
itself the patron of those who seek its privileges and its honors. It 
cannot, however, be the patron of idleness or dissipation. Its 
crowded classes have no room except for those who assiduously 
pursue the studies of their choice, and are willing to be governed in 
their conduct by the rules of propriety. 

Students not in their places at the opening of the semester must 
present written excuses from their parents or guardians for the delay. 
Such delinquencies as tardiness, absence, deficiencies, and 
offences against good order, in the several departments of instruc- 
tion, are ordinarily dealt with by the instructor in charge of the 
department in which they occur. Flagrant cases are reported to the 
Faculty for adjudication. 

Students are suspended or dismissed whenever, in the opinion of 
the Faculty, they are pursuing, a course of conduct seriously detri- 
mental to themaelveB or the University. 

The following is a By-law of the Board of Regents :— 
"Whenever any Faculty is satisfied that a student is not fulfill- 
ing, or likely to fulfill, the purpose of his residence at the Univer- 
sity, or is for any cause an unfit member thereof, the President shall 
notify bis parents or guardians, that they ma; have an opportunity 
to withdraw him, and if not withdrawn within a reasonable time, 
he shall be dismissed." 



RELATION OF STUDENTS TO THE CIVIL 
AUTHORITIES 
Students are temporarily residents of the city, and like all other 
residents, are amenable to the laws. If guilty of disorder or crime, 
they are liable to arrest, fine, and imprisonment. A rule of the 
University Senate provides that if a student is arrested, or is con- 
victed of any ofFence by the civil authorities, he shall be cited to 
appear before the Faculty of the department in which he is matricu- 
lated, and shall be liable to suspension or expulsion. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 

Matriculation Fee. — Every student, before entering any depart- 
ment of the University, is required to pay a matriculation iee, Tbb 
fee, nhicli, for a citizen of Michigan, ia ten dollars, and for a person 
who comes from any other state or country, twenty-five dollars, is 
paid but once, and entitles the student to the privileges of permanent 
membership in tne University. 

Annual Fees. — In addition to the matriculation fee, every stu- 
dent has to pay an annual fee for incidental expenses, and. in tome 
departments, a small additional fee for special purposes. These fees 
are paid the first year of residence at the University, and every year 
of residence thereafter. Resident graduates ate required to pay 
the same annual fees as undergraduates. The annual fees in the 
several departments of the University are as follows ; 

Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: for Uichigan 
students, thirty dollars ; for all others, forty dollars. The tee 
required from graduate students who are granted the privilege of 
pursuing studies for an advanced degree in abtenlia is ten dollars 
for each year of registration. Students in this department who are 
pursuing a combined course, and, in consequence, are registered at 
the same time in one of the professional departments, are required 
to pay the annual fee due from students in such professional depart- 

Department of Engineering : for Michigan students, thirty-five 
dollars ; for all others, forty-five dollars. The fee required from 
graduate students who are granted the privilege of pursuing studies 
for an advanced degree in absentia is ten dollars for each year of 
registration. 

Department of Medicine and Surgery : for Michigan students, 
thirty-five dollars ; for all others, forty-live dollars. The fee required 
from graduate students who pursue special advanced laboratory 
courses in this department is, in addition to the ordinary laboratory 
expenses, ten dollars for each course taken. 

Department of Law : for Michigan students, thirty-five dollars ; 
for all others, forty-five dollars. A library fee of two dollars a year 
is also required of alt students in this department. 

School of Pharmacy: for Michigan. students, thirty-five dollars; 
for all others, forty-five dollars. 

Homuopathic Medical College: for Michigan students, thirty-five * 
dollars ; for all others, forty-five dollars. 

College of Dental Surgery : for Michigan students, thirty-five 
dollars; for all others, forty-five dollars. A further charge ^f three 
dollars a year is made to cover the cost of certain special supplies 
provided by the University. 

The matriculation fee and the annual fees must be paid at the 
bi^nning of the college year. A by-law of the Board of Regents 
provides that no student or graduate shall be allowed to enjoy the 
privileges of the University until he has paid all fee* that are due. 
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Holders of fellowships and of scholarships are required to pay tbe 
matriculation fee (it not already paid), the annual fees, the diploma 
fee, laboratory expenses, and other similar charges, tbe same as other 
students of the department in which their work lies. 

Tee for Special Entrance Examinations. — In the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, and in the Department of Engi- 
neering, an applicant for admission who presents himself for the 
entrance examinations at a date later Chan that announced in the 
University Calendar is required to pay the University Treasurer a 
fee of live dollars before he can receive permission to take the 

Laboratory Expenses, — Students who pursue laboratory courses 
of study are required to pay for the materials and apparatus actually 
consumed by them. The deposits required in advance ate different 
for the different courses, ranging from one to twenty dollars. The 
laboratory expenses of students vary wilh their prudence and 
economy. In the chemical laboratory the average expense for each 
course is about one dollar and twenty cents a week. 

Demonstration Couraes. — A fee of ten dollars is charged for each 
of the demonstration courses given in the Department of Medicine 
and Snigery. 

G7inna3ium Expenses. — A charge of two dollars a year is made 
for the rental of a locker. 

Diploma Fee. — The fee for the diploma given on graduation is 
ten dollars. The by-laws of the Board of Regents prescribe that no 
person shall be recommended for a'degree until he has paid all dues, 
including tbe fee for diploma. 

Fees for Summer Session. — (a) In the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts : a uniform fee of fifteen dollars for 
tuition for the session is required of all students, (b) In the Depart- 
ment of Engineering: a fee of ten dollars is required of all students 
who take the summer field work in surveying, (c) In the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery and in the Department of Law : the 
fees for tuition vary with tbe amount and character of the work 
taken. Further information is given on subsequent pages in tbe 
chapter relating to the Summer Session. 

Other Expenses. — Students obtain board and lodging in private 
families for from three to five dollars a week. Clubs are also formed 
in which the cost of board is from one dollar and a half to two 
dollars and a half a week. Room rent varies from seventy-five cents 
to two dollars a week for each student. The annual expenses of 
students, including clothing and incidentals, are, on the average, 
about three hundred and seventy dollars. The University does not 
undertake to furnish manual labor to students ; yet a few find 
opportunities in tbe city for remunerative labor. 

There are no dormitories and no commons connected with [he 
University. Students on arriving in Ann Arbor can obtain informa- 
tion in regard to rooms and board by calling at the office of the 
5ecretai7 of the University. 
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The Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
owes its name to a provision in the legislative act under 
which the University was organized in the year 1837. Its 
aim is to cover the broad field of general university study of 
the ancient and the modern languages and literatures, of his- 
tory, philosophy, mathematics, science, and the liberal arts, as 
distinguished from the more special work of the professional 
schools in engineering, medicine, law, pharmacy, and dentis- 
try; and it -offers a large number of courses of instruction, 
from which the student is allowed to choose such as he is 
qualified to pursue. 

The Graduate School established in connection with this 
department is under the direction of an Administrative Coun- 
cil, appointed from the Faculty of the department. 

A description of the Summer Session is given in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

The academic year extends from the Tuesday preceding 
the last Wednesday in September to the Thursday preceding 
the last Wednesday in June (September 26, 1905, to June 21, 
1906). 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
ADMISSION OF CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE 

[For admission to advanced standing, see page 58.] 

[For admission of students not candidates for a degree, see 

page SSI.] 

(For admission of graduate students, See the chapter on the 

Graduate School, page 133.] 

Applicants for admission as undergraduates must be at 
least sixteen years of age, and must have completed the 
requirements for admission, as here described. These re- - 
quirements are stated in imits, a unit meaning a subject of 
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study pursued through a school year, with not less than four 
recitation periods each wfek. The subjects from which 
choice may be made, and the number of units which will be 
accepted in each subject, are as follows: 

English Composition and Liteiature, 3 or 4 units. 
Hathematics (Aleebra and Geometry), 3 units- 
Physics, 1 unit. 

Greek, i units. Physiography, i unit. 

Latin, 2, 3, or 4 units. Chemistry, i unit. 

French, 2, 3, or 4 units. Botany, i unit. 

German, 2, 3, or 4 units. Zgology, i unit. 

History, i, 2, or 3 units. Biology, i unit. 

Fifteen units are required for admission. These fifteen 
units must include three units in English Composition and 
Literature, three units in Mathematics, one unit in Physics, 
and at least two units in Latin, French, or German. The 
other six units may be selected by the applicant from the 
foregoing list. 

Biology is defined as one half-year of botany and one half-year 
of zoology, hence it cannot be accepted from an applicant who offers 
at the same time either, or both, of those subjects. 

Applicants who intend to pursue the study of Latin in the Uni- 
versity should include in their preparation four units of Latin, 

Scope of the Preparatory Work 

The following descriptive outline indicates the amount of 
preparation expected in each of the subjects named: — 

English Composition and Literature. — The tbree units in English 
composition and literature should cover ihe "following subjects: — 

Composition. — As preparation for this requirement, sustained 
and regular practice in writing is earnestly recommended. The stu- 
dent should prepare numerous written exercises throughout the four 
years of the high-school course, and a sufficient numtier of these 
exercises should be corrected by the teacher and revised by the 
student to secure the desired accuracy. The subjects upon which 
the student writes should not be drawn cjcctusivcly from literature ; 
a considerable proportion of them should be so distributed as to give 
proper training in the various types of discourse, namely, descrip- 
tion, narrative, argument, and exposition. 

Rketoric. — The student should be grounded in the essentials of 
rhetoric, but those principles should receive emphasis which are 
most likely to be of service to him in his practice in writing, such 
as the principles of sentential structure, paragraphing, and the out- 
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lining of the essay. The correction of stock specimens of bad 
English is not recommended, and will form no part of the entrance 
requirement. 

Grammar, — The applicant should be prepared to state intelli- 
gently the essential principles of grammar and to explain the syn- 
tactical structure of any sentence encountered in bis reading. 

Reading of Classics. — The following books are recommended by 
the Joint Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English : 

1904 and 1905. For reading: Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice 
and luliui Caesar; The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in The Spec- 
tator; Goldsmith's The Vicar of WakeAeld; Coleridge's The Ancient 
Mariner; Scott's Ivanhoe; Carlyle's Essay on Burns; Tennyson's 
The Princess; Lowell's The Vision of Sir Launfat; George Eliot's 
Silas Mamer. For study and practice: Shakespeare's Macbeth; 
Milton's Lycidas, Comui, L'Allegro, and // Penseroso; Burke's 
Speech on Concitialion viilh America; Macaulay's Essay on Addison 
and Life of lohnson. 

1906, 1907, and 1908. For reading: Shakespeare's Merchant of 
Venice and Macbeth; The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in The 
Spectator; Irring's Life of Goldsmith; Coleridge's The Ancient 
Mariner; Scott's Ivanhoe and The Lady of the Lake; Tennyson's 
Caret h and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, and The Passing of 
Arthur; Lowell's The Vision of Sir Launfal; George Eliot's Silas 
Marner. For study and practice: Shakespeare's Julias Caesar; 
Milton's Lycidas, Comus, L' Allegro, and II Penseroso; Burke's 
Speech on Conciliation viith America; Macaulay's Essay on Addison 
and Life of Johnson, 

It is expected that the applicant will have read these books 
appreciatively and will have made himself familiar with the subject- 
matter and the form o£ each work. The reading should be con- 
nected, in reasonable measure, with the lives and characters of the 
authors read and with the history of their times. 

Although the books mentioned above are recommended as prep- 
aration for this part of the requirement, they are not prescribed. 
Books of equal merit, covering a similar range of literary types, 
will be accepted as equivalents. 

It is recommended that in connection with the reading of clas- 
sics, the memoriiing of notable passages, in both piose and poetry, 
should form a regular exercise throughout the whole preparatory 
period. This is all-important for the development of a correct taste 
in. language and literature. 

History of English Literature. — The applicant who offers four 
units in English composition and literature should have pursued the 
study throughout the four years of the high school course. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing requirement his preparation should include a 
systematic study of the outlines of English literary history. Due 
emphasis should be laid upon the division of the subject into peri- 
ods ; and the leading characteristics of. each period should be sttidied 
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and. aa far as is practicable, illustrated by the reading of representa- 
tive authors. An; of the current manuala of English literature may 
serve as the basis of tbis part of the work, which should occupy the 
third or fourth year of the course. The bistorical study should, 
however, be associated as closely as possible with the reading of 
classics. 

Applicauts who present themselves for examination will be asked 
to write two essays of not leas tban two hundred words each, one 
upon a subject drawn from the books in the foregoiiiK list, and the 
other upon a subject drawn from experience or observation. The 
language of thjse essays must be grammatical and clear. The spell- 
ing, punctuation, and capitalizing muat be correct. The applicant 
must show ability to discriminate in the use of words and to conr 
struct well-organiz^d sentences and paragraphs. A topical outline 
should accompany eacb essay. The applicant should also be pr^ 
pared to answer iiueations upon the fundamental principles of gram- 
mar and rhetoric. Additional questions in the history of English 
literature will be given to applicants for four units. 

Hatbematics. — The three units in mathematics required of all 
applicants include algebra through quadratics, and geometry, both 
plane and solid (including spherical). Beman and Smith's Elemenli 
of Algebra, and the same authors' Nem Plane and Solid Geometry 
are mentioned to indicate the scope and character of the work 
required. 

Phfslca. — The required unit in physics includes an amount rep- 
resented by Carhart and Chute's High School Physics. The instruc- 
tion in tbe class room should be supplemented by work in the physi- 
cal laboratory to the extent of at least one period a week throughout 
the school year. 

Gnek. — The two units in Greek should be made up of grammar, 
prose composition, and reading, aa follows: 

Grammar. — Goodwin's or Hadley's. Tbe inflections must be thor- 
oughly mastered. 

Prose Co mfojiiioH.— Jones's Exercises, with special reference to 
the writing of Greek with the accents, and to the general principles 
of syntax. Woodruff's Greek Prose Composition Is taken as an 

Reading. — Three books of Xenophon's Anabasis and two books 
of Homer. 

The so-called continental sound of the vowels and diphthongs, 
and pronunciation according to the written--accents are preferred. 

Latin. — An applicant offering two units in Latin should have 
completed Jones's First Latin Book or an equivalent amount in some 
other introductory text-book ; and should have read four books of 
Caesar's Gallic War, and one of the orations of Cicero. 

An applicant offering three units in Latin should have completed 
the foregoing requirements for two units. He should, in addition, 
have read not less than five orations of Cicero or six books of Vir- 
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gil's Aeneid, or an equivalent. And he should, further, be prepared 
to meet the requirement in Latin prose composition described below, 

N. B. — This preparation is not sufficient to enable the student 
to enter Latin classes in the University ; but arrangements are made 
whereby students who present two or three units of Latin may make 
up the full entrance requirement under private instruction. 

The four units in I^tin should be made up of grammar, prose 
compositioa, and reading, as follows : 

Grammar. — A thorough preparation in the elements of etymology, 
syntax, and prosody. 

Prose Coinfojit ion.— Applicants will be asked to translate into 
Latin a passage of connected English narrative, based upon some 
portion of the Caesar or Cicero read. As a text-book, Jones's 
Collar's, Danieii's, or Bennett's is recommended. Special care should 
be taken with the training in prose composition. 

Rcoding.— Four books of Caesar's Gallic War; six select ora- 
tions of Cicero ; and six books of Virgil's Aeneid. For any two 
books of the Aeneii, 1,500 lines of Ovid may be substituted. The 
books named may serve to indicate the amount and kind of text 
adapted to give the ability to read passages of moderate difiiculty at 
sight, which is what the University requires. 

The Roman method Of pronouncing Latin is used at the UnivCT' 

French. — The applicant who offers two units in French will be 
expected to pronounce French intelligibly and with some fluency, 
to understand French when spoken in simple phrases and about 
famtlar subjects, to read ordinary prose easily and accurately, and 
to write correctly in French simple sentences based on texts studied. 
This ability demands a lirm grasp of the elements of grammar (such 
as the conjugation of the verb, both regular and irregular, the use 
of auxiliaries, the forms of the pronoun, the agreement of adjectives 
and participles, the main uses of the articles, and the order of words 

sentence and common turns of expression and such command of 
vocabulaiy as may be given by Ihe careful, well directed reading of 
three or four hundred pages of easy prose. 

The applicant who offers three units in French should be able to 
read ordinary prose rapidly at sight, with clear understanding of the 
distinctions of tense and mode and all common points of syntax, 
to reproduce in simple but connected French the substance of a 
narrative or dramatic text, and to follow ordinary explanations and 
commentaries made orally in French. In acquiring this ability 
accent should be laid on the rapid understanding of the French 
phrase, whether it be addressed to the eye or the ear. Much should 
be read, spoken, and dictated. At least six hundred pages of prose 
should be read, and at the end it should not be too easy. 

The applicant who offers four units in French should be able to 
read at sight any French not offering very unusual diiGctiltles of 
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vocabulary or syntax, to translate into French a passsse of simple 
English, and to carry on a convenation in French upon a familiar 
subject. He should have' read, in addition to what is required for 
three units, at least one thousand pages of French chosen from 
standard authors, and he should i>e able to answer questions on the 
content and meaning of tiie works read as well as upon the language 
in which they are written. 

Gennan.*- — The applicant who offers two units in German shotild 
be able to pronounce German correctly and should be thoronghly 
familiar with the everyday facts of the grammar. He should have 
read about 300-350 pages of standard modern prose and should be 
able to take part in a simple conversation in German on topics drawn 
from the works read. He should also be able to translate easy 
English prose into German. 

The applicant who offers three units in German should, in addi- 
tion to tbe work described above, be prepared as follows : He should 
bave read two classics selected iroia the works of Lessing, Goethe, 
and Schiller, and about 250 pages of standard prose fiction and his- 
tory. He should bave a good knowledge of German syntax and 
should be able to write a short essay on some subject taken from 
the works read. He should also be able to translate ordinary 
English into German and to express himself in German grammati- 
cally and with ease on topics connected with his reading. 

The four units in German include the foregoing requirements 
and additional preparation as follows : The reading of live standard 
dramas (exclusive of those read in the third year) selected from 
the works of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Heinrich v, Kleist, and Grill- 
parzer ; a thorough command of German grammar, and the ability 
to speak and write German with considerable ease and correctness, 
Tbe applicant should have written several longer essays oti the works 

Histoiy. — The requirement of one, two, or three units in history 
may be met by selections from the following list: 

Ancient history to the year Soo A. P., one unit. 

Medieval and modern history, one unit. 

English history, one unit. 

United States history and government, one unit, 
A year's work in general history, with the use of such a book 
as Myers's General History, will still be accepted as one unit, though 
it is believed that better results will be obtained if a year is given 
to ancient history down to tbe fall of the Roman Empire (or, pre- 
ferably, to the year 800 A. D,), and a year to medieval and modern 

■A fuller statement of the requirements in German may be found in the 
'■Rcporl of the Committee of the German Section of the Michigan School- 
masters' Dub on a Uniform High School Course in German." Copies of 
the report may be obtained by applying to the professor of German. 
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Physiography. — Dryer's Leiions in Phyixcal Geography, Davis's 
Physical Geography, or Tarr's Neiv Fhyiical Geosrapky is recom- 
mended as a text-book. The textbook work should be supplemented 
by conferences, field excursions, laboratory work in meteorology, 
and the reading of such books as Geikie's Earth Sculpture, Shaler's 
Outlines of the Earth's History and Aspects of the Earth, Russell's 
Lakes of North America, Glaciers of North America, Volcanoes of 
North America, and Rivers of North America, and Mule's UouHtains 
of California. In connectisn with the laboratory work, Davis's 
Elementary Meteorology and Ward's Practical Exercises in Elemen- 
tary Meteorology are recommended. 

ChetnistiT. — The nature and extent of the requirement in this 
subject are indicated by tbe mention of Freer's Elementary Chem- 
istry as a text-book, or an equivalent amount in Remsen'8 Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Chemistry. The study of the text should be 
accompanied by laboratory work. 

Botftoy. — The unit required of those who offer botany for admis- 
sion is expected to include as much as a competent teacher, trained 
in laboratory methods, can accomplish with bis classes in a year. 
No attempt is here made to indicate the exact extent of the ground 
to be covered, for the teacher should have large liberty in selecting 
material and topics as occasion requires ; but it is recommended 
that one-half year be given to the form, structure, and habits of 
flowering plants, while the other half-year may he given to the nat- 
ural groups of plants, physiology, and the adaptation of form and 
structure to environment. 

The following text-books are recommended as offering numerous 
and helpful suggestions: Atkinson's Elementary Botany: Bailey's 
Botany; Barnes's Plant Life; Bergen's Foundations of Botany; 
Coulter's Plant Relations and Plant Structures; Spalding's Intro- 
duction to Botany: Stevens's Introduction to Botany, Ganong's 
Teaching Botanist is one of the most useful books for the teacher. 

Zoology. — An applicant who offers a unit in zoology will be 
expected to have a knowledge of at least eight of the following 
animal types: i and 2. Two protozoa: Amceba, Paramcecium, Vor- 
ticella, Stcntor, Volvox ; 3. A sponge: Spongilla or Grantia; 4. A 
hydroid : Hydra, to be compared with a medusoid form ; s. An 
echinoderm : starlish or sea-urchin ; 6. An annelid : the earthworm 
or the leach ; 7. A crustacean : crayfish, lobster, or crab ; S. An 
insect: butterfly (including immature stages), grasshopper, cricket, 
COcltroaeh, or other insect ; 9. A molhisk : the fresh water mussel or 
one of the snails; 10. A fish: minnow or perch; 11, An amphibian: 
frog, toad, tree-load, salamander (Amhlystoma), or mudpuppy (Nec- 

Theae forms must be studied by the laboratory method. Labo- 
ratory work should be directed not merely toward a study of animal 
structure, but as far as practieaWe toward the study of habits and 
reactions. It should furnish tbe basis for the class room discussion 
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of principles ; especially of evolution. Of the four periods per week 
that must be given to the work, two at least should be laboratory 
periods of two hours each, and the other two should be given to 
recitations or other class exercises. Careful original notes and 
drawings must be presented by applicants as part of the examination. 

The mention of the following books may serve to indicate the 
character of the work required; Needham's Elementary Lessons in 
Zoology; Davenport's Introduclioti to Zoology; Jordan and Kellogg'E 
Animal Life; French's Animal Activities. 

BiolOE7. — One half of the work above outlined in botany, 
together with one half of that outlined in zoology, will meet the 
requirements in biology. 

Admission on Examination 

Applicants for admission who are not entitled to enter on 
diploma (see page 57) must take the entrance examination. 
They should register with the Dean, at his office in Univer- 
sity Hall, the day before "the examination begins. The office 
will be open for this purpose Tuesday, September 19, 1905, 
and Thursday, February 8, 1906, from 9 to 11, and from 2 
to 5. 

The examination in the several subjects will be in writing, 
and will be held in Tappan Hall in accordance with the 
schedules given below. Applicants presenting themselves too 
iate for the scheduled examination are required to pay an 
examination fee of five dollars. 
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SCHEDULE OF EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 
FEBRUARY, 1906 

Friday Saturday 
Feb. 9 Feb. 10 

Algebra 8 a. u Room S 

Geometry 8 A. M Room 8 

Physiography 1 1 A. M Room 8 

German 2 p. M Room 8 

Botany 3 p. M Room 8 

Zoology -■ 3 p. M Room 8 

History 4 p. m Room 8 

Physics 8 A. M. Room 8 

English Composition and Literature 10 a. u. Room 8 

Latin z f. ti. Room 8 

Greek 3 P. M , Room 8 

French 3 P. M. Room la 

Chemistry 4 p. u. Room 8 

Conditional Admission 
An applicant who fails in some part of the examination 
may, at the discretion of the Faculty, he admitted condition- 
ally ; but any condition thus incurred must be removed at one 
of the next two regular examinations for admission. No 
student who has an admission condition outstanding at the 
beginning of his second year of residence will be allowed to 
enter his classes until such condition is removed. 

Admission on Diploma 
The privilege of sending pupils for admission on diploma 
is limited to schools that have been approved by the Faculty. 
On request of the proper authorities, the Faculty desig- 
nates a committee to visit a school and report upon its condi- 
tion. If satisfied from the report of the committee that the 
school is taught by competent instructors, and is furnishing 
a good preparation to meet the requirements for admission, 
described on pages 49 to 56, then the Faculty places the 
school on the approved list for a period not exceeding three 
years (inclusive of the year of visitation) ; reserving, how- 
ever, the right to require another inspection, if, within the 
period specified in each case, important changes affecting the 
course of study in the school, or the efficiency of the instruc- 
tion, seem to make an examination necessary. 
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The superintendent of each approved school is expected to 
send to the President of the University, annually, at a date 
not later in the year than March first, a catalogue of the 
school ; or, if no catalogue is published, he is expected to send 
a statement giving the names of the teachers, the number of 
pupils, and a description of the courses of study. 

Graduates of schools that have been placed by the Fac- 
ulty on its approved list are admitted without examination on 
presenting a recommendation, signed by the principal of the 
school, certifying that they have satisfactorily done all the 
work required for admission. The recommendation must 
be made on a blank form furnished by the University. 

The principals of approved schools are urged to send to 
the Dean, at as early a date as possible, the recommendation 
of each graduate intending to enter this department of the 
University at the beginning of the ensuing college year. If, 
on inspection, the recommendation is found satisfactory, the 
Dean will forward to the appHcant a certificate, entitling him 
to admission without examination. Such certificate, or an 
original recommendation, must be presented to the Dean at 
his office in University Hall as early as the day preceding 
the opening of the academic year. The office of the Dean 
will be open for the registration of applicants for admission 
on diploma from 9 to 12 and from 2 to 5, Saturday, Septem- 
ber 23, and Monday, September 25, 1905. 

Admission to Advanced Standing 
I. A student who brings a certificate of standing from an 
approved college or university, showing that he has satis- 
factorily completed at least one year of the curriculum of the 
institution from which he comes, may be admitted without 
examination to equal standing in this department of the Uni- 
versity. A graduate of one of the stronger courses of an 
approved normal school, who brings an official certificate ex- 
plicitly describing the extent and character of his work, may 
be given, without examination, such advanced standing as is 
justified by the course he has completed. 

The certificates above referred to must be presented to the 
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Dean of the department as early as the fifteenth of October 
(or, if the student enter at the beginning of the second 
semester, as early as the first of March). 

2. All other applicants for advanced standing must pre- 
sent to the Registrar as early as the fifteenth of October (or, 
if they enter at the beginning of the second semester, as early 
as the first of March) a statement showing the amount of 
work done in the subjects in which credit is asked. The 
Registrar will thereupon furnish a blank form for presen- 
tation to the professors in charge of the several subjects 
designated in the blank, who will by examination determine 
the amount of credit to which the applicant is entitled. 

Credits must be secured and returned to the Registrar as 
early as the first of November (or, if the student enter at 
the beginning of the second semester, as early as the fifteenth 
of March). An account once closed cannot be reopened 
without special permission of the Dean. 



Persons over twenty-one years of age who wish to pursue 
studies in this department, without becoming candidates for 
a degree, may be admitted as special students, provided they 
pass an examination in English, and show that they are 
qualified to pursue profitably the studies they may desire to 
take up. In the examination in English applicants will be 
asked to write brief essays on subjects that will be assigned, 
and to answer questions on the rudiments of English gram- 
mar. The examination will be held in Room 8, Tappan Hall, 
at 10 A. M., Saturday, September 23, 1905. The Dean's office 
will be open for the registration of applicants, Friday, 
September 22, from 9 to 11 and from 2 to 5. 

Should a special student subsequently become a candidate 
for graduation, he must pass all the examinations for admis- 
sion required of such a candidate, at least one year before 
the time when he proposes to graduate. 

Special students who wish credit for studies pursued 
before admission are referred to the rules relating to ad- 
vanced standing given above. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 
The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred upon students 
who have been in residence for at least one academic year, 
and have secured one hundred and twenty hours of credit. 
This credit must include Courses i and 2 in Rhetoric. With 
this restriction the student may select from the work offered 
in the department such courses as he is qualified to pursue, 
subject only to the following rules; 

RULES GOVERNING ELECTION OF STUDIES 

1. First-Year Elections. — Courses i and 2 in Rhetoric 
must be taken the first year of residence, unless for excep- 
tional reasons a postponement is allowed by the Committee 
on Elections. In addition to the work in Rhetoric, first-year 
students are expected to elect, each semester, three of the 
following courses, making a total of fifteen hours a week: 

Greek, 1, a (or A, B, C). Mathemalics, i, 2. 

Latin, i, 2. Physics, i, 2. 

French, I, 2 (or 3, 4). Biology, i, 2. 

German, i, 3 (or 3, 4). ChemiBtry, i and lo, 2 and 2a. 

History, i, 2. 

If a student has credit either toward admission or toward gradu- 
ation, for Giurses i and 2. in either French or German, he may 
elect Courses 3 and 4. If his credit includes second-year French 
- or second-year German, he may elect the work of the third year. 

In no case may courses not on this list be elected by first-year 
students without the permission of the Committee on Elections. 
This permission must be obtained before the election blank is handed 
in. The committee may be consulted between 4 and 6 daily, from 
Tuesday to Saturday of the first week of the semester (September 
26-30, ifios), in Room B, University Hall. 

2. Number of Hours Allowed. — In accordance with the 
provisions of the foregoing rule, first-year students are re- 
quired to elect fifteen hours a week. For all except first-year 
students the maximum number of hours a week that may be 
elected without special permission is sixteen, the minimum 
twelve. 

On special request students of exceptional proficiency may be 
granted additional hours, but in all cases such requests must be made 
in writing on a blank form provided by the Registrar, and must be 
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deposited in the Registrar's box on or before the first Saturday of 
the Bemester in which the additional work is desired. 

All requests for permission to take leas than the minimum num- 
ber of houra must be made in writing, stating the proposed election 
and the reasons therefor, and must be presented to the Deui on or 
before the first Saturday of the semester for which the election U 

When students are allowed to make up preparatory studies in die 
Ann Arbor High School a corresponding reduction is made from Ae 
maximum number of houi« allowed them in the University. 

3. Manner of Electing. — Election blanks, duly filled out 
and enumerating all the courses the student intends to take, 
must be deposited in the Registrar's box on or before 6 p. m. 
of the first Saturday of each semester. No credit is given 
for courses not properly elected. No student is allowed to 
elect merely a part of a course. 

Special students are required to submit their elections to the 
Committee on Elections for revision and approval, before depositing 
the blank in the Registrar's box. No auch blank is regarded as valid 
unless so approved. 

4. Change of Election. — After the first Saturday of each 
semester no study can be taken up or dropped without special 
permission of the Administrative Board. All requests for 
permission to take up or to drop studies must be made in 
writing on specially provided blank forms and in accordance 
with the rules printed thereon. 

RULES RELATING TO EXAMINATIONS AND CONDITIONS 

1. Students are required to take the examinations in all courses 
elected except such as they may have dropped with consent of the 
Administrative Board. 

2. No student absent from a regular examination without an 
excuse from the Dean is allowed to take such omitted examination 
before the next regular examination in that course. 

3. Students from other departments who absent themselves from 
courses elected in this department forfeit the privilege of electing 
courses in this department. 

4. Students are in no case examined before the time set for the 
examination of the class in which the work has been done. 

5. Any student reported as passed "conditionally" in any course, 
must remove the condition within one year from the date of the 
examination iu which it was incurred; otherwise, the course passed 
conditionally is retarded and treated as "not passed." 
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6. If a student is reported "not passed" in any course, he can 
receive no credit for that course unless it has been again elected and 
pursued as though it bad not been elected before. 

7. Any student who desires to remove a condition incurred at a 
> take a class « 



from which he was absent at the regular time, must obtain from the 
Registrar a blank form for presentation to the instructor in charge 
of the examination. The blank, when filed, must be deposited by 
the student with the Registrar within one week from the date entered 
upon it by the examiner. 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

The Courses of Instruction are subject to change from 
time to time. At the opening of each academic year, a 
special Announcement is issued, giving full information con- 
cerning the courses offered for the year, and the days, hours, 
and places of lecture, recitation, and laboratory work. From 
the courses offered in the various branches of learning, the 
student is allowed to make his choice, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Faculty (see page 60), 

The courses announced for the year 1904-1905, together 
with a few. that may be expected in 1905-1906, are described 
below. The amount of credit toward graduation assigned 
to each course is indicated by. the expressions one hour, two 
hours, etc. 

For convenience of reference, a few courses are included 
that are not ordinarily open to undergraduates, and for some 
of these no hours of credit are given. 

GREEK* 

Courses A, B, and C, are designed for those who have had no 
opportunity to take Greek before admission, or have not been able 
to complete the entrance requirements in Greek. A credit of four 
hours will be given for each one of these courses satisfactorily com- 
pleted. Students intending to enter upon the study of Greek at any 
time in their course will find it to their advantage to do so in their 

•SCBOOL 0» Classical Studibs at Athens.— This University, through 

.r .r ■^_ 1-: — j_ j^ ^ contrLbtitoT to tbt support of <ne 

it Athens. The school affords facili- 



J of some of il 

Bt1Idrin"'^"e'i 



the Arts of t 



Saduates of the Department of Ljteiiturc, Science, and the Arti 
niversity are entitled Co all its adTantaies without expense foi 
Ptofessot M. L. D'Ooge was director of the School iu iSSC-y. 
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first year. Courses 1 and 2 must precede all the other regular 
University courses in Greek. 

Courses 611, 6b, and iq, in addition to Courses i, 2, 4, s, t6, 
and at least two hours more chosen from other courses, are re- 
quired for the Teacher's Diploma in Greek, or for a recommendation 
to teach Greek. 



A. Elementary Greek. This course, with its continuation. Course B 
in the second semester, enables the student to take up Course 
1 (Lysias) the following year. Four hours. Dr. Siuaht. 
C. Elementary Greek, continued.* Xenophon's Anabasis and Greek 
pToae writings. This course ts designed for those who have 
completed Course i in the Summer School, or one year of 
beginning Greek in a preparatory school. Those who satis- 
factorily complete this course will be admitted to Course 1 
(Homer) in the second semester. Four hours. Dr. Stuabt. 
1. Selected Orations of Lysias ; Xenophon's Symposium. Two 
sections. Four hours. Professor Pattencill and Dr. Stuart. 
4. Demosthenes. Studies in the Attic Orators. Four hours. Pro- 
fessor Patten GILL. 
60. Teachers' Course. Lectures on Greek grammar with special 
reference to the origin of inflectional forms. Two hours. 
Professor D'OOGS. 
jb. Seminary in Tragedy. Studies in Aeschylus. The Oresteian 
Trilogy is read, with special refererfce to the dramatic art of 
the poet. Three hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
[711. Seminary in Tragedy. Studies in Sophocles, with special refer- 
ence to the dramatic an of the poet, and to the antiquities 
of the Greek stage. Three hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
8. History of Greek Art from the Beginning to the Roman Period. 
Gardner's Handbook of Greek Sculpture and Tarbell's History 
of Greek Art are made the basis of a more general study. 
Three hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
Course 8 is open to all students who have completed the first 
year, irrespective of the study of Greek, 
[to. Introductory Course in Plato. The Apology and the Crito. and 
selections from the Phaedo. Three hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
[11. Herodotus. Books VI and VII, and a Study of the Persian 
War, Three hours. Professor Pattehoill. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
tz. Thucydides and a study of the Peloponnesian War. Three 

hours. Professor Pat ten gill. 
iB. Plato and Aristotle. Selections from the Gorgias and the Nico- 
machaeau Ethics. Two hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
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34. Greek Epigraphy. A itudy of the local alphabets and 
in reading inscriptions written in them. Two hours. 
ant Professor Sandbks. 



B. Elenlentary Greek. Continuation of Course A. Xenophon's 
Atuibasit and Greek prose writing. Four hours. Dr. Stuart. 
3. Homer. Odyssey. Two sections. Fovr hovrs. Professor Fat- 
ten gill and Dr. Stuakt, 
5. Greek Tragedy. Euripides: iphigenia in Tauris. Three hours. 

Professor Pattengill. 
6b. Greek Prose Composition. This course is intended for tliose 
who are expectit^ to teach Greek. It affords constant practice 
in writing connected narrative in Greek, and includes an in- 
tensive study of the syntax and style of Xenophon. The ex- 
ercises for 1904-1905 are based on Books II and III of the 
Cyropaedia. Two hours. Dr. Stuart. 
9- The Bucolic Poets. The Idyls of Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 

chuB. Three hours. Professor Pattenciu.. 
1 6. The History of Greek Literature. Lecture; and recitations. 
Two hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
Course 16 is designed to give a general survey of Greek Litera- 
ture from Homer to the Roman Period, and may be elected 
by all students, irrespective of the study of Greek. 
E17. Aristophanes. The Clouds, tbe Birds, and the Froes. Three 
hours. Professor Pattehoill. 
Omitted in 1904-1905,] 
tg. Introduction Co the critical study of Homer. Lectures on the 
history of the Homeric text, ajid a study of the Homeric 
language and verse. A critical reading and interpretation of ' 
portions of the Iliad. Three hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
Course 19 is especially intended for those who are preparing 
themselves to teach Greek. 
23. The Alhenion Constitution of Aristotle, with special reference 
to the judicial and political antiquities of Athens. Two hours. 
Professor D'Ooge. 
[24. Pindar. The Olympian and Pythian Odes. Selections from 
Bacchylides. Three hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
Omitted in 1904-1905. 1 
35. Greek Palaography. Two hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 
[26. Lucian. The Dream. Charon, Timon, Dialogues of the Gods, 
Dialogues of the Dead, and other minor pieces. Discussion 
of the life and times of Lucian. Two hours. Professor 
D'Ooge. . 
Omitted in 1904- 19 05.] 
[17. Seminary in Plato's Republic. Two hours. Professor D'Ooge. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
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[29. Ancient Athenian Life. Illustrated by means of lantern slides. 
One hour. Professor D'Ooce. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

30. Modern Greek. Practical introduction and practice in reading 
specimens of modern Greek literature. Three kOHrs. Pro- 
fessor D'OOGE. 

LATIN 

Courses i, or lo-, and 2 must precede all the rest, and should be 
taken jn tbe first year, if the student plans to pursue any of the 
more advanced courses. 

In order to increase the range of work offered to advanced stu- 
dents, several of the courses in Latin are given in alternate years, 
new courses being introduced as opportunity is thus afforded. 

The requirement for the Teacher's Diploma in Latin is Iwenty- 
fi%'e hours of work in the department, selected after consultation with 
the professor in charge. 

Courses i, 2, 3, 4, s, 6, 7, and 23 are intended primarily for 
undergraduates. Courses 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, [4, 1;, 16, 17, iS, ig, 
20, 21, and 22 are for graduates and undergraduates. Courses iSb. 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, and 30 are, exclusively for graduates. 



I. Cicero, De Senectute, De Amicilia ; Selections from Catullus; 
Latin Writing. Three sections. Four hours. Professor W. 
Dennison, Assistant Professor Sanders, and Dr. Meadek. 
10. Cicero, De Senectute, be Amicitia; Selections from Catullus. 

Fovr hours. Dr. Stuart. 
16. Latin Writing, Three sections. One hour. Professor W. Den- 

NISON. Assistant Professor Sanders, and Dr. Meauer. 
3- Horace. Selections from the Odes, Satires, and Epistles. 
Studies in Roman Antiquities. Two sections. Four hours. 
Professor Drake and Assistant Professor Sanders. 
30. Horace. Selections from the Odes, Satires, and Epistles. 
Three hours. Professor Drake. 
[5. The Letters of Pliny. Interpretation of selected letters, with a 
study of Roman literary and social conditions at the end of 
the first century. Professor W. Dennison. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
[511. The Private Life of Che Romans. Lectures on Roman life, with 
a study of the social conditions of antiquity ; illustrated by 
stereopticon slides. Professor W. Dennison. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
Sh. Martial ; Pettooius ; Trimalchio's Banquet. With special refer- 
ence to the private and (he social life of the Romans. Tw 
hours. Professor W. Denncson. 
5 
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Sc. Comparative LinKuistics. A general introduction to compara- 
tive Indo-European and classical philology. One hour. Dr. 
Meader. 
7. Tbe Germania and Agricola of Tacitus. Inteipretations and 

lectures. Two hours. Professor Dsake. 
7a. History of Roman Law. Lecture*. A sketch of the develop- 
ment of Roman private law and of (he relations of private 
to public law up to the death of Justinian ; some account of 
Roman law in tbe Middle Ages ; and a discussion of the 
relations of Roman law to modern systems of law. One hour. 
Professor Drake. 
9. Rapid Reading of Easy Latin. The aim of this course is to 
train the student in the reading of Latin, without the use of 
the dictionary. Two hours. Dr. Me.idf.r. 
[go. The Pseudo-Cxsarian Bettum Africanum and Beilum Hispani- 
ense. Interpretation of tbe text, and critical study of their 
syntactical and stylistic peculiarities, accompanied by con- 
tinual comparisons with the usage of Oesar. Dr, HBApeit. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
II. Latin Writing. Introductory to Course la. The principal aim 
is to secure correctness of expression and a feeling for idiom. 
Three sections. Two hours. Professor W. Dennison, Assist- 
ant Professor Sahoers, and Dr. Meader. 
13. Juvenal. Interpretations and lectures. Two hours. Profeasor 

[130. Lucretius. Interpretations and lectures. Professor Kelsey. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

15. Introduction to Latin PaIa;ography. Lectures on the various 
styles of writing found in Latin manuscript, with exercises 
in reading from facsimiles. Two hours. Assistant Professor 
Sanders. 

17. Latin Grammar. Lectures on the phonology and morphology of 
the language. Two hours. Assistant Professor Sanders. 

170. Vulgar Latin. Lectures on the sermo collidianus and sermo 
plebeius, with special reference to the Romance languages. 
Interpretation of selected authors and inscriptions. One hour. 
Assistant Professor Sanders. 

19. Roman Political Institutions. Lectures. This course deals 
with the Roman conatitutjon up to and including the Augustan 
age._ Special attention is given to the reasons for the failure 
of the constitution of the Republic, and to the establishment 
of the Principale of Augustus. Points of resemblance to the 
American constitution are noted. One hour. Professor 

liga, Proseminary in Roman Political Institutions. Letcures, topical 
studies, and reports on selected themes in Roman constitu- 
tional law and history. Professor Dkake. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
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21. Teachers' Course. Inteip fetation of Qesar's Gallic War, with 
studies in the syntax and military antiquities. Two hours. 
Professors Kelsev and W. Dennison. 

am. Teachers' Course. Lectures on the Gaitic War. One hour. 
Professor Kelsey. 

aib. Studies in Cxsar, Two Hours. Professors Kelsey and W. 

23. The Antiquities of Pompeii. I-ectures, illustrated by the stere- 
opticon. A summary of the results of excavation and investi- 
gation at Pompeii is presented, with special reference to the 
contribution made by the discoveries to our knowledge of 
ancient art and Roman private life. One hour. Professor 

25. Reports on Ibe Progress of Research. Analysis and criticism of 
important articles in the domain of the l>atin and Greek lan- 
guages and literatures, Latin and Greek grammar and lexicog- 
raphy, Greek and Roman history, archxology. and antiquities, 
by members of the classical faculty and members of the Latin 
and Greek seminaries. One hour. 

xj. Seminary. Roman Satire, with special studies in Juvenal. Taio 
hours. Professor Kelsey. 
Course 27 is open only to graduate students. 

29. Study of Roman Coins. Hours of work in Coin Room aisigued 
by special arrangement. Professor Kelsev. 



3. Livy, Book i. Plautus. Terence. Four sections. Four hours. 

Professor W. Deknison, Assistant Professor Sandehb, Dr. 
Meader, and Dr. Stuart. 

4. Roman Literature, Selections from representative authors ; 

lectures. Three sections. Four hours. Professor Drake and 
Assistant Professor Sanders. 
4a. General Course in Roman Literature, Lectures and topical 
studies. This course is designed for students interested in 
the general subject of literature, who do not wish to make an 
intensive study of Latin. No knowledge of Latin is required. 
The Roman literature is treated in its broad relation to the 
Greek literature and to modem literature. Three sections. 
Tvjo hours. Professor Drake and Assistant Professor San- 



Christian Latin. Interpretation of selections from (he early 
Latin writers of the Christian church, with illustrative lec- 
tures upon Christian archeology and antiquities. Two hours. 
Dr. Meadbii, 
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6a. Roman Comedy. Selected plays of Plautus and Terence. Two 
Hours. Dr. Meadeb. 
Of Courses 6 and 6a. that one will be given for which the "larger 
number of students apply. 

6c. Comparative Linguistics, Continuation of Course 5c. Dr. 
Meadeb. 

S. Roman Law. Lectures and recitations. An outline of tbe fun- 
damental principles of Roman law. Special emphasis is 
placed on points of Roman law which illustrate principles of 
English law. Sohm's Inslitulet of Roman Law. Two houri. 
Professor Drake. 

8a. Modern Roman Law. Lectures and recitations. A sketcli of 
the history of Roman law from the time of Justinian to the 
present, with especial reference to the influence of Roman 
law on the law of Spain and the Spanish colonies ; followed 
by an outline of the general principles of Modern Roman 
law as embodied in modern codes. Two hours. Professor 
Drake. 

Bb. Advanced Course in Roman Law. A study of selected titles of 
the Digest of Justinian. Titio hours. Professor Drake. 
[10. Roman Art. Elements of Roman archxology : sculpture and 
painting in the Roman period. Illustrated lectures. Profes- 

Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

100. The Topography and Monuments of Ancient Rome. Lectures, 
in part illustrated. Three hours. Professor Kelsev. 

12. Latin Writing. Advanced course, with lectures on Latin style. 
Three sections. Two hoars. Professor W. Denmison, As- 
sistant Professor Sanders, and Dr. Meadeb. 

14. Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. Interpretations, with lec- 
tures on the Roman elegy. Two hours. Assistant Professor 
Sanders. 

[14a. Virgil. Georgia. Interpretations, and lectures on the Roman 
writers on agriculture. Assistant Professor Sanders. 
Omitted in 1904-1905. J 

16. Latin Inscriptions. Reading of inscriptions of different periods 
from the De Criscio collection and from reproductions. Inter- 
pretation of selected inscriptions. Tvio hours. Professor W. 
Dei4nison. 

[160. The Letters of Cicero. Interpretation of selected letters, with 
a study of Roman manners and political conditions at the end 
of the Republic. Professor W. Dehnison. 
Omitted in 1904-I90S-] 

18. Latin Grammar. Lectures on syntax and style. The forms and 
the meanings of the more important syntactical types are 
treated, and special attention is given to the discussion of the 
factors (subjective and objective) that condition their devel- 
opment. The continuity of the Grxco- Roman tradition in 
matters of style is epecially dwelt upon. Tvio hours. Dr. 
Meader. 
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18a. Vulgar Latin. Continuation of Course 170. One hour. As- 
sistant Professor Sanders. 

tiSb. The Italic Dialects. Lectures and recitations on the phonology, 
morphology, and syntax of Oscan and Umbrian. Interpreta- 
tion of inscriptions. Dt. Meader. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

20. Roman Administrative Law (Provincial Administration). Lec- 
tures. A short account of the geographical extension of 
Borne through her conquests, of her system of provincial ad- 
ministration, of the elfect of provincial development upon the 
life of the state, of the reorganization of the administration by 
Augustus and by Diocletian ; and a sketch of tbe later history 
of the provinces. One hour. Professor Drake. 

22. Teachers' Course. Virgil. Two hours. Professors Kelsev 
and W. Den HI SON. 

220. Teachers' Course. Lectures on Virgil. One hour. Professor 

22b. Studies in Virgil. Tujo houri. Professors Kelsey and W. 

Dennison. 
24. Reviews in Roman Literature, Latin Grammar, and Roman 

Political Institutions. Professor Drake and Dr. Meader. 
Course 24 is designed especially for graduate students. 
26. Reports on the Progress of Research. Continuation of Course 

25. One hour. 
28. Seminary. Roman Satire, with special studies in Juvenal. Con- 

tinuation of Course 2?. Two hours. Professor Kelsev. - 
Course 2S is open only to graduate students. 
30. Study of Roman Coins. Hours of work in Coin Room atsigned 

by special arrangemenl. Professor Kelsev. 

SANSKRIT AND COMPARATIVE LINGUISTICS 

The courses in Sanskrit offered below are designed especially for 
students of the languages, ancient and modern, and arc correlated 
with the courses in Comparative Linguistics, but individual aid and 
direction will be given to any who wish to devote themselves to other 
aspects of the study. 

Before beginning tbe study of Sanskrit, the student should have 
pursued courses in two of the three subjects, Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man, for at least four semesters. The courses in Comparative Lin- 
guistics ate open to students of modern as well as of ancient Ian- 



Beginners' Course, Grammar, and exercises in translation and 
composition. Text-books : Whitney's Grammar and Lanman's 
Sanskrit Reader. Two hours. Dr. Meader. 

Advanced Reading: Kalidasa's Caktintala. Elements of Pra- 
krit. One hour. Dr. Meader. 
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SC. Comparative Lin^stics. A general introduction to compara- 
tive Indo-European and classical philology. Study of the 
relationships, clasification, and general characteristics of the 
Indo-European languages, and discussion of the main ques- 
tions of comparative phonology, morphology, and syntax. A 
knowledge of Sanskrit is not required. Lectures and recita- 
tions. One hour. Dr. Meader. 



Interpretation of selections contained in Lanman's Sanskrit 
Reader, with elementary studies in the comparative morphol- 
ogy of the more important cognate languages. Two hows. 
Dr. Header. 

Advanced Reading : Selections from the Vedas. One hour. 
Dr. Meader. 

Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
'. Comparative Linguistics, Continuation of Course 5. One hour. 
Dr. Meader. 

HEBREW 



Genesis, Baer and Delitzach's Text. Gesenius's Hebrevj Lexi- 
con. Craig's Hebrew Word Jfonuoi. Gesenius's Hebrew 
Grammar, edited by Kautzsch, translated by Collins, twenty- 
sixth edition. Three hours. Professor Craio. 

The Minor Prophets, Amos. Hoiea, and Isaiah. Chaps. I-XXXV. 
Two hours. Professor Cbaig. 

Prophetic Literature. Isaiah, Chaps. XL-LXVI, and study of 
the modem literary criticism of the Book of Isaiah. Text- 
books : Hebrew Bible, Driver's Hebrew Moods and Tenses. 
Professor Craig. 



Deuteronomy, Joshua, I Samuel, Ruth, Jonah. Theite's Biblia 
Hebraica. Gesenius's Hebrew Lexicon. Mtiller, Outlines of 
Hebrew Syntax. Three hours. Professor Chaig. 

The Book of Job, including study of the literary structure and 
critique of the dominant ideas. Text-books : Baer and De- 
litzsch's Text and Haupt's Polychrome edition (text by Sieg- 
fried). Two hours. Professor Chaig. 

ASSYRIAN 



Introduction to Easy Historical Inscriptions from the Ninth 
Century a. c, with study of the grammar. Text-book : De- 
Fitisch's Assyrische Lesestucke, vierte Auflage. Three hours. 
Professor Ckaig. 
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The Babylonian Stories of Creation; tbe Deluge and the War 
of Marduk against Tiamat; lectures on tbe Cosmology of the 
Babylonians; Inscription of Tiglatbpileser I, cir. iiio B.C. 

Two hours. ProfesEor Ckaig. 



Historical Inscriptions. Selectiona from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions of Western Asia (R. I-V). Three hours. Professor 

Religious Literature. Texts: King's The Prayers of the Lifl- 
i»g Up of the Hand, and Craig's Religious Texts, Two hours. 
Professor Craig. 

ARABIC 



I. Introductory Course. Grammar and reading. Text-books: 

Socin's Arabic Grammar (English ed.) and Briinnow's Chres- 

tomalhy. Two hours. Professor Ckajg. 
3. Selected Suras from the Quran, with introductory lectures on 

the life of Muhammed and Muhammedanism. Two hours. 

ProfeMor Chaig. 

ARAMAIC, 8VRIAC, AND ETHIOPIC 

CourEBS in Aramaic, Syriac, and Ethiopie are given to students 
of advanced standing. The Aramaic parts of the Old Testament 
(Dan. 3:4-7:28; Eera 4:8-6:18; and 7:12-26) are read in conjunction 
with the study of Aramaic grammar. Hebrew, Assyrian, Arabic, 
and Aramaic should, however, ordinarily be pursued before taking up 
Syriac and Ethiopie 

SEMITIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 



Lectures. The beginning of history and civilization, and the 
history of Babylonia and Assyria, from the earliest historical 
period, cir. 4500 b. c, down to the Fall of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon. Two hours. Professor Craig. 

The lectures are illustrated by 200 lantern views, numerous 
photographs, photolithographs, and original tablets and casts. 

The History of Israel and Judah from The Conquest to the Fall 
of the Northern Kingdom under Sargon, 722 B. c. Two liours. 
Professor Chaio. 

The Religion of the Semites. A general study of Semitic reli- 
gion, with more especial attention to the religion of the 
Hebrews and of the Babylonians. Especially designed for 
students of theology and philosophy. Two hours. Professor 
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Study of the Henateuch — Genesi 
Erary origin of tbese books 
Tesli 



literary study of the Pentateuch, showing the 



to loshtta included. The lit- 
the conclusion of modem Old 
ng them. The history of the 



the long process of investigati 



I which has resulted in the 



conclusions now accepted by scholars irrespective of their 
theological attitude. The arguments in support of the literary 
analysis into the four underlying documents : The Yahivist, 
or JudiEan of the Ninth Century. The Blokiit or Epkraimite 
of the Eighth Century, The Deuteronomtc Code, on which the 
reformation of Josiah was based in the last quarter of the' 
Seventh Century, and The Priest's Code of the Fifth Century. 
Two hours. Professor Craig. 
The Study of the Minor Prophets, Amos and Hoses, and of the 
prophecies of Isaiah {Isa,, Chapters 1-35} and of Isaiah's 
younger contemporary. Micah, Tvto hours. Professor Craig, 



The History of Judah from the Fall of the Northern Kingdom 
to the Babylonian Exile, 586 a. c, and of the Jewish Sute 
from ([) the Exile to the establishment of the Congregation 
under Ezra, 444 B. c, (2) from Ezra until Alexander of 
Maccdon, 336 G. c., (3) from Alexander until Antiochus IV, 
17s B. c., (4) from Antiochus IV to the destruction of the 
state with the Fall of Jerusalem. 70 a, d. Two hours. Pro- 
fessor Craig, 

The Study of Deutero-Isaiah (/to.. Chapters 40-66), Jeremiah, 
Jonah, Nahum, and Daniel, Two hours. Professor Craig. 

The Study »f the iVisdom Literature of the Old Testament, 
with special discussion of the Booh of Job; its kinship to and 
contrasts with the great skeptical dramas of other literatures : 
The Prometheus of Aeschylus, Goethe's Faml, and Shakes- 
peare's Hamlet. Two kowi. Professor Craig. 

HELLENISTIC GREEK 



[1. Nev) Teslament. The Acts of the Apostles, including grammat- 
ical study of the peculiarities of Hellenistic Greek, and his- 
torical introduction to the Apostolic period. Text-books : 
Westcott and Hort's Greek New Testament, revised edition, 
with introduction by Ph. SchafF; Winer's New Teslament 
Grammar; Blass's New Testament Grammar; Thayer's Greek- 
English Leiieon. Two hours. Professor Cbaio, 
Omitted in 1904-1905.) 
2. The Gospels according to Mark, Luke, and John, including 
grammatical study in Hellenistic Greek. Tent-books as in 
Course i. Two hours. Professor Craig. 
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Is, I Corinlhiani, 11 Corinlhians. Text-books the same as in first 
semester. Two hours. Professor Csaio. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
4. I and II Thettaloniant , Ephesians, Colosiiani. Two hours. 
Professor Craig. 

FRENCH 

Courses i, 2, 3. and 4 must precede all others. Courses 5 to 14, 
inclusive, are open to students who have completed Courses i to 4, 
or an equivalent. Courses 15-31 are advanced courses for under- 
graduates and graduates. Candidates for the Teacher's Diploma in 
French are advised to take Courses 5, 6, 7, 8, zi, 32, 24, 25, x6. 



I. Elementary Course. Grammar and easy reading, with practice 
in speaking. Eight sections. Four hours. Professors Can- 
field and Levi, Assistant Professors de Pont and Effingbb. 
Dr. TniEME, and Mr. Peck. 

10. Elementary Course. Grammar and reading, designed especially 
for students wishing to acquire as rapidly as possible the abil- 
ity to read French. Two sections. Four hours. Dr. HaMIL- 

3. Modern Prose and Plays, with practice in speaking and writing 
Erench. Continuation of Course 2. Six sections. Four hours. 
Assistant Professors de Font and Effthoeb, Dr. Thieme, Mr. 
Peck, Dr. Hauilton, and Dr. Wagnek. 

30. French Conversation. Stress is laid on the acquirement of » 
good pronunciation and a correct accent. One hour. Assist- 
ant Professor de Pont. 

S. Advanced Prose Composition. Four sections. Three hours. 
Assistant Professor de Pont, Dr. Thieme, and Dr. Wagnek. 

7. The Drama of the Seventeenth Century; Corneille, Moliere, 
Racine. Three hours. Assistant Professor Effingeh. 

9. French Society and Culture in the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries. A survey of the principal factors that 
contributed to the formation, development, and decay of the 
classical ideal in French literature. Two hours. Dr. Thieue. 

90. French Historians. Selected chapters from historical writers 

of different periods. Two hours. Hr. Peck. 
II. Voltaire. Reading of selected works, lectures, and reports. 

T1V0 hours. Professor CANriELD. 
13. Hugo and Baliac. Part I. The novels of Victor Hugo, his 
art and literary methods. Lectures, readings, reports, and 
discussions. Two hours. Professor Levi. 
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15. The Dramatic Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Part I. 
The Drama of the Revolution; the Melodramatic Period; the 
Romantic Movement. Three kauri. Assistant Professor 
EFPtNGEE. 

17. Montesquieu and Diderot. Studies in the intellectual movements 
of the Eighteenth Century, Tieo hours. Assistant Professor 

19. Poetry of the Ninteentb Century, especially with teference to 
the growth and the transformation of the Romantic Movement. 
Lamartine, Hugo, Musset, Vigny, Gautler, Parnsssiens and 
Symboliates. Three fcourj. Professor CAWPIEtD. 

21. History of French Literature in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 
and Nineteenth Centuries. A general survey. Lectures, read- 
ings, and reports. Two hours. Professor Levi. 

23. Proseminary in French Literature. The early works of Victor 
Hugo. T1110 hours. Professor Canfield. 

25. Historical French Grammar. L Phonology. Lectures, with 
illustrative Old French readings. Two hours. Professor 
Can FIELD. 

27. History of French Literature to the end of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. Lectures, readings, and reports. Two hours. Dr. Hau- 



Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

Journal Club. Reviews of results of current research in t 
field of the Romance languages and literatures, by the i 
structors of the department and advanced students. 



2. Elementary Course continued. Reading of Modem French 

prose and plays, with practice in speaking and composition. 

Eight sections. Four hoars. Professors Canfield and Levi, 

Assistant Professors de Pont and Effimger, Dr. Thieme, and 

Mr. Peck. 
la. Continuation of Cotirse la. Two sections. Four hours. Dr. 

Hamiltoh. 
4, Reading of Modern French texts, with practice in speaking and 

writing French. Continuation of Course 3. Six sections. 

Four hours. Assistant Professors uE Pont and Effinoee, Dr. 
Thieue, Mr. Peck, and Dr. Wagner. 
4a. French Conversation, Same as Course 30, and not open to 

students who have taken that course. One hour. Assistant 

Professor oe Pont. 
6. Advanced Prose Composition. Three Sections, Two hov^S. 

Assistant Professor de Poht, Dr. Thieme, and Dr. Wagner. 
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S. The Drama of the Seventeenth Century. Continuation of 

Course 7. Three hours. Assistant Professor Effimger. 
10. Continuation of Course ij. French Society and Culture in the 

Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Centuries. Tmo 

hovri. Dr. Thiemb. 
ion. Continuation of Course 911. Two hourt. Mr. Peck. 
12. Rousseau. Reading of selected works, lectures, reports. Tjco 

hours. Professor Canfiei-d. 
14. Hugo and Batzac. Part II. Continuation of Course 13. The 

novels of Hugo and Balzac compared. Lectures, readings, 

reports, and discussions. Two hours. Professor Levi. 
16. The Dramatic Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Part II. 

Continuation of Course 15. Three hours. Assistant Professor 

Effihger. 
lEt. Dramatists of the Eighteenth Century. Regnard. Marivatuc, 

Destouches, Piron. Lectures, readings, reports. Three hours. 

Assistant Professor de Pont. 
20. The Growth of Realism in the Nineteenth Century, especially 

in the Novel. Lectures and assigned readings. Three hours. 

Professor Can field. 

23. History of French Literature in the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, 

and Nineteenth Centuries. Continuation of Course 21. Two 
hours. Professor Levi. 

24. Proseminary in French Literature. Continuation of Course 23. 

Tv)o hours. Professor Canfield. 
26. Historical French Grammar, II, Morphology. Lectures. TtVO 
hours. Professor Canfield, 

25. Provengal. Outline of the giammit, with readings in Appel's 

pTovetuialische Chrestomalhie. Two hours. Dr. Hamilton. 
30. Teachers' Course. A general view of the elements of grammar 
from the standpoint of the needs of elementary i 
One hour. Professor Canfield. 



ITALIAN 



Grammar. Easy Prose. Three hours. Profes 

1 is open only to students who have coraplelec 

I 2 in French. 

La Vita Nuova and La Divina Commedia. 

ns. Two hours. Professor Levi. 



z. Continuation of Course i. Modern readings. Three hourt. 
Professor Levi. 

4. Dante. La Divina Commedia. Continuation of Course 3. Lec- 
tures and recitations. Tvio hours. Professor Levi. 
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Elementary Course. Grammar and easy reading. Two sections. 

Three hours. Dr, Waomer. 
Course i must be preceded by Courses i and 2 in French. 
Reading of modem texts, with advanced practice in speaking 

and writing. Three hours. Dr. Wagneii. 
Cervantes. Novetas Ejemplares. Tvio hours. Dr. Wagnek. 



Continuation of Course i. Reading of modern prose and plays, 

with exercises in spealiing and writing Spanish. Three hours. 

Dr. Wagneb. 
Reading of modern texts, with advanced practice in speaking 

and writing. Three hours. Dr. Wagneb. 
History of Spanish Literature in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 

Centuries. Lectures and readings. Two hours. Dr. Wagneb. 

GERMAN 

Courses 7-42 are advanced undergraduate and graduate courses, 
and should be elected only after consultation with the instructors. 

and 26 are usually required for the Teacher's Diploma in German. 
I. Elementary Course. Pronunciation, grammar, easy readings, 
with practice in speaking and writii^ German. Seven sec- 
tions. Four hours. Assistant Professor Hilpneb, Dr. Flobee, 
Dr. BoucKE, Dr. Egoebt, Mr. Dieteble. Dr. Lange, and Mr. 

SCHOLL. 

3. Modem Prose, narrative and dramatic, with practice in speak- 
ing and writing German. Nine sections. Four hours. As- 
sistant Professor Hildner, Dr. Plobeb, Dr. Boucke, Dr. Ec- 
GERT, Mr. DiETERLE. and Dr. Lahoe. 

S- Third-year Eleclives. These may be taken as — 

Sa. Schiller's. Wattenstein and Die Braut von Messina. Two 
sections. Four hours. Professor Winkler and Assistant Pro- 
fessor DlEKHOFF. 

sit. Goethe's Gate von Bertichingen, Leiden des jungeit Wer- 
thers, and Schiller's Kabate und Liebe. Three hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Hildner. 

Sc, Don Carlos, Maria Stuarl, and lungfrau von Orleans. 
Three hours. Dr. Floker. 

Sd. Lessing's Hamburgische Dramaturgie. Two hours. As- 
sistant Professor Hildner. 
7. Selected Readings from the Novels of Freylag, Scheffel, and 
Sudermann. Two hours. Dr. Florer. 
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g. German Composilion. Five 9e< 
Professors Diekhoff and Hil 

and Mr. DlETERLE. 

ga. Advanced German Composition. Tteo hours. Dr. Boucke. 

German Conversation. Three sections. Two hoars. Dr. Lange. 

A Systematic Study of Modern German Grammar. Intended 

primarily for those who are preparing themselves to teach 

German. Two hours. Assistant Professor Diekhofp. 

Goethe's Fausl. Part 1. Lectures and recitations. Thomas's 

edition. Two hours. Professor Winkler. 
History of German Literature. From the earliest times to the 
end of the Middle Ages. Lectures and selected readings. 
Two hours. Professor Winkleb. 

19. German Romanticism. The beginnings of the Romantic Move- 
ment in its relation to the social, political, and philosophical 
thought of the times. Lectures, discussions, and assigned 
readings. Two hours. Professor Wikklkh. 

21. Proseminary in Modern German Literattire. The Storm and 
Stress Movement. Two houn. Professor Wimklek. 

13. Epochs of German Culture. Lectures and readings of selec- 
tions from Freytag's Bilder aus der deuischen Vergangenheit. 
Two hours. Dr. Boucke. 

25. The Early Writings of Leasing. Lectures and reports. Two 
hours. Dr, Fu>KER. 

17, Introduction to Middle High German. .Lectures and recitations. 
Paul's Mittelhochdeutiche Grammalik, 4te Aufl., and Bach- 
mann's Millelhochdeulsches Lesebuch. Two hours. Assistant 
Professor Diekhoff. 

2g. Old High German. Lectures based upon Braune's Abriss der 
Althochdeulschen Grammatik, zte Aufl., and reading of selec- 
tions from Braune's Althochdeutsckes Lesebuch, 4ti! Aufl. 
Two hours. Assistant Professor Diekhoff. 

(31. Old Saxon. Lectures and recitations. Holthausen's AUs'dch- 
sisches Blementarbuch, and Behagbel's Heliand. Two hours. 
Assistant Professor Diekhoff. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

37. The Elements of Phonetics, with special reference to the sounds 
of German, French, etc. Two hours. Professor Heufl. 

41. History of the German Language. Two hours. Dr. Boucke. 



Elementary Course. Grammar, descriptive prose, short stories, 
with practice in speaking and writing German. Seven sec- 
tions. Four hours. Assistant Professor Hildneh, Dr. Floher, 
Dr. Boucke, Dr. Eccebt, Mr. Dietskle, Dr. Lange, and Mr. 

SCHOLI.. 
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4. A drama of Lessing, Goethe, or Schiller, with collateral prose 
reading and practice in speaking and wriliDg German. 
Nine sections. Four hours. Assistant Professor HiLUMER, 
Dr, Floser, Dr. Bouckk, Dr. Egcert, Mr. Dieteble, and Dr, 
Lange. 

6. Third-year Electives. These may be taken as— 

611. Goethe's Iphigenie, Taiso, Hermann und Dorothea, and 
IVilhelm MeUter. Two sections. Fottr hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor HiLDHER and Dr. Florer. 
66. Leesing's Nathan der fVeise, Anli-Goese, and Ereiehuns 
des Mensckengeschlechts. Three hours. Assistant Professor 

DiBKHOFF. 

6c. Lessing's Laokoon, A study of Lessing's essay with c 
parison of the critiques of Herder and Goethe. Two ho 
Professor Wikkler. 
6d. German Lyrics. Lyrics of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, Uhiand, 
Geibel, etc. Two hours. Dr. Egcert. 
8. Selected readings from the Novels of Auerbach, Spielhagen, 
Frenssen, etc. Two hours. Dr. Floreb. 

10. German Composition. Continuation of Course 9. Four sec- 
tions. Two hours. Assistant Professors Diekhopf and Hil 
NER, Dr. BoucKE, and Mr. Dieterle. 

1 00. Advanced German Composition, Continuation of Course g 
Taio hours. Dr. BouCKE, 

la. German Conversation. Continuation of Course 11. Three se 
tions. Two hours. Dr, Lange. 

14. A Systematic Study of Modern German Grammar. Continua- 
tion of Course 13. Intended primarily for those who are 
preparing themselves to teach German. Two hours. Assistant 
Professor Diekhoff. 

16. Goethe's Faust, Part II. Continuation of Course 15. Thomas's 
edition. Two hours. Professor Winki.eh. 

18. History of German Literature, From Luther 10 the death of 
Lessing. Continuation of Cour.se 17. Lectures and selected 
readings. Two hours. Professor Winkler. 

ao. History of German Literature of the Nineteenth Century down 
to the Revolution of 1848, Continuation of Course 19. Two 
hours. Professor Winkler. 

22. History of German Literature in the second half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Two hours. Professor Winkler. 

24. Epochs of German Culture. Continuation of Course 23, Tvio 
hours. Dr. BouCke. 

26. Teachers' Course. Lectures, and discussions on the methods of 
teaching German and the organiiation of courses. Two hours. 
Professor Winkler. 

28, The Middle High German Folk-epic. Lectures and readii^ of 
portions of the Nibelangenlied, Gudrun, and minor epice. 
Continuation of Course 27. Two hours. Assistant Professor 
Diekhoff. 
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;o. Old High German. Readings from Otfrid's Bvangelienbuch and 
lectures on Old High German Literature. Continuation of 
Course 29. Two hours. Assistant Professor Diekhoff. 

[32. Old Saxon. Continuation of Course 31. Two hsari. Assistant 
Professor Diekhoff. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

37a. Tbe Teaching of Modern Langu^es. Two hours. Professor 

38. Life and Works of Luther. Lectures and assigned reading). 

Two hoitrs. Dr. Flober. 

39. Hans Sachs. Lectures, reading, and reports. Two hours. As- 

sistant Professor Hildner. 
*o. Heinrich Heine. A comprehensive study of his life and works. 
Lectures and reports on assigned topics. Two hours. Dr. 

BOUCKE. 

43. History of the Geiman Language. Continuation of Course 41. 
Two hours. Dr. Boucke, 

GOTHIC 



Lectures on Phonology and Morphology and reading of tbe 

Gospels. Wright's Primer of the Gothic Language. Two 
kours. Assistant Professor Diekhoff. 



SCANDINAVIAN 



[35. Old Icelandic. Introductory Course. Lectures and recitations. 
Kahle's Altisldndisches Elementarbuch. Two hours. Dr. 
Boucke. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 



[36. The Elder Edda. Jonson. Eddalieder. Two hours. Dr. 

Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

Current Literature of German Philology and Literature. Meet- 
ings of instructors and advanced students in the German 
department are held every two or three weeks throughout the 
year, at which reports are made on important contributions 
to Germanic philology and literature. 
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ENGLISH PHILOLOGY AND GENERAL LINGUISTICS 
The work of this department is concerned with the study of (i) 
the mother tongue, (z) the life and Rrowth of language in general, 
and (3) the leaching of language. Courses 6, 7, and 9 are Teachers' 
Courses in the English department. Courses 4 and 1 1 are the same 
as Courses 37 and 37a in German. Course 2 15 recommended in the 
various language departments to those intending to teach. 



Old English (Anglo-Saxon) for beginners. Intended to furnish 
(i) a practical introduction to the study of Old English for 
those who wish to devote themselves to the subject, (2) a 
basis for historical study of the language. T'WO hours. Pro- 
fessor Hempl. 

Chaucer's English, A brief introduction to the subject, the 
private reading of several of Chaucer's works, and the study 
of Chaucer's English as compared with Modern English. Tuio 
hours. Professor Hempl. 

Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

The History of the English Language. Lectures on the most 
important factors in the history of the language, together with 
the investigation of the cause and process of certain changes 
in usage. Two hours. Professor Hempl. 

English Etymology. A study of the origin of English words 
and of the changes they have undergone in form and mean- 
ing. Tjbo hours. Professor Hempl. 

Special Problems. The investigation of special problems in 
English philology, dealing chiefly with the historical devel- 
opment of certain phases of English speech. Ttvo hours. 
Professor Hempl. 

The Elements of Phonetics, with special reference to the sounds 
of German, French, etc. Two hours. Professor Hempl. 

Course 4 is expressly designed for candidates who are prepar- 
ing themselves to teach modern languages. 



the study of some of the simpler problems of general lin- 
guistics. Two hours. Professor Hempl. 

Old English (Anglo-Saxon) Poetry. Titio hours. Professor 
Hempl. 

Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

Old English (Anglo-Saxon) Prose, l-ectures on the history of 
Old English sounds and' forms, together with the private 
reading of Old English prose texts and the investigation of 
one or two problems. Two hours. Professor Heupl. 

Course 10 must be preceded by Course 3. 
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g. Modem English Grammar. Tvio htmrt. Professor Hempl. 
Course 9 is intended especially for candidates preparing to 
t«acb English. 

6, Spoken English, with special reference to American English. 
A study of colloquial English as distinguished from the Eng- 
lish of books and artificial speech. It is the aim of the course 
to give to students who have not much acquaintance with 
foreign languages, some idea of the nature of language and 
the cause of diversity of usage in the different parts of the 
English-speaking world. Two hours. Professor Hemfl. 
Course 6 may be offered in place of Course 7 or Course 9 in 
fulfilment of the requirement for a Teacher's Diploma, 
iz. Special Problems. The investigation of special problems in 
English philology, dealing chiefly with the historical develop- 
ment of certain phases of English speech. Two hours. Pro- 

!i. The Teaching of Modem Foreign Languages. Two hours. Pro- 
fessor Heufl, 
Course [ 1 aims to provide for those who intend to be teachers 
of modern languages (i) a brief survey of the most impor- 
tant methods now employed, and (a) practical instruction in 
the conduct of the work of the first year. 

ENGLISH 

Courses 11, 12, and 14 are conducted on the seminary plan, the 
class being divided into small sections for the presentation of tbescfl 
and reports, and for extempore discussion and conference. These 
courses are designed for advanced students only, and are usually 
taken by students in their last year of residence at the University. 

Courses 4, 4a, 8, 10, ion, 11, 12, and 14 will ordinarily be found 
suitable for graduate students as well as for undergraduates. In 
the case of students who have taken these courses for their firsi 
degree, special advanced courses are arranged for graduate study, 
after conference with the candidate. Some of the courses given in 
recent years are the following : The Development of the English 
Novel; The English Satirists of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries ; The Romantic Revival in England at the close 
of the Eighteenth Century ; The Pre- Shakespearean Drama in Eng- 
land ; Shakespeare's Histories. 

Students who desire to take a Teacher's Diploma in English and 
Rhetoric will be expected to complete Courses s, 7 (or 9), id, 100, 
II, and la in English, and Courses 3 (or 4), and 6 in Rhetoric, For 
Course- 7 (or g) Course 6 in English Philology may be substituted 
at the option of the student. 

Courses 3, 7, 8, and g are identical with the corresponding courses 
in English Philology. 
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English Literature. Historical Outline, with assigned readings. 
Two sections. Two hours. Assistant Professor StbauSE. 

Course i (together wjtfa Course 2) is designed to give a general 
introduction to the subject, preparatory to a more minute 
study of special periods. 

Old English (Anglo-Savon) for beginners. Tuio hours. Pro- 
fessor Hempl. 

English Literature. The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries. 
Lectures and readings, mainly in p re-Chaucerian Middle- 
English literature, illustrating Chaucer and the Middle Ages. 
Two hours. Dr. Tatlock. 

Course 4 is suitable for graduate students as well as under- 
graduates, and must be preceded or accompanied by a course 
in Cbaucer. 

English Literature. Chaucer. The General Prologue and six 
of the Canterbury Tales are read in the class room, with at- 
tention to language and antiquities, and with the purpose of 
giving an intelligent appreciation of Chaucer and hii age. 
Most of Chaucer's poems are read outside by the students, 
and occasional lectures are delivered. Two sections. Two 
hours. Dr. Tatlock. 
[. English Literature. From the Renaissance to the death of 
Spenser. More, Wyatt and Surrey, Lyiy, Sidney, and other 
writers; the new lyric poetry, formal satire, and the early 
novel ; the drama from the Renaissance to Shakespeare. Lec- 
tures, reading, and recitations. Three hours. Dr. Tatlock. 

English Literature. From Milton to Pope. Three hours. As- 
sistant Professor Stkauss. 

The History of the English Language. Two hours. Professor 
Hehfl. 

Poetics. The Epic and the Lyric. Lectures and discussions. 
One hour. Professor Deuuon. 

Course 10 is especially designed to accompany Course 11. 

English Literature Seminary. Study of Masterpieces : More's 
Utopia: Bacon's Essays; Milton's Areopagitica ; Carlyle's 
Sartor Resarlus; George Eliot's Silas Marner; Spenser's 
Faery Queen, Book I; Shakespeare's Sonnets; Milton'B Para- 
dise Lost; Dryden's Absalom and Achilophel; Wordsworth's 
Excursion; Tennyson's Maud; Browning's The Ring and tlie 
Book; Swinburne's Alalanta in Catydon. Six sections. TviO 
hoars. Professor Demmon and Assistant Professor Strauss. 

Studies in the text of Shakespeare. Two hours. Professor 
Deuuon. 
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Course 15 is designed principally for graduate studeata. The 
aim will be to illustrate the methods ot textual study as 
applied to a play like Hamlet, and the difficulties to be otcT' 
come in establishing a text. The McMillan Shakespeare 
Library affords a very full apparatus for these studies. 



2. English Literature. Historical Outline, with assigned readings. 
Continuation of Course 1. Two sections. Two hourt. As- 
sistant Profesmr Stkauss. 
4a. English Literature. From Chaucer to the Renaissance. Lec- 
tures and outside readings in Chaucer, Gower, Langland, Man- 
deville, Malory, Skelton, the Scottish poets of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuties, and other writers, and on the native 
origin of the English drama. Two hours. Dr. Tatlocc. 
Course 4a is suitable for graduate students as well as under- 
graduates. 
S. English Literature. Chaucer. Two houri. Dr. Tatldck. 

See note on English ;, in the first semester. 
5b. English Literature. From the death of Spenser to the Restora- 
tion. Lectures and outside reading, with recitations on both. 
The course deals with the drama from Shakespeare to the 
closing of the theatres, including Shakespeare. Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Webster, Middleton, Maasinger and Ford ; 
with Bacon, Browne, Burton, Izaak Walton, and other prose 
writers ; and with Giles and Phineas Fletcher, Herbert, Her- 
rick, Milton, and other poets. Three hours. Dr. Tatloci. 
6a, English Literature. From Pope to Wordsworth. Three hours. 

Assistant Professor Stbauss. 
6b. English Literature. From Wordsworth to Tennyson. Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Scott. Byron, Shelley, Keats, and other 
poets: Lamb, Haililt, Hunt, De Quincey, Scott, Jane Austen, 
and other prose writers. Lectures, reading, and recitations. 
Three hours. Dr. Tatlock. 
[8. Old English (Anglo-Saxon) Poetry. Two hours. Professor 
Hbufl. 
Omitted in 1904-11)05.] 
g. Modem English Grammar. Two hours. Profes'-or Hbmpl. 
This course is intended especially for candidates preparing to 
. teach English, 
loa. Poetics. The Drama. Lectures and discussions. One hour. 
Professor Dbuuok. 
Course 100 is especially designed to accompany Courae I3. 
11. -Shakespeare Seminary. PJays selected; A Midsummer Nigkfs 
Dream; The Merchant of Venice; As You Like It; The Tem- 
pest; Richard III; the two parts of Henry IV; Henry V; 
Romeo and Juliet; Hamlet; Othello; King Lear; Macbeth; 
Coriolanus. Sin sections. Two hours. Professor Diuuoh 
and Assistant Professor Stbauss. 
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14. American Literature Seminary, Authors studie<3: Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Foe, Holmes, Thoreau, Lowell, Taylor, Howells, and James. 
Tvio kouTt. Professor Deuuon. 
Course 14 must be preceded by Course 11. Representative 
works of the authors named are studied and compared with 
masterpieces of British authors, and an attempt is made to 
discover (he distinctively American element. 

RHETORIC 

Courses i and 2 are required of all first-year students, and must 
precede all other courses. 

Students who desire to take a Teacher's Diploma in English and 
Rhetoric will be expected to complete Courses s, 7 (or 9), 10, 11, 
and 12 in English, and Courses 3 (or 4) and 6 in Rhetoric. For 
Course 7 (or 9) in English Course 6 in English Philology may be 
substituted at tne option of the student. 

The courses offered in this department are of three principal 
kinds: (i) Those intended primarily to give the student practice 
in the leading types of prose composition. These include Courses 
It 2, 3, 4, 13, and 14. (2) Courses intended primarily to familiarize 
the student with the fundamental principles of rhetoric and criti- 
cism. These include Courses 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 15 — Courses 7, 8, 
and 13 combining advanced composition with the study of rhetorical 
and critical theory. (3) A course (fi) designed primarily for stu- 
dents who intend to teach. 

The courses may be distinguished also as elementary and ad- 
vanced. Courses 1 and a are introductory in character. They aim 
to promote clearness and correctness of expression through practice 
in the simpler kinds of composition. Courses 3 and 4, in which 
there is systematic practice in the four principal types of prose 
composition, are intended to follow Course z, and are usually taken 
the second year. Courses 3a and 4a may proiitably be taken in con- 
nection with them. Courses 5, 12, and 14, being still more advanced, 
belong naturally in the third year. In Courses 7 and 8 it is 
assumed thai the student has already acquired considerable pro- 
ficiency in composition and is prepared to give attention chiefly to 
the discussion of principles. Courses g and 10 are planned solely 
for students who are working for the higher degrees, though seniors 
are sometimes admitted to them by special permission. 



Composition and Rhetoric. Twelve sections. Three hourly Mr. 

Thouas, Mr. MoKRiLL, and Mr, Kikk. 
Students who show exceptional proficiency are admitted, at the 

discretion of the instructor, to a special section, in which the 

work is more advanced. 
Advanced Composition and Rhetoric Essays in description 

and narrative. Two sections. Taio hours. Professor Scott. 
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ja. Studies in Diction and Usage. Two Kctions. Ont fi^ur. Mr. 

?. Inteipretations of Literature and Art. A discussion of critical 
principles, and their application in the appreciation and inter- 
pretation of specimens of literature and art. Two hours. 
Professor Scott. 
Open 'only to students who have perniission. The course ie 

9. Seminary in Rhetoric and Criticism. Professor Scott. 

The subjects of discussion vary from year to year. Among the 
problems to be investigated are the following: The origins 
of prose ; the development of paragraph structure ; the theory 
of economy ; the psychology of figures of speech ; the sociolog- 
ical basis of the principles of usage ; the morphology of pub- 
lication ; the rhythm of prose; the nature and origin of the 
leading types of discourse. In 1904-1905 3 study is made of 
types of critical theory, from Plato to the present time, A 
few lectures are given on the general outlines of rhetorical 
theory, with special attention to the sociological and psycho- 
logical interpretation of rhetorical processes. 

Open only to graduate students. 
II. Prose Rhythms. The purpose of this course is the careful study 
and discussion of tbe principal theories regarding, the nature 
and origin of typical English prose rhytbms. A parallel study 
is made of poetic rhythms for purposes of comparison. Tbe 
course is intended for advanced students. One hour. Profes- 
sor Scott. 

13. Newspaper Writing: Theory and Practice. Lectures, discus- 

sions, and practical work. Credit arranged. Professor Scott. 

This course is intended for students who are preparing to do 
newspaper work. It is conducted as a seminary and is open 
only to students who obtain special permission. 

A course in technical journalism is offered in the Department 

, of Engineering. 

14. The Theory and Practice of Argumentation. A study of the 

principles which underlie argument. Special attention is paid 
to the brief, and the relative value of various forms of proof. 
The course is intended for those who desire special training 
in argumentation. Open to students who receive special per- 
mission. Taio hours. Mr. Thouas. 
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40. Studies in Diction and Usage. Two sections. One hour. ilt. 
MostASTV. 

5, Principles of Style. Tvo hourt. Mr. Morrill. 

Tbe purpose in this course is to discover, from a critical study 
of illustrative selections, the principles governing! the struc- 
ture of the composition, the choice of words, and the develop- 
ment of the idea, in the best modem prose. The relation of 
the writer to his work and to his public receives some consid- 
eration. Tlie selections are from Bunyan, Burke, Thackeray, 
Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, Newman, Addison, Macaulay, and 

6. Teachers' Course. Methods of teaching English CompoHition 

and Rhetoric. Two hotirs. Professor Scott, 

Course 6 Includes (i) an outline of the underlying principles 
of rhetoric and composition, (2) a consideration of the prob- 
lems of composition teaching, (3) a review of modern teit- 
books, (4) a discussion of methods of teaching as outlined 
in the literature of the subject. Each member of the class is 
required to do some teaching. 

Course 6 must be preceded by Course 3 or Course 4. It iB 
taken preferably in the senior year. 
8. Prose Fiction, Studies in 
leading types of prose ficti 
hours. Professor Scon. 

Open only to students who have permission. The course is 
conducted as a seminary. 
- [10. Seminary in Rhetoric and Criticism. Continuation of Course 9. 
Professor Scott. 

Course 10 is open only to graduate Students. 

Omitted in 1904-190S,] 
12. Reviews. Essays, lectures, and discussions. 

The aim of this course is to furnish instruction, and give prac- 
'tice. in the writing of book-reviews, A few lectures on stan- 
dards of criticism and methods of reviewing are givfen and 
specimen reviews are an^yzed in detail. Tvio houri, Profes- 

ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 

For information regarding the University Oratorical Association, 
and the annual contests in oratory and debate, which afford oppor- 
tunity for a practical application of the principles taught, see p, 43. 



Elocution. Exercises in vocal culture, breathing, position, and 
technique of gesture; pronunciation and emphasis; the Rush 
and Delsarte philosophies ; elements of quality and force, with 
iheir application. Delivery of short entracts from master- 
pieces of oratory. Two sections. Two hours, Mr. Hollistbr. 
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Elocution. Exercises in vocal culture continued ; elements of 
pitch and time, with illustrations ; study and application of the 
principles of action; delivery of short extracts from roastei- 
pieces of literature. Tvio hours. Mr. Hollisteb. 
Course I must be preceded by Course 1 or an equivalent 
Study of Great Orators. Lectures on methods of public ad- 
dress and sources of power. Study of representative orations. 
Structure of the oration. Preparation and delivery ot 
speeches. T1B0 hours. Professor Thueblood. 
Designed especially for those who desire at some time to enter 
the oratorical contests. Course 3 must be preceded by Courses 
I and 3 or their equivalent- 
Debating. Study and application of the principles of argu- 
mentation. Preparation of briefs. Leading questions of the 
day debated in class. Two hours. Professor Tbueblood. 
This course is designed to develop readiness in extempore 
speaking. It is recommended especially to tnose who desire 
to enter the inter-collegiate debates. Course 5 must be pre- 
ceded by Courses i and x or their equivalent. 
1. Shakespearean Reading. Critical study of two plays. Analy- 
sis of character, plot, and incident. Eicpressional reading of 
principal scenes. Plays selected from the following : Corio- 
lanus. King John, Henry Vlll, Antony and Cleopatra, Comedy 
of Errors, Taming of the Shrew, Measure for Measure. Two 
houri. Professor Trueblood. 
Course 7 mtist be preceded by Courses i.and 2 or an equivalent. 



Elocution. Exercises in voice culture, breathing, position, and 
technique of gesture; pronunciation and emphasis; the Rush 
and Delsarte philosophies ; elements of quality and force, 
with their application. Delivery of short eirtracts from mas- 
terpieces of oratory. Two hours. Mr. HoLliSter. 

Elocution. Exercises in vocal culture continued ; elements of 
pitch and time, with illustrations ; sludy and application of 
the principles of action ; delivery of short extracts from mas- 
terpieces of literature. Two sections. Two hours. Mr. Hol- 

Course 2 must be preceded by Course 1 or an equivalent. 
. Shakespearean Reading. Critical study of character, plot, and 
incident. Expressional reading of two plays. Plays selected 
from the following: Hamlet, King Lear, Henry V, As You 
Like it, Twelfth Night, Cymbeline. Two sections. Two hours. 
Professor Thueblood. 

Course 4 must be preceded by Courses i and 2 or their equiva- 
lent 
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6. Debating. Continuation of Course s. Two hours. Professor 
Trueeloob. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Courses i and z or their equiva- 
lent. 

MUSIC 

The courses in Music are open to students who evince sufficient 
ability to pursue thero with profit. Courses i, 3, 5, and 7 are tech- 
nical, and represent a course of professional training, for the com- 
pletion of which four years are required. Courses 9, 11, and 13 are 
open to students who wish to study the historical development of 



1. Science of Harmony. Two hours. Professor Stamlev. 

10 or lb. Applied Choral Music. Two hours. Professor Stahlev. 

3. Simple Counterpoint. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 

S. Double Counterpoint. Tjvo hours. Professor Stamlev. 

y. Canon and Fugue. Two hours. Professor Stamlev. 

9. History of Music. Three hours. Professor Stanley. 
11. Music in its Critical and Ethical Aspects. Two hours. Profes- 
sor STAHtev; 
13. Evolution of Musical Instruments. One hour. Professor Stan- 



2. Science of Harmony. Tvio hours. Professor Stanley. 

4. Simple Counterpoint. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 

6. Double Counterpoint. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 

8. Canon and Fugue. Two hours. Professor Stanley. 

10. History of Music. Three hours. Professor Stanley. 

12, Music in its Critical and Ethical Aspects, Two'hours. Profes- 
sor Stanley. 

14. Evolution of Musical Instruments. One hour. Professor Stan- 

HISTORY 

The courses offered are, for convenience and clearness, arranged 
under tv»o heads: (1) History, {II) Government. 

I. In History the courses comprise: (a) Introductory courses 
(1 and 2); (ft) intermediate courses (3, 4, y to 13, inclusive, 21, 38, 
and 39) ; (c) special advanced courses (3, 6, 17, 18, 23, 24, 23, and 
26); and <d) a Teachers' Course (20). As a rule, Courses 1 and 2 
should precede all others and should b^ taken in the order named. 

II, In Government the courses treat (a) of political institutions 
and constitutional law (19, Z2, 31, and 32)* and (b) of adminis- 
trative and municipal law (27, 28, ig, ^a, 33, 34, and 36). As a rule, 
these courses are supplementary to those included in the previous 
subdivision. 
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For the Teachers' Diploma at least twenty-five hours' work in 
History IB required. This work should, as a rule, include Couries i, 
2, 3, 4, 14, 15, and 20, and muse include some advanced work under 
the direction of at least one of the inatructora in History. 
/. History. 



The General History of Europe, from the Fourth to the Thir- 
teenth Century. Lectures. Quiz on lectures and readins. 
Eight quiz sections. Four hours. Professor Dow and as- 

The General History of England, to the accession of Henry 
VIL Lectures. Quiz on lectures and assigned reading. 

Three quiz sections. Three houri. Assistant Professor Cross. 

Studies in English History during the Tudor and Stuart Periods. 
Reports and discussions, with introductory and supplementary 
lectures. Ttvo hours. Assistant Professor Cross. 

Open to those who have taken History 3 and 4, or an equiva- 
lent. The aim of the work is to enable the student to acquire 
an intimate acquaintance with a limited subject and to furnish 
training in the critical and constructive use of material. The 
subject treated in 1904-1905 is: 

The Restoration and tlie Revolution of 1688-1689. 

The History of Greece, to the Roman Conquest. Lectures, dia- 
s, and collateral reading. Three hours. Assistant Pro- 



g. Studies in Mediaeval ■ 
Lectiu'cs, reports, am 
Dow. 

Course 9 oflers opportunity for more intensive study in some 
of the fields treated only generally in Courses i and z. As a 
rule it is open to those who have had Courses i and 1, or an 
equivalent. It may be elected as follows : 
[ga. The Feudal Rigime and the Progress of Towns, especially in 
France. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
96. Studies in the Period of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
II. General History of Europe from the Peace of Westphalia to the 
Fall of Napoleon. Lectures. Quii on lectures and reading. 
Two quiz sections. Three hours. Professor Hudson. 
14. The Political, Constitutional, and Social History of the United 
States. From the outbreak of the Revolution to the Civil 
War. Lectures. Quiz on lectures and reading. Five quiz 
sections. Three hours. Assistant Professor V\N Tvne. 
In connection with Courses 14 and 15, supplementary lectures 
by non-resident lecturers are given. Professor Akdrcw C. 
McLaughlin gives' five lectures on constitutional questions 
in the period 1763-1790: Professor Freoerick J. Turner five 
lectures on phases of Western history. 
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17. Seminary in American History. The subject for 1904-1905 is 
the Making of the Constitntion. Tvio hourt. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Van Tyne. 
Open only to graduates and to seniors obtaining special permis- 

Professor J. Fhanklih Jameson meets the seminary on three 
successive days to conduct an investigation of some limited 
subject, for the purpose of iltustraling the method of historical 

21. China and Japan: Their CivUiiation and Their Relations with 
the Western Powers. Two hours. Professor HuDSOM. 

zi<. Supplementary to Course-zi, the object being to direct the read- 
ing of students in connection with the topics covered by the 
lectures. One hour. Professor Hudsoh. 

zj. Studies in Modern History. Lectures, reports, and discussions. 
Two hours. Professor HUDSON, 
The object of this course is to enable students who already have 
a good knowledge of modem history to make a critical stud; 
of a limited period. The following subjects are treated in 
alternate years : 

23a. Japan : Its Civilization and Its Relations with Russia and with 
China. 

liSb. The History of England since the Formation of the first Glad- 
stone Ministry, with especial reference to the policy and 
measures of Gladstone and Disraeli, 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

25. Seminary in Medieval History. Two hours. Professor Dow. 
The course is open only to graduates and to seniors with per- 

37. The History of the United States During the Civil War and 
the Period of Reconstruction. Three hours. Mr. Fox. 

39, Studies in American History. Reports and discussions. Two 
hours. Assistant Professor Van Titne. 



General History of Europe, from the Thirteenth to the Eight- 
een! b Century, Lectures. Quiz on lectures and reading. 
Eight quiz sections. Four hours. Professor Dow and assist- 

The General History of England, since the accession of Henry 
VII, Lectures. Quiz on lectures and assigned reading. Three 
quiz sections. Three hours. Assistant Professor Cross. 

Studies in English History in the Tudor and Stuart Periods. 
Reports and discussions, with introductory and supplementary 
lectures. Ttpo hours. Assistant Professor Cross. 

This course is a Vontinuation of History s. The subject treated 
in 1904-190S is: 

The Reformation and the Revolution of 1688-1689. 
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S. The Historjr of Rome, lo the Founding of the Roman Empire. 
Lectures, discussions, and collateral reading. Three hottri. 
Assistant Professor Cnoss. 
lo. Studies in Medixval and Early Modern European History. Lec- 
tures, reports, and discussions, Tvjo hours. Professor Dow. 
This course is a continuation of flistory 9. It may be elected 
as follows: 
[10a. Studies in the History of France, with especial reference to the 
development of institutions under the monarchy. 
Omitted in 1904-1903.! 
lob. Studies in the Period of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 

12. The General History of Europe, since the French Revolution- 

Lectures. Quiz on lectures and on reading. Two quiz sec- 
tions. Three hours. Professor Hudson. 
G>ur8e 13 is a continuation of Course 11. 

13. American Colonial History. Lectures with assigned readings 

and written reports. Three hours. Mr. Fox. 
15. The Political and Constitutional History of the United States. 
Continuation of Course 14. Lectures. Quiz on lectures and 
assigned reading. Five quiz sections. Three hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Van Tyne. 
See note to Course 14 in first semester. 
18. Seminary in American History. Continuation of Course 17. 
Two hours. AssisUnt Professor Van Tvne. 
Limited to gradua.te students and to seniors obtaining permis- 

20. Course 'for Teachers. One hour. Professor Dow, Assistant 
Professor Van Tyne, and Assistant Professor Caoss. 
Open to students who have permission. Candidates for the 
Teachers' Diploma in History are expected to elect this as 
one of their cotirses. 

24. Studies in Modern History. Continuation of Course 2j. Lec- 
tures, reports, and discussions. Two hours. Professor Hun- 
Course 24 may be elected as : 

240. England as a Colonial Power. A study of the growth and 
government of the British Empire. 

[246. The expansion of Russia and its relations with the Ottoman 

Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
26. Seminary in Mediaeval History. Continuation of Course 25. 
Two hoars. Professor Dow. 
Course 36 is open only to graduates and to seniors with permis- 
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Constitutional l^w and Political Institutions of the United 
States. Three hours. Mr. Fox, 

Federal Administration, A study of the principles and ma- 
chinery of the national administration in the United States. 
Lectures, reading, and essays. Three hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Fairlih. 

Municipal Administration. The functions of city government. 
Lectures, text-book, and essays. Three hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Faiiil(e. 

The Government of Michigan. Lectures, reading, and essays. 
Two hours. Assistant Professor Faihlie. 

Seminary in Administration. Subject for 1904-1905: Local In- 
stitutions in the United States. Two hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Fairlie. 



22. Comparative Study of the Political Institutions of France, Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary. Lectures. Two 
hours. Professor Hudson. 

22a. Supplementary to Course 22, the object being to direct the [end- 
ing of students in connection with the topics covered by the 
lectures. One hour. Professor Hudson. 

28. State and Local Administration in the United States. Lectures.. 
Kading. and essays. Three hours. Assistant Professor Fatr- 

30. Municipal Administration. Organization of city government 
with a study of municipal politics. Lectures, essays, and 
reading. Three hours. Assistant Professor Fairlie. 

ji. English Political Institutions. Lectures with text-book. T^^-o 
hours. Assistant Professor Fairlie. 

34. Seminary in Administration, Local Institutions in the United 
Sta^s. Two hours. Assistant Professor FaiBLIE. 

36. Comparative Administrative Law. Lectures and reading. Two 
hours. Assistant Professor Fairlie. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The courses in Philosophy are not open to first-year students. 
Courses i to 9, inclusive, precede all others, and any one of them 
may be chosen as the avenue of entrance to the study of philosophy 
and as introductory to other courses. Students should consult with 
Che instructors before making elections. 

Courses 1, 2, 8, Si", 11, iii', 26, 26b, and Course 4 irt Anatomy, 
are required of students who wish to obtain the Teacher's Diploma 
in Psychology. 
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I. Ittlroduclory Courses. 

1. Philosophical Introduction. The Meaniag;, Interest, and Scope 

of Fhilosaphy. Lectures, diacuBsions, exercises. Text-books : 
Hume's Inquiry Concerning Human Understandine and Wen- 
ley'a Outline Introductory to Kant's Critique of Pure Reason: 
Eight discussion sections. Three hours. Profeaaor Wbhlbv 
and Mr. Vibbebt. 

2. Principles of Ethical, Social, and Aesthetic Evolution. An 

introduction, on the basis of a study of mediaeralism, to the 
origin and development of modem literary and political 
thought, and of modern views of society. Lectures. Collat- 
eral readings. Thesis. Two hours. Professor Wenlev. 
[3. The Fundamental Conceptions of Modem Science in their De- 
velopment and Implications. Two hours. Professor Wknlev. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 
4. The Place of Doubt in Experience. A study of the rise and 
function of doubt, of the relation of doubt to belief, and of 
the relation of philosophy to the cODHciousneBS of practical 
life. Lectures, exercises, and collateral reading. Two hours. 
Professor Lloyd, 

7, Elementary General Psychology. Lectures, assigned readings, 

and discussions. Text-book: Titchener's Outline of Psy- 
chology. Two hours. Assistant Professor Fiu^sbuhv. 

8. Introductory Physiological and Experimental Psychology. Sen- 

sation. Attention, Perception. Lectures, discussion, and lab- 
oratory work. Text-books r James's Principles of Psychology, 
Kuelpe's Outlines of Psychology, or Sully's Human Mind: 
Titchener's Laboratory Manual. Three, four, or Sve hours. 
Assistant Professor Pillsbukv and Mr. Shefard. 

//. Course in Logic. 

[0. Second Course in Logic. An introduction to the more concrete 
modern conceptions of thought and logic. Lectures and text- 
book. Bosanquefs Bssevlials of Logic, Professor Rebbc. 
Course 10 is open to those who have had either Course j or 
Course 9. 

IH. Courses in History of Philosophy. 

II. History of Ancient Philosophy. Lectures, reading, exereitei. 

Three hours. Professor Llovd. 

IS. Plato's Republic. Collateral reading and reports. Text-books: 
Davies and Vaughan's Translation ; Bosanquet's Companion to 
Ike Republic. Two hours. Professor Rebsc. 

15. The Development of American Ideals. Origins; Edwards and 
the theological period ; the Eighteenth Century and Revolu- 
tion ; the Unitarian movement; Transcendentalism; inflaence 
of the Scottish school and of H. Spencer; modem movements 
in psychology and systematic philosophr- Two hours. Pro- 
fessor Rebbc. 
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i6. Political Philosophy. Twa hour). ProEessor Llovd. 

21. Kant and the Critique of Pure Reason. TcKt-books : Watson's 
Selections from Kont, and Wenley's Introduction to the Cri- 
tique. Discussion, reading, and theses. Two hours. Profes- 
sors Wenley and Llovd. 

IV, Special Courses. 

17. Philosophy of Religion. Lectures, readings, theses. Special 
attention is given to the rise atjd disappearance of natural 
theology; to speculative theology; and to strictly contem- 
' poraiy problems. Two hours. Professor Wenlbv. 

iS. Aesthetics. Lectures, reading, discussions. Two hours. Pro- 
fessor Rebec. 

19. Logic and Theory of Knowledge. A Study of fundamental prob- 
lems with special reference to the possible grounds of realistic 
experience. Lectures, exercises, and collateral reading. Ttvo 
hours. Professor Lloyd. 

y. Courses in Psychology. 

26. A Study of Apperception. Teachers' Course. An introductory 

treatment of the psychological principles that underlie educa- 
tional theory and practice, Ttvo hours. Assistant Professor 

PlLLSBUKY. 

27. Advanced Course in Experimental Psychology, Original in- 

vestigation. Two, three, or six hours. Assistant Professor 
PiLLSGUKV and Mr. Shefakd. 

VI. Graduate Seminaries. 

2<l, Graduate Seminaries, Arranged to give flexibility to the special 
work of graduate students. The work is apportioned as fol- 
low*: Ancient Pbiloaophy ; Professors Wenlev, Lloyd, and 
Rebec. History of Philosophy ; Professor Lloyd. Philosophy 
of Religion; Professor Wen ley. . Modern Philosophy; Pro- 
fessors Wenley, Llovd, Rebec, and Mr. Vibbekt. Ethics, 
Epistemology, and Metaphysics; Professors Wenlbv and 
Lloyd. Logic and Esthetics ; Professor Rebec. Advanced 
General, Systematic, and Experimental Psychology ; Assistant 
Professor Pillsbuky and Mr. Shepakd, 



, Introductory Courses. 

t. Philosophical Introduction. Same as in first semester. Five 
discussion sections. Three hours. Professor Wenlev and 

Mr, ViBBEEI. 

5, Ethics of Social Evolution; a Study of Ethical Types as seen 

in Social and Industrial Relations. Professor Wehlby. 

6. Principles and Problems in Esthetic History (Special .Esthet- 

ics.) A concrete and indnctive study of xsthetic development. 
Relation of philosophy to the interpretation of art, especially 
of poetry. Lectures, reading, analysis and discussion of repre- 
sentative masterpieces. Two hours. Professor Rebec. 
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7. Elemeatary Gmeral Psychology. Same as in first semesteT. 

Two hours. Assistant Prafessor PillSsukv, 
9. Introduction to Logic. Lectures, collateral readii^, smd text- 
book. Minto's Logic, Deductive and Inductive. Three hours. 
Professor Rebec. 
/;. Courses m History of Philosophy. 
lib. History of.Modem Philosophy. Lectures, reading, and reports. 

Three hours. Professor Lloyd. 
23. Hegel's System. Wallace's Proteeomena and Logie of Hegel, 

Tvio hours. Professor Wenlev. 
[14. Philosophy since Hegel. Tiuo hours. Professor Lloyd. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

Courses 23 and 24 are given in alternate years. 
25. Special Studies in the Philosophy of the Nineteenth Century. 
Supplementary to the graduate seminary. Discussions, read- 
ingB, reports, theses. Two hours. Professor Lloyd. 
///. Courses in Ethics. 

13. Aristotle's Ethics. Collateral reading and reports. Text-book: 

Peters. Two hours. Professor Rebec. 

20. Problems of Human Conduct. A study of the moral ideal, mo- 
tive, and Judgment, of conscience and will. Two hours. Pro- 
fessor LlOVD. 

fV. Special Courses. 

14. Political Philosophy, A history of the theories of society, an- 

cient and modern. Attention will be given especially to the 
contract theory of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Lectures, discussions, theses. Two hours. Professor Lloyd. 

[igb. The Philosophy of Evolution. A criticism of Spencer; review 
of the recent theories; suggestions for a logic of the biolog- 
ical concepts. Lectures, exercises, and collateral reading. 
Professor Lloyd. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

23, Philosophical Implications of Movements of Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. Lectures, discussions. Special refer- 
ence to evolution ; materialism and agnosticism ; the compar- 
ative method in history, criticism, and religion ; philosophical 
systems. Monism and the future. This course is supplemen- 
tary to the graduate seminary. Two hours. Professor Wen- 

y. Courses in Psychology! 

8t>. Introductory Physiological and Experimental Psychology. Feel- 
ings, emotions, and the higher intellectual processes. Con- 
tinuatioti of Course 8. Three, four, or Ave hours. Assistant 
Professor Pillsbuev and Mr. Shefard. 

i66. Genetic Psychology. Teachers' Course. This course treats con- 
sciousness in its development, both in tbe animal series and 
in the child, and oflers an opportunity, from the theoretical 
side, to prepare for the practical phases of child study in its 
relation to education. Two hours. Assistant Professor Pnxs- 
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iS. Advanced Course. As In first semester. Assistant Professor 
PiLLSBUKY and Mr. Shepahd. 

VI. Graduate SemiMries, 

30. Graduate Seminaries. As in first semester. Professors Wen- 
lev, Llovd, Rebec, Assistant Professor PiLLBBusy, Mr. Vig- 
BEKT, and Mr. Shepard. 

THE SCIENCE AND THE ART OF TEACHING 

Students intendiiiB to pursue work in the Science and the Art oi 
Teaching are urgently advised to take Courses 1 and 7 in Philosophy 
as preparatory. Courses i and 2 in Pedagogy should follow in the 
junior year, and electives for Teacher's Diploma in the senior year. 
Students desirous of specializing in School Administration are 
advised to take Course iij in Sociology in conjunction. 

For Teacher's Diploma see page iz6. ' Teacher's colirses given in 
the several departments are announced in connection with those 
aepartmenU. 



Principles of Education. Lectures, assigned readings, reports, 
and discussions. Four quiz sections. Three hours. Profes- 

Thig course involves a discussion of the fundamental principles 
of education as related to matter and methods of teaching 
and to prohlems of school administration. 

History of Education, Ancient and Medieval. Recitations and 
lectures. Text-hook; Comiiayri's History of Pedagogy. 
Three hours. Professor Payke. 

School Administration. General school management, the arts 
of grading and arranging courses of study, teachers' meet- 
ings, how to estimate a teacher's work, etc. Recitations' and 
lectures. Three hoars. Professor Whitney. 

Theoretical and Critical Pedagogy, The psychological prin- 
ciples underlying the art of teaching^ the formation of courses 
of study, and the social institutions. TeKt-boob : Harris's 
Psychologii: Foundations, Three hours. Professor Whitney. 

The Philosophy of Education, Recitations and lectures. Text- 
book: Rosenkranz's Philosophy of Education. Two hours. 
Professor Whitney. 

Social Education. A consideration of the school as a social fac- 
tor in its relation to the child, the home, the state, and the 
church, and a discussion of the relations of education to voca- 
tion and crime. Lectures and recitations. Dewey's The 
School, and Society, and Button's Social Phases of Education. 
Two hours. Professor Whitney. 

Pedagogical Seminary. Critical Study of Spencer's Education 
and Rousseau's Emile, Themes and discussions. Two hours. 
Professor Payne. 
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Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. This course aims 
to interpret the bearinK of various sciences upon the problems 
of education. Horne's PhUotOphy of Education. Two sec- - 
tions. Three hours. Professor Whitnev. 

History of Modern Education,. Recitations and lectures. Text- 
book : Compayre's History of Pedagogy, Tlii'ee houri. Pro- 
fessor Payne. 

School Administration. Consideration of elementary school 
arts, high school branches of study, methods of teaching and 
administration. Reports on assigned topics. Two hours. 
Professor Whitney. 

Friday Lectures. One hour. NoN-BESinENT Lecturers. 

Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

Practical Problems. A discussion of the problems- which con- 

inations; teachers' relation to those in authority, to the pupils. 

the parents, the community, etc. Lectures and recitations. 

One hour. Professor Whitney. 
Pedagogical Seminary. A critical study of Herbart's pedagogy. 

Themes and discussions. Two hours. Professor Pavne. 
Special Pedagogy of Latin. Lectures, assigned readings and 

reports, practical exercises. One hour. Professor Drake. 
In this course themes of special interest to teachers of high 

school Latin are considered from the pedagogical standpoint. 



Political Econoiny . — The instruction in Political Economy is ar- 
ranged to meet the needs of three classes of students. The first 
class comprises those whose principal work lies in other departments 
of instruction, but who desire a cursory introduction to the science. 
Students of this class are advised to take Courses 2 and 3. The sec- 
ond class comprises those who desire to make a fairly thorough 
study of economics, but who have not time to take the advanced or 
the semi-professional work offered. Such students are advised to 
begin their work with Course 2 and follow it with Course 5 (or 5a) 
and 6, and, if further lime is available, with Course 3 or Course 9. 
The third class embraces those students who desire to make a thor- 
ough study of the science of economics, and especially those who 
with to combine the study of political economy and iinance with his- 
tory, political science, and law for the purpose of preparing them- 
selves for some one of the several professions or careers to which 
this group of studies naturally leads. 
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Indnatty and Commerce. — The courses in Industry and Com- 
merce have for (heir special object the study of orRanizalJon and 
processes of modern business. They are closely related to econom- 
ics, both as a study of wealth production and as an account of the 
application of economic principles in industrial society. Some of 
them are technical in character and are intended to rank as semi- 
professional courses. 

Sociology.— Work in Sociology may begin with either Course 19 
or Course 12. The latter should be chosen by those who care only 
for the practical aspects of the subject, and who intend to take only 
one course. Neither course should be elected until the junior year. 



Elements of Political Economy. Introductory to all other 
courses in Political Economy. Lectures and quiz. Six quiz 
sections. Four hours. Professor Tayuih and Dr. SmallEv. 

Problems in Political Economy. The immigration problem, 
industrial crises, free trade and protection, the railway prob- 
lem, the monopoly or trust problem, and taxation. Lectures 
and quiz. Three quiz sections. Four hours. Professor 
Adams. 

Courses s and 511 are given in alternate years. 
. Social and Industrial Reforms. Co-operation, proiit-sharing, 
communism, socialism, factory legislation, workingmen's in- 
surance, trades-unions, and industrial federation. Lectures 
and quiz. Four hours. Professor Adams. 

Omitted in i904->905-i 

Theory and History of Money. Two hours. Professor Taylor. 

Economic Theory. Advanced Course. Ingram's History 0/ 
PolilKoi Economy. Two hours. Professor Tavlob. 

Seminary in Finance : Finances of the Federal Government. 
Two hours. Professor Adams. 

Corporations. A study of corporations as a phase of industrial 
society. Lectures, assigned reading, and quiz. Two hours 

Dr. SUALLEV. 

Principles of Sociology. A systematic study of the underlying 
principles of social sciencS. Cooley's Human Nature and Ike 
Social Order. Lectures and quiz. Three quiz sections, 
four hours. Professor C. H, Cooley. 

Historical Development of Sociological Thought : study of 
Comte, Spencer, Ward, Giddings, and others. For advanced 
Students. Two hours. Professor C. H. Cooley. 
. Special work in Sociology with Graduate Students. Especially 
designed to meet the wants of candidates for the doctor';' 
degree. Professor C. H. Cooley. 

Social Development of the Church. The relation of the church 
to the rest of society, both in the past and at the present time. 
For advanced students. ProfessoV C. H. Cooley. 

Course 3j must be preceded by Course 19. 
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29, The Principles of Industry. A description and examination af 
(i) the physical factors in wealth production, such as the 
laws of matter and force, raw materials, sources of motive 
power, topography, climate, and geography; (2) the human 
fhctors, such as the physical and mental condition of the 
population, and the social, ethical, and political forces in 
their relation to industry. Lectures and quiz. Three hours. 
Professor Jones, 

31. The Resources and Extractive Industries of the United States. 
A study of the natural and social resources of the United 
States, and of the chief extractive industries, with a view to 
determining their location, present condition, and relations to 
each other. I-ecturcs and assigned readings. Three hours. 
Professor Joneh. 

.13a. The Distributive Industries of the United States. The market- 
ing of agricultural products. A study of the institutes of 
commerce. The various systems of marketing agricultural 
products, vis., commission selling, co-operation, public mar- 
ket, private market, contract, and speculation are discussed. 
Lectures and assigned readings. Tu/o hours. Professor 
Jones. 

33(7. Wholesale Trade. A description of brokerage, jobbing, com- 
mission selling, general and special stores, department stores, 
and mail-order houses. The principles and the practice of 
American wholesale establishments are discussed in detail. ' 
Two hours. Professor Jones. 

41. Commercial Law. The fundamental principles of law. So far 
as these principles pertain to the ordinary activities of busi- 
ness life. Lectures, text-book, and quiz. Two hours. Dr. 

51. Lectures on Insurance. Two hours. Assistant Professor 
Glovek. 
The aim in Course 51 is to present such information as to tran- 
sactions in insurance, annuities, and loans as may be of in- 
teiest to the general student. The treatment calls for no 
mathematics beyond the elementary algebra required for 
entrance to the University. 

53. Theory of Annuities and Insurance (I). Assistant Professor 
Glover. 
For farther information see Course 53 in Mathematics. 

60. Seminary in Commerce. Professor Jones. 



History of the Development of Industrial Society. A study 
of English industrial history from the Twelfth Century to the 
present time, designed to show how modem industrial cus- 
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toms and rights came into existence. Lectures and quiz. 
Three quiz sections. Three hours. Professor Adaue aud 
Dr. Smalley. 
Course 3 should be preceded by Course 2 and by a study of 
Eaglisb history. 
4. Principles of Finance. Public expenditures, public revenue, 
and public credit. Three quiz sections. Three hours. Pro- 
fessor Taylob. 
6. Transportation Problems. The social and industrial significance 
of modern transportation, the development of railway trans- 
portation in this country and in Europe; .tbe administrative 
and legislative organization of railway systems; the history 
of the railway problems of the United States; control of rail- 
ways through commissions. Lectures and quiz. Three quiz 
sections. Three hoars. Professor Auams. 
90. Theory and History of Banking. The nature and social func- 
tions of banking, the natural laws of banking phenomena, 
systems of r&gulation, etc. Two hoars. Professor Taylor. 

iza. Economic Theory. Advanced course. The history of opinion 
on the leading problems. Two hours. Professor TAnj>t. 

[17. Seminary in Economics. Continuation of Course 14. Two 
hours. Professor Adams. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

22. Problems in Sociology. A study of the laws of population, de- 
generation, the liquor problem, poor relief (public and pri- 
vate), vagrancy, crime and penology, the divorce problem, 
the assimilation of the foreign element in American popula- 
tion, the development of cities, the tenement question, ^lums, 
social settlements, and other sociological questions of present 
interest. Lectures, quiz, and assigned reading. Five quiz 
sections: Four hours. Professor C. H. Coolev. 

24. Psychological Sociology. For advanced students. Two hoars. 
Professor C. H. CooLHY. 

24a. Special Work in Sociology with Graduate Students. Designed 
especially to meet the wants of candidates for the doctor's 
degree. Professor C. H. Cooley. 

30. ' The Principles of Industry. Continuation of Course 29. The 
fundamental technical and economic laws governing the chief 
groups of industry : agriculture, animal industry, the forest 
industry, fisheries, mining, and manufacture. The interaction 
of industries ; the modem form of localization and special- 
ization (economic geography). Lectures and quiz. Three 
hours. Professor Jones. 

32. The Manufactures of the United States. A discussion of the 
evolution, present location, and condition of our chief manu- 
facturing industries, and of the relations of these industries 
to one another, to sources of raw materials, to transportation 
and market facilities, and to foreign trade. Lectures and 
readings. Three hovrs. Professor Jones. 
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33b. The Distributive InduBtries of the United States. The require- 
ments of marltetmE as they affect the technique of manufac- 
turing are discussed, together with the priticiples soverning 
the delemiinalion of price and quality. The outlets employed 
in direct and indirect selling and the methods of stimulating 
trade are described in detail. All efforts to regulate competi- 
tion in the sale of products, whether by trade-marks, the (ac- 
tor system, curtailment and price agreements, pools, consol- 
idations, or through the laws of unfair trade are considered. 
Two houri. Professor JoHES. 

}3d. Retail Trade. Two hours. Professor Jokes. 

[34. Technique of Foreign Trade. Two hours. Professor Jones. 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

38. Business Organization and Accounting. Lectures and quiz. 
One hour. Mr. Parsons. 

42. Commercial Law. Continuation of Course 41. Lectures, text- 
book, and quii. Tjvo houri. Dr. Smallev. 

52. Mathematics of Insurance and Statistics. Two hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Glover. 
Course 52 is open to those who have completed Courses 1 (01 
tE) and 2 (or 2E) in mathematics. It includes an elementary 
treatment of the following subjects: Interest, interpolation, 
averages, mortality tables, annuities, computation of life in- 
surance premiums, and reserves. 

54. Theory of Annuities and Insurance (II). Two houri. Assistant 
Professor Glover. 
For further information see Course 54 in Mathematics. 

60. Seminary in Commerce. Professor Jones. 



INTERNATIONAL LAW 



Lectures on International Law, Two houri. President Anc 
Course i is open only to those who have completed two coi 

in History ; Course 2 is especially recommended as oni 

the two. 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 

ctua! Bibliography. Lectures. 



MATHEMATICS 

Courses lE, zE, .-;£, 4E, 5E, and 6E are identical with courses 
prescribed for students in the Department of Engineering. Courses 
[. 2. J, and 4. to be taken in their order, are intended for other 
students. 
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„ 4E, sE, 6E, 51, and 52 
3 ; Courses s. 7- 8, 9. 10, 
12, 13. ">, '9, 20, 25, 2(1, ij, 29, 53, and 54 are for undergraduates 
and graduates; Courses 11, 14, 17, iS, 21, 22, and 24 are primarilv 
for graduates, though undergraduates of exceptional ability are 
admitted by special permission. 



T. Plane Trigonometry and Algebra. Six sections. Four hours. 
Professor Marklev, Mr. Butts, Dr. Running, Mr. Escott, 
Mr. Marshall, and Dr. Brakshaw. 
I E. Algebra and Analytic Geometry (I). Fourteen sections. Fo4r 
hours. Mr. Butts, Dr. Pierce, Dr. Running, Dr. Karfihski, 
Dr. Field, Mr. Escott, Mt. Marshall, and Dr. Bradshaw. 
la. Plane Trigonometry. Seven sections. Two hoHrs. Mr. Butts, 
Dr. Pierce, Dr. Running, Dr. Karpineki. Ur. Marshall, and 
Dr. Brads HAW. 
3. Calculus (I). Four hours. Professor Bbuan. 
3E, Calculus. Ten sections. Five hours. Professors Ziwet and 
Marklev, Assistant Professor Glover, Mr. Butte, Dr. Pierce, 
Dr. Running, Mr. Escott, and Mr. Marshall. 
5. Solid Analytic Geometry. Two hours. Professor Beman. 
sE, Calculus and Mechanics <II). Seven sections. Three hours. 
Professor Ziwet, Assistant Professor Gloveh, and Mr. Butts. 
7. Projective Geometry. (I). Three hours. Professor Ziwet. 
g. Differential Equations. Three hours. Professor Beman, 
11. Theory of Functions of Real Variables and Introduction to 
Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. Three hours. 
Professor MaRKLey. 
ij. Higher Algebra (I). Three hours. Assistant Professor Glover. 
17. Theory of the Potential. Three hours. Professor Ziwet. 
19. Teachers' Seminary. Algebra. TulO hours. Professor Behan. 
Course 19 is open to (hose who have completed Courses 1, 2, 
3. 4, or lE, =E, 3E, 4E. 
it. Advanced Differential and Integral Calculus (I). Two hours. 

Professor Behan. 
J5. Differential Geometry (I)- Credit arranged. Dr. Pierce. 
. 51. Lectures on Insurance. Tjuo hours. Assistant Professor 

Course 51 involves no knowledge of mathematics beyond the 
entrance requirements. For description see Course 5> in 
Political Economy. 
5j. I'heory of Annuities and Insurance (I). Two hours. Assistant 
Professor (.Iloweb. 
Course S3 is open to those who have completed Courses 3 (or 
3E) and 4 (or 4E). tt embraces a detailed study of (he math- 
ematical theory of interest and life contingencies. 
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2. Plane Analytic Geometry. Six sections. Four hours. Pro- 
fessor Mabki.ev,. Mr. Butts, Dr. Running, Mt. Escort, Mr. 
Marshall, Dr. Bradshaw. 
2E. Analytic Geometry (II). Fourteen sections. Four hours, Mr. 
Butts, Dr. Pierce, Dr. Running. Dr. Kahpinski, Dr. Fieui, 
Mr. EscoTT, Mr. Marshall, and Dr. Bradshaw. 

2a, Spherical Trigonometry. Two hours. Mr. Marshall. 

4. Calculus (It). Four hours. Professor Beuah. 
4E. Calculus and Mechanics (I). Ten sections. Five hours. Pro- 
fessors ZiwET and Marklev, Assistant Professor GLOvex, Mr. 
Butts, Dr. Pierce, Dr. Running, Mr. Escott. and Mr. Mar- 

6E. Calculus and Mechanics (III). Seven sections. Two hours. 
Professor Ziwet, Assistant Professor Glover, and Mr. Butts. 
a. Projective Geometry (II). Three hours. Professor Z:wet. 
10. Quaternions. Credit arranged. Professor Beman. 
12. Higher Algebra (II). Three hours. Assistant Professor 

14. Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. Three hours. 

Professor Marklev. 
16. Advanced Mechanics. Three hours. Professor Ziwet, 
18. Higher Plane Curves. Taro hours. Professor Bbuah. 
20. Teachers' Seminary, Geometry, Two hours. Prof<fssor BeHan. 

See note to Course ig in first semester. 
22. Advanced Differential and Integral Calculus (11), Two hours. 

Professor Beuan. 
24. Linear Differential Equations, Two hours. Professor Seman. 
26. Differential Geometry (It). Credit arranged. Dr. Pierce. 
28. Theory of Numbers, Two hours. Mr. Escott. 

53. Mathematics of Insurance and Statistics. Two hours. .Assist- 

ant Professor Glover. 
Course 52 is open to those who have completed Courses 1 (or 
lE) and 2 (or zE). For description see Course sa in Political 

54. Theory of Annuities and Insurance (II). Tu, Th. at 10. Room 

19, U. H. Assistant Professor Glover. 
This course must be preceded by Course 53, of which it is a 

PHYSICS 

Courses designated by E are identical with courses prescribed 
for students in the Department of Engineering ; those designated by 
M are intended for students in the departments of medicine. 



, Mechanics. Sound, and Light. Lectures and 
sections. Four hours. Professor J. 0. Ree: 
In Courses 1 and iM a knowledge of plat 
essential. 
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iM. Mechanics, Sound, and Light. Three hoiiri. Professor J. O. 

lE. Heat and Electricity. Five hours. Lectures and recitations. 
Professor Carhart and Dr. Randall. 
Course 2E must be preceded by Course i or lE. 
3. Physical Laboratory Work tor Beginners. Tivo or three hours. 
Dr. Randall, Mr. Mobehouse, and Mr. Mellencamp. 
3E. Laboratory Work in Mechanical and Electrical Measurements. 
Three houri. Mr, Morehouse, Mr. Hendf.kson. and Mr. 

COLBV. 

Course j must be preceded or accompanied by Course 1, and 
Course 3E by Course sE. One additional hour a week is de- 
voted to a lecture or a recitation on the methods employed in 
the laboratory. 
5. Electrical Measurements. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory 
work. Four hours. Dr, A. W. Smith and Mr. Morehouse. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Courses 1, 2, and 3a or 36. A 
knowledge of calculus is also required, 
fi. Sound. Lectures and laboratory work. Four hours. Professor 
J. O, Reed. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course i and by Course 30 or 
36. A knowledge of calculus is also required. 
y. Intermediate Course in Eleclrieity and Magnetism. Tvo hours. 
Professor Cash art. 
Course 7 must be preceded by Course 2. A knowledge of eal 
cuius is also required. 
8. Heat. Laboratory work. Two hours. Dr. Randall. 

Course 8 must be preceded by Course 2, 
g. Theory of Heat ; Preston, Taio hours. Dr. Randall. 

13. Geometrical Optics. Ttiro hours. Professor J, O. Reed. 
Course 13 roust be preceded by Course 1. A knowledge of cal- 
culus is required. 

14. Sound. Advanced laboratory work. Two hours. Professor 

J. O. Reed, 
Course 14 must be preceded by Course 6. 
18, Electrochemistry. Modem theories studied from the point of 

view of physics. Three hours. Professor Carhart. 
ig. Physical Colloquium. Professors Carhart and J. O. Reed. 

Reports on original research, together with analysis and dis- 
cussion of important articles in current physical literatnrc. 
All instructors and assistants in the department take part in 
the Physical Colloquium. While intended primarily for grad- 
uate students, it is also open to undergraduates doing ad- 
vanced work. 
20. Advanced Course in Electricity and Magnetism. Hours ar- 
ranged. Professor Pattersoh. 
A knowledge of calcultis is required. 
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lE. Mechanics, Sound, and Light. Lectures and recitationi. Five 
hours. Professor CaBhabt and Dr. Randall. 
In Course lE a knowledge of plane trigonometry 's essential. 

2. ' Heat and Electricity. Lectures and recitations. Three sections. 

Four hours. Professor J. O. Reed. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course i ; it also presupposes 

some knowledge of general chemistry. 
2M. Heat and Electricity. Lectures and recitations. Three ho4rs. 

Professor J, O. Reed. 
Course 2M is a continuation of Course iM. 

3. Physical Laboratory Work for Beginners. Repetition of Course 

3. Two or three hours. Dr. Randall and Mr. Mobehouse. 
3E. Laboratory Work in Mechanical and Electrical Measurements. 
Three houri. Dr. Randall and Mr. Morehouse. 

4. Primary and Secondary Batteries. Recitations and laboratory 

work. Two sections. Three hours. Dr. A. W. Smith. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Courses i, a, 3a or 3b, and a 
course in General or Analytical Chemistry. 

10. Electricity and Magnetism. Ttvo hours. Professor Pattereon. 
Course 10 must be preceded by Course 10. 

11. Theory of Light: Preston. Recitations and laboratory work. 

Professor J. O. Reed. 
Course 1 1 must be preceded by Course 6. 

12. Electrical Measurements. Continuation of Course 5. Recita- 

tions and laboratory .work. Dr. A. W. Smith and Mr. Mobe- 

15. Light. Advanced laboratory work. Ttvo hours. Professor 

J. O. Reed. 

16. Thermodynamics. Two hoMrs. Professor CabHabt. 

1 7. Alternating Current Phenomena : Steinmetz. Two hours. 

Professor Pattebson. 

CHEMISTRY 

Students who intend to pursue studies in both Chemistry and 
Physics are advised to begin Physics as early in their course as they 
can. If Chemistry is lo be the leading subject, it is especially advis- 
able to take a course in Physics before Course j in Chemistry, and 
to take in all at least two semesters' study of Physics, for the benefit 
of its bearing upon the various branches of cbemical work. 

The courses numbered i to 10 give work upon the foundation of 
chemistry, in its several divisions. A sufficient number of these 
courses must be completed before entering upon the advanced studies 
of tbe science or its special application to the industries and pro- 
fessions. Of the more advanced studies. Courses 13 to 34 are chiefly 
in General, Inorganic, and Physical Chemistry : Courses z8 lo 40 in 
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Analytical, Technical, and Applied Chemistry; Courses 43 to 51 ii 
Organic Chemistry, 

The requirement for the Teacher's Diploma in Chemistry '■ 
Twenty-Uve hours of ivork in the deparlmcnl, selected after confer 
ence with the several professors. 



Foundation Covrses in Chemistry, 
I. Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. Experimentat lectures and 
recitations. Two houn. Professor S. L. Bigelow. 
Course I must be accompanied by Course la. 
10. Elementary Inorganic Chemistry, Laboratory work and dis- 
cussions. Four sections. Two hours. Mr. Hiclev, Dr, Hale, 
and Mr. Houghton. 
zb. Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. Lectures and laboratory 
work. Three, four, or five hours. Dr. Hale. 
Course 2b is for students who have had some chemistry, bnt 
not the full equivalent of Courses 1, la, z, and 2a, 
3. Qualitative Analysis, Laijoratory work and recitations. Two 
sections. Seven hours. Professor Johnsom and Mr. H. H. 

WiLLARD. 

Course 3 must be preceded by Courses 1, la, 2, and la. 
30. Qualitative Analysis. Laboratory work and recitations. Two 
sections. Ten hoars. Professor Johnson and Mr. H. H. 

Wll,LARD. 

Course 3a must be preceded by Courses i, lo, 2. and za. 

5. Quantitative Analysis. Beginning course. Recitations and lab- 

oratory work. Five hours. Professor Camfbeu.. 
Course s must be preceded by Course 3. 

6. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. Laboratory work. Three to 

seven haurs. Mr. Hiclev. 
Course 6 covers general chemistry in a way best suited for those 
Intending to teach. Il must be preceded by Courses i, m, 2, 

7. Chemistry of Carbon Compounds, Lectures. Five htturs. Pro- 

fessor GOHBERG. 

Course 7 must be preceded by Courses 1, 10, 2, 20, and 3, or an 
equivalent. 
g. Inorganic Chemistry, Continuation Qf Courses i and 3. De- 
scriptive and experimental lectures, including selected topics. 
Three hours, Mr. Hiolev. 
Course 9 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 3, 
General and Physical Chemistry. 

13. Elementary Physical Chemistry. The determination of mole- 
cular weights by vapor density, freezing point, and bailing 
point methods, conductivity of electrolytes, optical measure- 
ments, thermometry, etc. Botli semesters. Laboratory work 
and recitations. Four hours. Assistant Professor Hulett, 
Course 13 must be preceded or accompanied by Courses 5 and S. 
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14. ElectrocbemistTf, The conductivity of electrolytes, electro- 

motive force, study of electrolysis, etc. Lectures and labora- 
tory work. Three hours. Assistant Professor Hulett. 
Course 14 must be preceded by Courses 5 and g and Course 5 

15. Laboratory Work in Advanced Inorganic Chemistn', includina 

inorganic preparations. Credit arranged. Professor S. L. 
B1CEI.0W and Mr. Hiqley. 
Course t% must be preceded by Course 6, and is intended for 
those who elected Course 6 for less than the maximum num- 
ber of hours, and also for undergraduates and graduates who 
have received equivalent preparation elsewhere. 

16. Laboratory Research in Inorganic Chemistry. Credit arranged. 

Professor 5. L. Bigelow and Mr. Hcglev. 

17. Laboratory Research in Organic Chemistry. Credit arranged. 

Ur. Hale. 

18. Laboratory Research in Physical Chemistry. Credit arranged. 

Professor Bigelow. 
Courses 16, >y, and ig>are intended for advanced students. 
Students electing these courses must be able to read German 
and French, and must have a knowledge of inorganic, organic, 
and analytical chemistry, 
tg. Chemical Colloquium. Hours arranged. Professor PreBcott. 
The review of important researches recently published, with 
critical discussions. Reports upon investigations in this labo- 
ratory. All the instructors of the department are members 
of the Colloquium, and il is conducted by the several profes- 
sors. Graduate students and those advanced in chemistry 
are eligible to membership. 

20. German Reading. Sight reading in current literature. One 

hour. Mr. Hiclev. 
This course is intended for advanced students in chemistry. 

21. Research in Physical Chemistry. Credit arranged. Assistant 

Professor Hulett. 
a J. Advanced Theoretical and Physical Chemistry, with special 
reference to electrochemistry and chemical dynamics. Lec- 
tures. Tvio hours. Assistant Professor HuLetT. 
Course 23 is a continuation of Course 8, and must be preceded 
by Courses 8 and 13. 
25. Stereochemistry, including a general study of isomerism. Lec- 
tures. Two hours. Dr. Hale. 
Course 25 must be preceded by Course 7 or 10. 
Auatslical and Applied Chemistry. 

28. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory work. Five 
hours. Professor Caupeelx., 
Course 28 must be preceded by Course 5 and by Course 2 in 
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ig. Iron and Steel Analysis. Laboratory work. Five koura. Pro- 
Course 29 is open to those who have taken Course 28. 

30. Special Methods in Iron and Steel Analysis. Continuation of 

Course zg. Laboratory work. Five hours. Professor Caup- 

31. Independent Work in Mineral Analysis. Laboratory work. 

Five hours. Professor Campbell. 
Course 31 must be preceded by Course 28. Mineralogy 2 is 
slrongly recommended. 

32. Technical Examination of Gold and Silver Ores by the Fire 

Assay. Laboratory work with lectures and reading. Tivo 
hours. Assistant Professor White. 
Course 32 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 28. 
Course 2 in Mineralogy is recommended. 

33. Chemical Technology. A study of inorganic industrial chemis- 

try. The chief subjects treated are fuels, water, the acid and 
alkali industry, cements, and glass. Lectures and assigned 
reading. Five hours. Assistant Professor White, 
Course 33 must be preceded by Course 3. Course 8 is recom- 
mended. 

34. Chemical Reading, Reading and seminary work. One or Iwo 

hours. Given in each semester. Professor Camtbell. 

35. Technical Gas Analysis, including Calorimetry and Photometry. 

Laboratory work. Two hours. Assistant Professor White, 
Course 35 must be preceded by Course 5. 

36. Original Investigation in Qualitative Analysis. Laboratory 

work. Credit arranged. Professor Johnson and Mr. H. H. 

WlLLAHD. 

Course 36 miisl be preceded by Courses 3 and 5. 

37. Original Investigation. Laboratory work. Credit arranged. 

Professor Campbell and Assistant Professor White 
39, Chemical Technology. Laboratory work. Courses are offered 
in : The manufacture of hydraulic cement, with special ref- 
erence to relation of composition and temperature of burning 
to physical properties ; coal, gas, and by-products : influence 
of heat and mechanical treatment on constitution of iron and- 
sleel ; the chemistry of beet sugar, with special reference to 
its manufacture. Credit arranged. Professors Campbell and 
GoMBEHG, Assistant Professor White, Dr. Dunlap. and Mr, 
Smeaton, 

Course 39 must be preceded by Courses 38 and 33, and if the 
subject chosen is in organic technology, by Courses 7 and 3S. 
M, Qualitative Analysis. Laboratory work and recitations. Four 
hours. Dr, DuNLAP, 

Course M is especially designed for students who a 
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Organic Chemistry. 

43. Organic Synthesis. Laboralory work. Three, four, or Ave 
hours. Professor Gouberc. 
Course 4a must be preceded by Course 5, and preceded or ac- 
companied by Course 7- 

43- Organic Synthesis and Ultimate Analysis. Continuation of 
Coarse 43. LaboTBtorjr work and reading. Three, four, or 
five honrs. Professor Gomberc. 

45. Special Methods in Organic Analysis. Food Analysis and Tox- 
icology. Laboratory work with ass^ed reading. Three, four, 
or Hve hours. Professor PheSCOtt. 
Course 45 must be preceded by Course 44. 
. 47. Organic Analysis. The technical examination of various or- 
ganic products used in the arts, manufactures, etc Labora- 
tory work with collateral reading. Credit arranged. Dr. 

DUMLAP. 

Course 47 must be preceded by Courses 5 and 7 or an equiva- 
lent. 

49. The History of Chemistry. Tmo hours. Professor Prescott. 
Course 49 is designed for advanced students. 

50. Original Investigation in Organic Chemistry. Laboratory work 

and library reading. Credit arranged. Professor Phescott. 

51. Original Investigation in Organic Chemistry. Laboratory work. 

Credit arranged. Professor Gomberg. 
Courses 50 and 51 must be preceded by Courses 7 and 41. 



Foundation Courses in Chemistry. 
3 and 2a. Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. Continuations of 
Courses i and la. (See First Semester.) 
Course z must be accompanied by Course ia. 
lb. Elementaiy Inorganic Chemistry. (See First Semester.) 

3. Qualitative Analysis. Laboratory work and recitations. Seven 

hours. Professor Johnson and Mr. H. H. Willard. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Course i, m, a, and 2a. 

4. Advanced Qualitative Analysis. Continuation of Course 3. 

Electrolsrsis and rarer metals. Recitations and laboratory 
work. Three hours. Professor Johnsok. 

5. Quantitative Analysis. (See First Semester.) 

6. Laboratory Work in Advanced Inorganic Chemistry. (See 

First Semester.) 
8. Elementary Theoretical and Physical Chemistry. Lectures. 
Four hours. Assistant Professor Hulett. 
Course 8 must be preceded by Course 3. 
I). Inorganic Chemistry. (Sec First Semester.) 
10. The Chemistry of Carbon Compounds. Lectures. Four hours. 
Professor Prescott. 
Course lo must be preceded by Courses i. lo, 3, 3a, and 3, or an 
equivalent. 
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leral and Physical Chemistry. 

Elementary Physical Chemistry. Laboratory work. fSee Firat 

Semester.) 
Electrochemistry. Laboratory work. (See First Semester.) 
Laboratory Work in Inorganic Chemistry. (See First Semes- 
ter.) 
Laboratory Research in InorEanic Chemistry. (See First Se- 

Laboratory Research in Organic Chemistry. (See First Semes- 
ter.) 
Laboratory Research in Physical Chemistry. (See First Se- 





(See 


First Semester. 




German Reading. On 


hour 


Mr, HlCLKV. 




Course 200 !s a contin 


intinn 






Theory and Practice 


t Ex 


ct Measurement 


. with laboratory 



practice in glass blowing, calibration, and construction of 

apparatus. Lectures and laboratory work. Two or three 

hours. Assistant Professor Hulett. 
Special permission must be obtained from the instructor in 

order to elect this coarse. 
AnaSyticat and Applied Chemistry. 

3i. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. (See First Semester.) 
xg. Iron and Steel Analysis. (See First Semester.) 

30. Special Methods in Iron and Steel. (See First Semester.) 

31. Mineral Analysis. (See First Semester.) 
J4. Chemical Reading. (See First Semester.) 

35. Technical G«a Analysis. (See First Semester.) 

36. Investigation in QualiUtive Analysis. (See First Semester.) 

37. Investigation in Quantitative Analysis. (See First Semetter,) 

38. Chemical Technology. The industrial chemistry of organic 

compounds. Among the subjects treated are : starch, glucose, 
and sugar ; fermentation and distillation ; fats, oils, and aoaps : 
bleaching and dyeing; tanning; paper manufacture. Lec- 
tures and assigned reading. Five hours. Assistant Professor 
White. 
Course 38 must be preceded by Courses 7 and 33. 

35. Chemical Technology. Laboratory work. (See First Semester.) 

M. Qualitative Analysis, (See First Semester.) 

Organic Chemistry. 

42. Organic Synthesis. (See First Semester.) 

43. Organic Synlbeais and Ultimate Analysis. (See First Semes- 

ter.) 
44.. The Chemistry of Alkaloids and Drug Assaying. Lectures and 
laboratory work. Four to seven hours. Professor Schlot- 

Course 44 must be preceded by Courses j and 7. 
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Special Methods in Organic Analysis. (See First Semester.) 

Course 45 must be preceded by Course 44, 

Organic Analysis of Industrial Products. (See First Semester.) 

The Benzene Derivatives. Lectures. One hour. Professor 
GouBEBO. 

Course 4R must be preceded by Course 7, and preceded or 
accompanied by Course 42. 

Laboratory Research in Organic Giemistry, (See First Semes- 
ter.) 

Laboratory Research in Organic Chemistry. (See First Semes- 



METALLURGV 



Fuel and Refractory Material ; Iron and Steel. Three hourt. 

Professor Ca up bell. 
Course 1 must be preceded by Courses i, la, 3, and 2a in Chem* 

Micro-Metallography. The influence of mechaatcal and heat 
treatment upon the microstructure and properties of metals 
and alloys. Lectures and reading. One hour, Mr. Sueatoh. 

Course 2 must be preceded by Course 1. 

Micro-Metallography. The microscopic structure of metals and 
alloys as related to their physical and chemical properties. 
Laboratory work. One hour. Hr. Smeaton, 

Course 3 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 2. 



The courses in these subjects are arranged for the moat part to 
meet the wants of students in the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, and of students who propose to study medicine in the future. 



General Bacteriology. Lectures. Three hours. Professor 

Practical Bacteriology. Laboratory wort. Three hours. Pro- 
fessor Now, Mr. Lew, and Mr. S. F. Edwards. 

Course 3 is designed especially for students who propose to 
study medicine, and is open to others only by permission. 

Bacteriology. Special methods. Laboratory work. Three 
hours. Professor Now. 

Course 4 must be preceded by Course 3. 
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40. Bacteriology. Continuation of Course 4. Credit arranged. Pro- 
fessor Now. 

5. Water Analysis. Laboratory work. Three hours. Dr. East- 

6. Food Analysis. Laboratory work. Credit arranged. Protes- 

sor Vauohan and Dr. J, F. Munsoh. 

7. Research Work. Credit arranged. Professors Vauqham and 

8. PhysioloEical Chemistry. Lectures. Three hours. Professor 

Vauchah. 
g. Physiological Chemistry. Laboratory work. Three hours. Pro- 
fessor Now and Mr, Nius. 
10. Advanced PhysioloEicsl Chemistry. Laboratory worL Three 
houri. Professor Now and Mr. Nims. 



I General Hygiene. Lectures. Three hours. Professor Vaughan. 

3. Practical Bacteriology. (See First Semester.) 

4. Bacteriology. Special methods. (See First Semester.) 

40. Bacteriology. Continuation of Course 4. (See First Semester.) 

5. Water Analysis. (See First Semester.) 

6. Food Analysis. (See First Semester.) 

7. Research Work. (See First Semester.) 

9. Phytiological Chemistry. Laboratory work. (See First Semes- 
ter.) 
10. Advanced Physiological Chemistry. (See First Semester.) 

ASTRONOMY 
Courses i and 3 are elementary. 



I. General Astronomy. Three or four hoars. Professor A. Hall. 
3. Spherical Astronomy. Precession, nutation, aberration, theory 

of instruments. Three hours. Professor A. Hall. 
6. Theory and Computation of Orbits. Five hours. Professor A. 

Hall. 
13. Method of Least Squares, and Theory of Interpolation. Tjac 

hours. Professor A. Hall. 



Practical Astronomy, Use of sextant and transit. Three hours. 

Professor A. Hall. 
Extended Practical Course. Credit arranged. Professor A. 

Hall. 



Elementary Practical Course. 
Spherical Astronomy. Contint 

Professor A. Hall, 
Mathematical Theory of Planetary Motion. Thre 

feasor A. Hall. 
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MINERALOGY 



Mineralogy- Lectures and laboratory work. Two hours. As- 
sistant Professor KrauS. 

Course 1 presupposes a knowledge of the elements of chemistry. 
It is intended for students who wish to gel a general knowl- 
edge of some of the more common minerals, ll is not intro- 
ductory to Course 2. This course is also given in the second 



Crystal Measurements. Lectures and laboratory work. Three 

houri.. Assistant Professor Krahs. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Course 2. It is also given in the 
r and may be pursued lor either one or two 

such lines as may be agreed upon. Credil 



See note to Course i in first semester. 
2. Mineralogy. Lectures and laboratory work. Five houTS._ As- 
sistant Professor Kraus. 
Course 1 is open only to those who are taking, or have taken, 
a course in anatytical chemistry. It does not require any pre- 
vious knowledge of mineralogy, but is intended for students 
who wish a broader knowledge of the subject than can be 
obtained in Course i. 
J. Crystal Measurements. Lectures and laboratory work. Tkric 
houri. Assistant Professor Kbaus. 
See note to Course 3 in first semester. 
4. Advanced work along such lines as may be agreed upon. Credil 
arranged. Assistant Professor Kraus. 
See note to Course 4 in first semester. 

GEOLOGY 
Courses i, 2, 6, 7, and 8 are elementary courses intended pri- 
marily for undergraduate students. Course 6 meets the requirements 
for students of engineering. Courses 3, 4, and 9 are for graduate 
students, and undergraduates who have taken the elementary work 
indicated in each case, or an equivalent. Special courses are ar- 
ranged for graduate students. 



Elements of Geology. Dynamic and Structural Geology per- 
taining especially to the United States. Text-book, illustrated 
lectures, recitations, reading, and a short thesis. Three hours. 
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!. Physio^aphy. Teachers' Course. Lectures on the principles 
of physiography, with special reference to the geography of 
the United States ; illustrated by photographs, models, maps, 
etc. Reviews of books on Reoerapny and travel required , 
Three hours. Professor Russell. 

,1. Advanced (Geology. Reading and conferences, with laboratory 
and field work. Tjvo houri. Professor RissELL. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Courses i or 6, and 8. 

4. Physical Geology. Volcanoes, igneous intrusions, me tarn or 
phism, etc. Text-book, conferences, and reading. Two hours. 
Professor Russell. 
Course 4 must be preceded by,Course 1 or 6. , 

6. Elements of Geology. Dynamic and Structural Geology. Let 
tures, recitations, reading, and short theses. Three hows. 
Professor Ki:sSell. 
Course 6 is open only to engineering students. 
?. Physiography. Teachers' Course, Reading and conference on 
the principles of physiography pertaining to the atmosphere 
and ocean. Special attention given to meteorology. Three 
hours. Professor Rvssell. 
Course 7 is a continuation of Course j, 
8. Elements of Geology. Historical Geology, dealing principally 
with (he geological history of the United Slates, Text-book, 
illustrated lectures, recitations, and a short Ihests, Three 
hours. Professor Russell, 
Course 8 is a continuation of Course i. 

and history of the glacial epoch. Thesis. Field excursions. 
Two hours. Professor Russell. 
Course q must be preceded by Course 1 or 6. 

0. Economic Geology, Lectures on the mode of occurrence, 

theories of deposition, concentration, etc. of metallic and non- 
metallic minerals, building stones, etc., of commercial value. 
Special attention is given to the mineral wealth of Mich- 
igan. Two hours. Dr, Lane, 
Course 10 must be preceded by Course [ or 6, 

GENERAL BIOLOGV 

1, Klcmciits of Bioloiiy, A study of typical species of plants and 

animals with reference to structure, function, development, 
and relationship. Lectures and laboratory work. Four hours. 
Dr, Pollock and Dr, Duehdem, 



laboratory work, Foi, 
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ZOOLOGY 



All courses in Zoology, with the exception of Courses 3, 30, and 
7, should be preceded by Courses 1 and 2 in General Biology or their 
equivalent. The courses in General Biology may be accompanjcii 
by Courses 3 and 30, The second year's work may be varied to suit 
individual needs. It may, for instance, consist of either (i> Inver- 
tebrate Zoology {Course 4) together with Courses 11 and 19, or of 
<2) Vertebrate Zoology (Courses 8 and 80) or of <3) Physiological 
Zoology (Course 10), followed by Embryology (Course 9) or Anat- 
omy (Courses 5 and 50). and accompanied by Morphogenesis 
(Course 11), Two of the sets of courses mentioned above may be 
taken in a single year. The remaining courses should be taken under 
advice of the instructors. 

For the Teacher's Diploma in Zoology, in addition to Courses 1 
and 2 in General Biology, Courses 4a or 46, 8, 80, 9 or 10, 11, 19, 
{twenty-one hours) are required. Courses 18 and 180 are of special 
value to teachers. 

I, Elements of Animal Biology. A study of protoplasm, of the 



Dr. DUERDEN. 

Course 1 is identical with the zoological part of Course i in 
General Biology. 

Organic Evolution. Illustrated lectures, serving aa an intro- 
duction to zoology. Evidences for evolution drawn from 
classification, structure, development, paleontology, etc. Nat- 
ural selection, inheritance of acquired characters, and the 
influence of environment. One hour. Professor ReigHabd, 
I. Heredity. An exposition and critical discussion of the results 
of recent investigations In heredity. Special attention is paid 
to the following topics ; Physical and mental inheritance in 
man, ^endeJ s ia* i the law of ancestral inheritance, the prac- 
tical application of known principles of heredity in animal 
breeding. Lectures. Two hours. Dr. Pkahi.. 

Invertebrate Zoology. The structure, classification, distribu- 
tion, and activities of invertebrate animals. 

Course 4 may be elected as Course 411 or as Course 4b, which 
are given in alternate years. 

4a. Protozoa, calenterates, _worms, crustaceans, and several 
smaller groups. Lectures, laboratory work, and demonstra- 
tions. Five hours. Dr. Holmes. 

146. Molluscs, echinoderms, myriapods. arachnids, and insects. 

Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

Courses 4a and 46 complete the work in invertebrate zoology, 
begun in the first course in Genera! Biology. 
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8. Vertebrate Zoology. The structure, classification, distribution. 
and habits of vertebrate animals (fishes, amphibians, and rep- 
tiles). Lectures with practical work in field and laiwratory. 
Four kouri. Professor Reighabd. 
10. Physiological Zoology. The general physiology of animals, deal- 
ing with the processes occurring in living matter. L.ectures 
and laboratory work. Four kotirs. Dr. Pe*BL, 
6. Statistical Zoology. The aim of this course is to give the stu- 
dent practical experience in the collection and analysis of 
biometrical data. Laboratory work, conferences, and occa- 
sional lectures. Credit arranged. Dr. Pearl. 
12. Current Literature of Zoology. The instructors and advanced 
students form a Journal Qub, which holds weekly meeting*. 
Research work done by members of the zoological staff, and 
important current papers are made the subjects of reports 
and of informal discussion. Ont hour. Professor Reighakd. 
14. Research Work. 

For the year i()04-i<)05 the following lines of work are offered; 
The embryology of the lower vertebrates; the behavior of 
fishes and other lower vertebrates in their natural environ- 
ment. Professor Reighard. 

Cytology ; the behavior of animals, especially invertebrates. Dr. 
Holmes. 

The investigation of experimental problems by biometrical 
methods. Dr. Pearl. 

The Ac^naria and Madreporaria. Dr. Duerdeh. 

Course 14 may be elected as 140, two houri ; 14b, three hours; 

16. Systematic Zoology. A systematic study of the local fauna of 
the region about Ann Arbor. 
The Fishes; Professor Reigiiaho. 
The Crustacea : Dr. Holhf.s. 
TBe course may be elected as i6ii, two hours, or 166, three 

iB. Laboratory Methods and Management. Two hovTS. Dr. 
Holmes. 

22. Morphogenesis. Development, regeneration, and form- regula- 
tion, Lectures and discussions. One hour. Dr. Holmes. 
Course 22 should be preceded by Course 9 in Embryology or an 
equivalent. 



Elements of Animal Biology ; the Structure, Development, and 
Biology of a Typical Vertebrate (the frog). Lectures and 
laboratory work. Two hours. Dr. Holmes and assistants. 

Course 2 is identical with the zoological part of Course a in 
Cjeneral Biology. 
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19. Field Ecology. An introduction to the study of the relation of 

animals to their natural environment, as illustrated by the 
local fauna. Lectures, field and laboratory work. Three 
hours. Mr, Charles C Abams. 
II. Evolution Problems: Lectures, reading, and conferences. This 
course aims to give a practical appreciation of the develop- 
ment of the evolution theory since Darwin and of the bearing 
of thai development on other fields of knowledge. Two hours. 
Dr. HoLiiES. 

Sa. Vertebrate Zoology. Continuation of Course 8. Birds and 
mammals. Lectures, laboratory and Held work. Four hours. 
Professor Reighard. 

7, The Fish and Fisheries of Michigan. The fresh water fishes, 
their habits, commercial value, mode of capture and of propa- 
gation. One hour. Professor Reighard. 
Course 7 is designed for students of forestry. 

9. Embryolt«y -of Vertebrates. A study of vertebrate development 
from the comparative standpoint. Lectures, laboratory work, 
and demonstrations. Four or six hours. Dr. Dveroen. 

5. Mammalian Anatomy. The anatomy of the cat. Laboratory 
and class work. Four houri. Dr. Pearl. 

50. Vertebrate Comparative Anatomy. Supplementary to Course 5. 
Lectures and laboratory work. Two hours. Dr. Peau.. 

6a. Statistical Zoology. A continuation of Course 6. Credit ar- 
ranged. Dr, Pearl. 
13. Current Literature of Zoology. Continuation of Course tz. 

One hour. Professor Reighard. 
15, Research Work in Zoology. Continuation of Course 14. It 
may be elected as 150. two hours; isb. three hours; 15c, live 
hours; isd, ten hours. 
17, Systematic Zoology. Continuation of Course iS. Professor 

Reichard, Dr. Holuee, Dr. Pearl, and Dr. Duerdeh. 
18a. Continuation of Course 18. Two hours. Dr. Pearl. 

20. The Anthozoa. A special course of four lectures with labora- 

tory work. One hour. Dr. Duerden. 

BOTANY 

Courses t and 2 in General Biology must precede all courses in 
Botany, except Courses 4 and j?. 

Courses 1, 2, 3, and 6 are intended primarily for undergraduates. 
Courses 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, n, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 28 are for 
graduates and undergraduates. Courses ip, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, .15, 
and 26 are primarily for graduates, but undergraduates may be 
admitted to them by special permission. 

Students preparing to teach botany should take Courses 1, i, 3, 
7. 8. 10, 12, 16, 25, 26, and a8. Students preparing for the profession 
of forestry should take Courses i, 2, 3, 7, 8, i), 10, 12, 13, and 14. 
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Elements of Biology (Plant Life). A study of the properties 
and activities of protoplasm, developmental history, evolution 
of structure and function, and relation lo environment. The 
material for study will he selected from simple organisms, 
chiefly algs and fungi. Lectures and laboratory work. Two 
hours. Dr. Pollock, Dr. Burns, and Mr. Kauffman. 

Course i is identical with the botanical part of Course i in 
General Biology. ■ 

;. Lectures, demonstrations, or conferences on groups, the types 
of which are studied in Course i. One hour. Dr. Pollock. 

Course la must be preceded or accompanied by Course i. 

Reproduction and Embryology of Flowering Plants. Lectures 
and laboratory work. Two hours. Professor Newcombe. 

tieneral Morphology and Physiology. Cell structure, tissue 
structure, and organography; the cell theory, mitosis, and 
heredity, instruction in technique. Lectures and laboratory 
work. Five hours. Professor Newcombe. 

Morphology and Classificalion of Fungi. Three or more hows. 
Dr. Pollock. 

Courses 4 and 9 are preparatory to research in palhology. 

Eiperimental Physiology. Special Problems. Two or mdtt: 
hours. Professor Newcombe. 

Course 11 is introductory to research. 

Biological Relations of Plants. Lectures, reviews of rece;it 
literature, field studies, and laboratory work. Two or more 
hours. Dr. Burns. 

Variation under Natural and Artificial Conditions. Evolution 
of form and habil in adaptation to environment. Regenera-, 
tion of lost parts. Cross and self fertilization, hybridization, 
the production of varieties of cultivated flowers, vegetabl'^s, / 
and fruits. Lectures, laboratory and field work. Two or / 

Laboratory Methods and Management. Two hours. Professor 

Newcombe. 
Investigations in Physiology. This work may be elected as 190, 

three hours; 19b, Hve hours; 19c, eight hours; igd, ten hows. 

Professor Newojmbe. 
Investigations in Mycology and Plant Diseases. This work may 

be elected as iia, Ihree hours; 21b, live hours; 21c. eight 

hours; zid, ten hours. Dr. Pollock. 

This work may be elected as 2311, 
s : lic. eight hours : 23d, ten howi. 
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ure of Bntany. One hour. Professor New- 
>urnal Club in which imponant papers 



Elements of Biology (Plant Life). Continuation of Course 1 
embracing the alteration of generations and general bioloyy 
and physiology of liverworts, tnosscs, ferns, and gym no- 
sperms. Lectures and laboratory work. Two hvnis. Dr, 
Pollock and Mr. Kauffman. 

ICconomic Botany. Relation of the science of botany to indus- 
try, Uistribtuion of plants of commercial importance, and 
laws determining plant distribution. Importation and accli- 
matization of foreign plants. Variation of raw materials and 
their improvement by breeding and selection. Origin and 
propagation of horticultural varieties. Bacteriology in its 
relation to industry. Important diseases of plants. Lcctur:^, 
with accompanying demonstrations and lantern v-ews. Tivo 
hours. Dr. Burns. 

Elements of Structural Botany. Lectures and laboratory work. 
Three hours. Professor SrHLOTTF.BBF.iK. 

Mycology and Pathology. A study of the various gronps of 
fungi, their life history and artificial cultivation, and their 
relation to plant diseases. Lectures and laboratory work. 
Three hours. Dr. Pollock. 

Experimental Physiology, A study of the relation of plants to 
their environment as manifested by the phenomena of nutri- 
tion, growth, and irritability. Lectures and laboratory work. 
Three or Hve hours. Professor Newl-ombe. 

Field Ecology. The identification of trees, shrubs, and herba- 
ceous plants, and their grouping into societies ; the relation 
of plants 10 light, soil, moisture, and the general factors in 
the environment. Tn-o ko«rs. Dr. Bi'hns. 

Rotanieal Survey of the Huron Valley, A systematic study of 
the local flora. Two or more hours. Dr. Buhns. 

Teachers' Conference and Field Club. Conferences and reports 
nn lists of books, apparatus, material, and methods for high- 
school laboratories; made under the guidance of different 
members 4jf the corps; methods of collecting and preservi.ig 
material and conducting field observations. One hour. Pio- 
fessor Newcombe. 

Laboratory Methods and Management, Continuation of Couffe 
17, Two hours. Professor Newcombe. 

Investigations in Physiologj. This work may be elected as 30a, 
three hours: 20b, Hve hours; 20c, eight hours: zod. lea hows. 
Professor NewcOUbe, 
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22. In vesications in Mycology and Plant DiBeases. This work may 

be elected as a2a, three hours; aab, Hve hours; xxc, eight 

hours; zad, ten hours. Dr. Pollock. 
!4. Investigatioa in Bionomics. This work may be elected as '2411, 

three hours; 34b, Hve hours; 24c, eight hours; x^d, ten hours. 

Dr. BuBNS. 
26. Current Literature of Botany. Continuation of Course 25. One 

hour, Profewor Newcombe. 
iS. Biologica] Problems and Theories. The origin of life; theories 

of heredity ; natural and artiGcial fertilization ; developmetit 

of the individual: mutation; Mendel's law for hybrids; 

mechanism and vitalism. One hour. Professor Newcoube, 

Dr. Pollock, and Dr. Burns. 
This course of lectures is planned as a popular exposition of 

biol<^ical problems and theories of the present day. 

FORESTRY 
Couise I is designed to meet the needs of teachere, students of 
political economy, and others who wish to acquire a general knowl- 
edge of forestry, and is open to students who have completed their 
second year of residence at the University. All other courses are 
for graduate students aiming to make forestry a profession, and are 
not open to undergraduate students. Courses 2a, zb, and 2c should 
be taken in the order named. 



I. Introduction to Forestry. A general presentation of the sub- 
ject, its history, objects, and methods, as well as economic 
importance. Lectures. Three hours. Professor Roth. 

2a. Silviculture. Introductory, including the study of soils, climate, 
and other conditions of site, and their influence on forrsi 
growth. Three hours. Mr. C. A. Davis. 

2f. Silviculture. Care of foreSts, clearing and thinning, protection 
of forests against fire, insects, and other enemies. Three 
hours. Mr. C. A. Davis. 

3. Forest Mensuration and Description. Methods of measuring 
the volume of the individual tree and of entire stands of 
timber; timber estimating; measurement of the rate of growth 
of trees and stands ; methods and manner of describing a 
tract of forest so as to render possible its proper managemeit. 
Lectures, laboratory and field work. Four hours. Professor 
Roth, 

Sfl. Forest Management, General forest surveys and preparation 
of working plans ; administration and regulation of the field 
and office work in the care of a large tract of timber, and 
the methods of calculation involved in judging the value of 
forests and forest operations. Lectures and field work. Five 
hours. Professor Roth. 
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Timber Physics. A study of the structure, distributive ehai- 
acteristicB, and technical properties of our common woods, and 
of the relationship of their properties to the principal uses 
of timber. Lectures and laboratory work. Three hours. Mr. 
C. A. Davie. 

Seminary. Professor Roih. 



lb. Silviculture. Methods of artificial and natural reproduction, 
seedbed and nursery work, planting and sowing in forests, 
reforestation of denuded lands, treatment of prairies, dunes, 
etc. Lectures and field work. Three hours. Mr, C. A. 

4. Forest Utilization. Uses of timber; points of production and 
market; methods of lumbering, milling, and marketing; minir 
forest industries. Lectures. Four hours. Professor Roth. 

Sb. Forest Management. Continuation of Course 5. Five hours. 
Professor Roth. 

6. Dendrology. Monographic study of forest trees, their life his> 
tory, distribution, requirements, behavior and possibilities in 
the forest. Lectures, laboratory and field work. Three hours. 
Mr. C. A. Davis. 

8a. Seminary. Continuation of Course 8. Professor Roth. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Work in physiology may advantageously be preceded by the fol- 
lowing courses, or their equivalent ; Course i. Elements of Animal 
Biology : Course 5 in Animal Anatomy, or a course in descriptive 
and practical human anatomy, and lectures and laboratory work in 
Vertebrate Histology in the Medical Department ; Courses i and 2 
in Physics; Courses 1, z, and 4 in General Chemistry; and Courje 
ID in Organic Chemistry. 



I.ectureG and Reci' tions. Five hours. Professor Loubard. 
Continuation of Course i. Three hours. Professor Loubasd. 
Laboratory Work. Three hours. Professor Lombard. 
Physiological Experimentation, Teachers' course. Oue hour. 

Professor Loubakd. 
Physiological Experimentation. Research work. Two hours. 

Professor Lombard. 
Course S is open only to those who have taken Course 3. 

PHARMACOLOGY 



Experimental Pharmacology, Laboratory work. Investigation 
of the effects of chemical agents (drugs and poisons) on living 
animals and tissue ; examination of the symptoms induced and 
their explanation on the basis of physiology and chemistry. 
Three hours. Professor Cushny. 
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Osteology. Lectures and demonstralions. Two hours. Dr. 

General Anatomy. Lectures. Two hours. Professor McMub- 

m N S P fessor 
M M 
rs h uld d d 

H gy H g m Two 



e hours. Professor 



(I. Practical Anatomy. Laboratory work. Three hours. Professor 
McMuRKiCH, Dr. Yutzv, Dr. A. H. H. Rotec, and assistants. 
Courses 5 and 6 are both required in order to complete the 
laboratory work in human anatomy. 

711, Histology. Laboratory Course. Three hours. Professor 

HUBER. 

Course 7a must be preceded by Course i in General Biology. 
9. Methods of .Vertebrate Histology. Laboratory work and read- 
ing. Two hours. Professor Huber and Dr. De Witt. 
Course 9 must be preceded by Course ?o. 

10. Research in Vertebrate Histology. This course may be elected 

as 100, three hours; 10(1, five hours. Professor Huber. 
Course 10 must be preceded by Course 1 in General Biology and 
Courses 7, 70, 8, and g in Vertebrate Histology. 

11. Microscopic Anatomy of the Central and peripheral Nervous 

System and Special Sense Organs. Laboratory work and 
reading. Three or Hve hours. Professors McMubrich and 
Huber. 

12. Research Work in Anatomy. Hours arranged. 

Courses 11 and 12 should be preceded by Course i in General 
Biology, Courses 4, 7, 711, S, and g in Anatomy. 
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Geometrical Drawing. Eight sections. Four hours. Assistant 
Professor Goulding, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Bahtlett, Mr. 
Stroebe. and Mr. Murfkev. 

Free-Hand Drawing, Pencil. )>en and inlt sltetches. Three sec- 
tions. Three hours. Professor C. S. Denison. Miss Hunt, 
and Mr. Muhfhev. 

Continuation of Course 8. Two hours. Professor C. S. Dbs- 
isoN and Miss Hunt. 

Course lo must be preceded by Courses 4, 7, and 8. 

Water-Color Drawing. Three hoars. Professor C. S. Den- 
ison and Miss Hunt. 

Course 13 must be preceded by Course 8. 



SON, Mr. Bartlett. Mr. StKOEBE, and Mr. Murphev. 

Free-Hand Drawing. Six sections. Three hours. Professor 
C. S, Denison, Miss Hunt, Mr. Bartlett, Mr. Stroebe, and 
Mr. MuRPiiEV. 

Descriptive Geometry. Recital ions and Drawing. Four sec- 
tions. Four hoars. Professor C. S, Denison, Assistant Pro- 
fessor GouLiuNC, and Mr. Wilson. 

Course s must be preceded by Course i. 

Shades, Shadows, and Perspective. Three hours. Professor C. 
S. Denison. 

Course 6 must be preceded by Course 5. 

Free-Hand Drawing (Advanced), Three hours. Miss Hunt. 

Course 7 must be preceded by Course 4. 

Architectural and Water-Color Drawing, Two sections. Two 
hours. Miss Hunt. 

Course 8 must be preceded by Course i or 4. 

Stereotomy. Tit'o hours. Professor C. S, Denison and Mr. 
Wilson. 

Course 14 must be preceded by Course 5. 

Free-Hand Lettering, Two hours. Assistant Professor Gould- 



Course 17 must be preceded by Course 5. 

SURVEYING AND ENOINEERINQ 

The courses in Surveying. Civil Engineering, Mechanical Enai- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, Chemical Engineering, Marine En- 
gineering, and Naval Architecture are arranged primarily for stu- 
dents in the Department of Engineering, and are described in (he 
chapter on that department, but they are open on certain conditions 
to students of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING 

Work in the gymnasium, twice a week, is required of first yiar 
Students. The work begins on the first Monday in November, out 
students are expected to report to the Director of the gymnaeium 
between October i and October 25 for physical examinatiba and 
assignment to sections. No credit toward BTsduation is given for 



COMBINED LITERARY AND MEDICAL COURSE 
A candidate for i degree in the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, who has at least sixty hours to his credit, 
including the prescribed Rhetoric, and who has completed all tne 
requirements for admission without condition to the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery may register in that department while contin- 
uing his registration in the Literary Department. Inasmuch as 
nearly all the subjects comprised in the first two years in the medical 
course are also open, on certain conditions, to students in the Lit- 
erary Department, a person registered in both departments rnay so 
arrange his work as to secure the bachelor's degree in four years 
after admission to the Literary Qepartment, and the degree in med- 
icine four years from the date of registration in the Medical 
Department. 

A student who wishes to avail himself of the opportunity heie 
oRered must first secure permission from the Dean of the depart- 



COMBINED LITERARY AND LAW COURSE 
A candidate for a degree irt the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, while continuing bis registration in this de- 
partment, may also register in the Department of Law on the fol- 
lowing conditions: (i) He must have been a student in the De- 
partment of Literature, Science, and the Arts for at least one sem- 
ester; (3) he must have at least ninety hours to his credit, includir* 
the prescribed Rhetoric; and {3) the work be has already complet-d 
in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts must include 
a sufficient number of the courses enumerated below to enable him to 
complete within a year the specific requirement described in rhe 
following paragraph. 

When a student so registered in the two departments has com- 
pleted in the Department of Law the courses in Contracts, Torts, 
Personal Property, Elementary Real Property, and Agency, and has 
also done sufficient work in the Literary Department to bring his 
credits up to one hundred and five hours, he will be recommended 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, provided his work in the Literacy 
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Department has included: (i) History, Course 19, and (2) at leist 
twenty-four hours selected from the following: History, Courses 3, 

4, IT, 12, 14, 15, 22, zy, zS, and 31 ; Political Economy, Courses 3, 4, 

5. 9, ig, and 2z; Philosophy, Courses 1, 7, g. and 14; International 
Law, Course i ; Latin, Course 8 ; and provided, further, that the 
courses selected include at least two of the four following courses : 
HistDiy 37 ; Philosophy 14 ; International Law i ; Latin 8. By 
availing himself of the privilege here offered a student may shorten 
by a year the time necessary for earning the two degrees, the 
bachelor's degree in arts and the bachelor's degree in law. 

Application to enter upon the combined Literary and Law Course 
must be made during the first week of the semester by Riling out 
and handing to the Dean a special election blank. 



/ 



COURSE IN HIGHER COMMERCIAL EDUCATION* 

The course in Commerce is organized as a special course in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. Its aim is to give 
special training in the organiialion and processes of modern indus- 
try and to assist the student in the selection of such general courses, 
offered in the department, as will best supplement this training in 
preparation for a business life. 

The course is administered by a committee of the Faculty; > All 
students contemplating enrollment in the course should consult with 
the committee, in making elections, from the beginning of their 
University work. 

In the case of candidates for a degree enrollment takes place at 
the beginning of fne third year of residence in the University, and 
may be continued either for two years, leading to the bachelor's 
degree, or for three years, leading to the master's degree. During 
the first and second years of University residence it is essential that 
the student accomplish certain preliminary work, including History, 
Courses 11 and 12, Political Economy, Courses 2. 3. 25, and 30, and 
two years of French or German.^ Special students are permitted to 
enter the technical courses in the second year of residence. 

Undergraduates enrolled in the course are expected to elect 10 
hours per semester and graduate students 13 hours per semester 
from the special or technical courses in Commerce and Industry, 
At present 36 of these courses are oTfered, aggregating 81 hours. 
They include the following groups : Economics and Industrial His- 
tory, Courses z, 3, 5, 50, and 22; Money, Banking, and Finance, 4, 
9, and ga; Industrial Technique, 29, 30, 31, and 32: Commerce and 
Transportation. 6, 33a, 336, 33c, and 33d; Legal Studies, 41 and 42; 
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Applied Science, Physics. 39, Botany, 4, Geology, 10, Forestry, i and 
4; Insurance and Statistics, 51, 52, 53, and 54; Accounting a.id 
Business Organiiation, 60, 35, 36, 37, and 38 ; Setninary in Coni- 

The privileges of the combined Literary and Law Course (see 
page 124) are open to candidates for ibe bachelor's degree in the 
course in Commerce having 90 hours credit. 

Graduates are entitled to receive, in addition to their diploma, 
a certificate signed by the President stating the special or profes- 
sional courses completed in the course in Commerce. 



TEACHER'S DIPLOMA AND TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE 
The aims of the University in providing instruction in the 
Science and the Art of Teaching, are as follows: 

1. To fit the University students for the higher positions in the 
public school service. 

2. To promote the study of educational science. 

3. To teach the history of education, and of educational systems 
and doctrines. 

4. To secure to teaching the rights, prerogatives, and advantages 

5. To give a more perfect unity to our State educational system 
by bringing the secondary schools into closer relations with the 
University, 

TEACHER'S DIPLOMA 

The Teacher's Diploma is given to a student in connection with 
his bachelor's degree, provided he has compliea with the following 
conditions : 

(i> He must have taken Courses 1 and 2, and additional work 
amounting to four hours in the Science and the Art of Teaching 
<sce page 96). 

(2) He must have taken such teacher's course or courses as may 
be prescribed in some other department of instruction. 

{3) He must, in the judgment of his instructors, not only ha/e 
an adequate knowledge of the subjects studied, but also possess other 
cgualificattons essential to Aiccess in teaching ; it being distinctly^ 
understood that work acceptable as a part of the requirements lor 
graduation may not justify the granting of a teacher's diploma. 

The Diploma is also given to a graduate student at the time of 
receiving a master's or a doctor's degree, provided he has pursued 
teaching as a major or a minor study, or has otherwise satisfactorily 
completed an equivalent amount of pedagogical work, and has also 
fulfilled the i-cquirements (2 and 3) above. 
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TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE 

By authority of an act of the State Legislature, passed in 180:, 
the Faculty of Inis Department gives a Teacher's Certificate to any 
person who takes a bachelor's, master's, or doctor's degree, and also 
receives a Teacher's Diploma as provided above. By (he terms of 
the act. the certificate given by the Faculty "shall serve aa a legal 
certiticate or qualification to teach in any of the schools of this State, 
when a copy thereof shall have been filed or recorded in the office of 
the legal examining officer or officers of the county, township, cily, 
or district," 

TEACHER'S APPOINTMENT COMMITTEE 

An appointment committee of the Faculty of the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, composed of representatives of the 
various departments of instruction, has been constituted for the pur- 
pose of assisting men and women who are studying, or have studied, 
under this Faculty, to secure positions as teachers. This service is 
performed gratuitously, in the interest of students of the University, 
past or present, and of superintendents of schools and boards of 
education wishing to employ teachers. Persons desiring to feach 
this committee should address their communications to the "Secre- 
tary of the Appointment Committee. University of Michigan." 



FELLOWSHIPS. SCHOLARSHIPS. LOAN FUNDS, AND 
PRIZES* 

Buhl Classical Pellowsbip.— Mr. Theodore D. Buhl, of Detroit, 
has generously continued the provision for a Qassical Fellowship 
for the year 1904-1905 with an income of five hundred dollars. For 
the current year the income is divided between Robert Byrns Eng- 
lish. A.M., and Loura Bayne Woodruff, A.M. 

Wewbeny Classical Fellowship.— Mrs. Helen H, Newberry, of 
Detroit, has given the sum of three hundred dollars tor the main- 
tenance of a Fellowship in the Classics during the year 1904-1905. 
The holder of the Fellowship is Elizabeth Ethel Sinclair, A.B. 

A Classical Fellowship with an income of five hundred dollars 
has been provided for the year 1904-1905 by a Friend of the Univer- 
sity. The income has, been divided between Henry Herbert Arm- 
strong, A.M., and John G. Winter, A.M. 

Peter White Fellowship in American History. — The Fellowship 
in American History provided by the Honorable Peter While, of 
Mariiuette, has been continued for the year 11)04-1905. The income 

•The most of the funds here mentioned are restricted In use to the 
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is four hundred doliare. The present holder of the fellowship is 
John Leonard Conger, A.B. 

Dexter H. Feny Botanical Fellowahip.— The Fellowship in 
Botany provided by Mr. Dexter M. Ferry, of Detroit, haa been con- 
tinued for the year 1904-1905. The income is five hundred dollars. 
The present holder of the fellowship is Rufus Percival Hibbard, A.B. 

Angeline Bradford Whittiei Fellowahip in Botany.— This Fsl- 
lowsbip has been established in memory of his mother by Joseph 
Bradford Whiltier, of Saginaw. The principal suni of the endow- 
ment is four thousand dollars. The holder of the fellowship for the 
year 1904-1903 is Alfred Dachnowski, A.M. 

Fellovahip in Cbamistiy. — The sum of five hundred dollars has 
been given by Messrs. Parke, Davis & Company, of Detroit, for 
the continuation in the year 1904-1905 of the Fellowship in Chem- 
istry established by them in 1895. Professors Vaughan, Peescott, 
and BiGELOW are a committee to select the incumbent and to arrange 
the work in accordance witn the wishes of the donors. The holder 
of the Fellowship for the current year is William Henry I.ightstoiie, 
Jr., A.B. 

1 Bacteriologf. — The Rockefeller Insli- 
is continued its grant for a Fellowahip 
m Bacteriology for the year !904-i905. In the year 1903-1904 re- 
search on the subject of Trypanosomes was carried on by Ward J. 
MacNeal, A.B. The present holder of the fellowship, Henry Morton 
Torrey, B.S., is engaged in research upon the same subject. 

Charles James Hunt Fellowships. — In July, 1900, Mr. Charles 
James Hunt, of Detroit, a graduate of the University in the Qass of 
1846, and wife, conveyed by deed, to the Board of Regents, in trust, 
the title to certain pieces of real estate, subject to Mr. Hunt's life- 
interest in the income to be derived therefrom, and lo the life- 
interests of other persons named in the deed. After the terminations 
of these life-interests "one- or more fellowships in the Universi^ of 
Michigan" are to be established in accordance with conditions named 
in the deed of trust and in accompanying documents, and are to he 
known as the Charles James Hunt Fellowships. 

PbillipB ScholarshipH.— The late Henry Phillips, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., made provision in his will for the establishment and 
maintenance of six scholarships, to be known as the Phillips Scholar- 
ships, in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts of the 
University of Michigan. By the terms of the will these scholar- 
ships are to be given only to candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, who excel in the Greek and Latin studies required for 
admission to the University ; and they are to be awarded by a com- 
mittee consisting of the President of the University, the Dean of the 
department, the senior professor of Greek, and the senior prof*ssor 
of Latin. 

Of the six scholarships contemplated in the bequest three have 
beet) established, with an income of fifty dollars each. They are 
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awarded to students, otherwise properly qualified, wbo by special 
examination show that they excel in the requirements for admission 
in Greek and Latin. The examination covers the ground included 
in two units of Greek and four units of Latin (see page 52). In 
1904 scholarships were awarded to Ralph Waldo Oakley, Jr., Jay 
Theodore Reed, and Isabella Rightmyer Watt. 

In 1905 the examination will be held on Saturday, October 14. 
and will be open only to students already admitted to the freshman 
class. Application for admission to this examination must be made 
to the Dean of the department -on or before October 7, 1905. 

Ellzabetli A. Hathbone Sdiolaraliip.— The Michigan Chapter of 
the Society of Colonial Dames of America has established a Scholar- 
ship in American History with an income of one hundred fifty dol- 
lars. The scholarship is awarded by a committee composed of the 
President of the University, the professor of American History, and 
a cotnmittee representing the society. The present holder of the 
scholarship is BesE May Vrooman. A.B, 

Liidnda Hinsdale Stone Hemorial Scholarship. — The Michigan 
State Federation of Women's Clubs has presented to the Univenity 
the sum of three thousand dollars, as a portion of a fund to be 
known as The Lucinda Hinsdale Stone Supplementary Loan Schol- 
arship Fund, the income of which is to be administered by the 
President of the University, the Women's Dean, and a third person 
of their appointment (who sball be a woman), for the benefit oi 
women who are students in the University, None of the income is 
available for the year 1904-11)05. 

Detroit High School Scholarships.— The alumni of the Detroit 
High School have established several scholarships open to graduates 
of that school. The first steps toward raising a fund for this pur- 
pose were taken in 1891 ; and a corporation has since been formed 
under the title of the- Detroit High School Scholarship Fund Abso- 
ciation.t From four to six students at a time usually enjoy the 
benefit of the fund. Several of the beneficiaries have received 
degrees at the University. One of the scholarships is known as the 
Mary C. Leete Memorial Scholarship, in memory of a teacher who 
(lied in [894. 

Saginaw Higli School Scliolarahips. — Four scholarships, with 
an annual income of two hundred and fifty dollars each, established 
by the Honorable Arthur Hill, of Saginaw, W. S., and (mown as the 
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John Moore, the Wella-Slone, the Alonio B. Bingham, and the Otlo 
Roeser scholarsaips, are open to graduates of the Saginaw, W. S., 
High School, 

The Sagin&w, E. S., High School offers several scholarshipa of 
varying amounts to deserving graduates of that school. One of 
these is known as the Heavenrich Brothers ft Co.'s scholarship, and 
is provided by the mercantile firm ot that name. Another, desig- 
nated as the High School Scholarship, is cared for largely by the 
High School Lyceum. A third is known as the A. R. Loveland 
Scholarship. The graduating class of 1900 also made provision fur 
a scholarship to be available every sixth year. These schotarshipb 
are all administered as loan funds. 

Grand fiapida High School SchoIarHhips.— The High School 
Scholarship Association of Grand Rapids is a body incorporated 
under the State law. for the purpose of assisting graduates of the 
Grand Rapids High School to secure a college education in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, or the Department 
of Engineering, of the University of Michigan. 

Petty ScholatBhip Fund. — The Alumni Association of the Ann 
Arbor High School, in 1898, established a fund, in memory of Walter 
Scott Perry, graduate of the University in the class of 1861, and for 
twenty-seven years Superintendent of the Ann Arbor Schools. 

The purpose of the fund is to assist graduates of the school in 
procuring an education in the Department of Literature, Science, and 
the Arts of the University of Michigan. It is administered as a 
Loan Fund,* repayments to be made by beneficiaries under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Board of Directors of the High School 
Alumni Association. 

Seth Harrison Scholarililp Fund.— The Seth Harrison Scholar- 
ship Fund was established in memory of her father, by Mrs. Oara 
Harrison Stranahan, of BrooWyn, N. Y. The principal of the fund 
was originally iwenty-tive thousand dollars, but this has been in- 
creased by additions from unexpended income. The income is to be 
used, on conditions specified in the covenant between Mrs, Stranahan 
and the Board of Regents, for the benefit of descendants of Seth 
Harrison who may be pursuing studies in the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts of the University of Michigan, when- 
ever applicants properly qualified present themselves. Provision is 
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made, however, for applying the income of the fund to scholanhips 
for other persons, "if at any time there shall be a period of teven 
years during which there are no qualified applicants." descendants 
of Seth Harrison. 

Mat£&ret Smith Hunt SchoUiahips, James B. Hnat SchoUi- 
ship, and CIiaileB James Hnnt Scholaiahip.— In July, 1900, Mrs. 
Margaret Elsie Hunt, of Detroit, a student in the University in ine 
year 1878-9, conveyed by deed to the Board of Regents, in trust, 
the title to certain pieces of real estate, subject to Mrs. Hunt's life- 
intereat in the income to be derived therefrom. After the termina- 
tion of this |life-intereBt, "one or more scholarships in the under- 
graduate course of studies in the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts" are to be established in accordance with conditions 
named in the deed of trust and in accompanying; documents, and are 
to be known as the Margaret Smith Hunt Scholarships. 

In February, 1902, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt conveyed by deed to the 
Board of Regents, in trust, the title to a certain other tract of land, 
subject to Mrs. Hunt's life-interest in the income to be derived 
therefrom and to certain other life-interests and conditions named 
in the deed. After the termination of tbese life-interestB, and in 
accordance with conditions named in the deed of trust and in 
accompanying documents, a portion of (he income derived from the 
trust is to be devoted to the maintenance of the James B. Hunt 
Scholarship, so named in memory of the father of Charles Jsimes 
Hunt; a second portion to the maintenance of a scholarship, to be 
known as the Charles James Hunt Scholarship ; and the remainder 
to the maintenance of Margaret Smith Hunt Scholarships in addition 
to those previously provided for. 

SchoIarBhlp of th« Class of 1S94. — The Class of 1894 estab- 
lished a fund, the income of which is "to be used as a loan fund 
for the benefit of needy and worthy undergraduates in the Literary 
Department," on condition that the Board of Regents "shall requite 
of such student or students as may receive the benefit of such fund 
a promise to repay to said Board the sum loaned on such terms as 
shall seem to said Board to be reasonable ; it being the intention of 
the donors of said fund that ihe same shall be kept intact, as far as 
possible." 

Scholarahlp of tiiB Claas of iSg?. — The Class of 1S97 has estab- 
lished a fund, a portion of which is available as a loan fund. 

Scholaisbip of the CUss of I8g8.— The Qass of 189S has estab- 
lished a scholarship fund, the proceeds of which are not yet available. 

Scholarship of the Law Clasa of 1B99.— A small sum, con- 
tributed by members of theLaw Class of 1899, is available as a loan 

Students* Lecture Association Fund. — Under the conditions of 
the gift made to the Board of Regents by the Students' Lecture Asso- 
ciation, a small fund is available for loan to students in any depan- 
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ment of the University. All loans are to be made throuEb a com- 
mittee consistine of the President of the University, the Dean of the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, the Dean of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, and the Dean of the Depa.'t- 
ment of Law ; and the; are to be secured by notes payable one or 
more years after the borrower has completed his university course. 
Newton Van Dei Veei Loan Fond. — In January, 1900, the 
Regents accepted from Mrs. George Wagner a sum of money SS the 
nucleus of a fund to be known, in memory of her father, as the 
Newton Van Der Veer Loan Fund; and to be used in loans "to 
needy students in such amounts and under such conditions as the 
executive head of the University may deem proper and wise." 

.Good GoTenunent Club Prize.— The income of the sum of five 
hundred dollars, presented to the Board of Regents by the Good 
Government Club of the University, is available, under the condi- 
tions of the gift, as a prize "for the best essay ou some theme 
connected with the subject of good government." The professor 
of Political Economy, the Dean of the Department of Law, and the 
professor of History are a committee to choose themes for the 
essays and to award the prize. 



FEES AND EXPENSES 



Tke Matriculation Fee and the Annual Fee mint be paid in 
advance. Except by order of the Board of Regents, no portion if 
these fees can be refunded to students vlho leave the University 
during the academic year. The Auditing Board has authority, under 
certain conditions, to remit the Special Examination Fee. 



Hatricnlation Fee. — For Michigan students, ten dollars; for all 
others, twenty-Rve dollars. 

Annual Fee.^For Michigan students, thirty dollars; for bH 
others, forty dollars. Students of this department who are pursuing 
a Gimbined Course, and, in consequence, are registered at the Same 
time in one of the professional departments, are required to pay the 
annual fee due from students in such professional department. 

Special Examination Fee. — A fee of five dollars is required of 
all persons who present themselves for examination for admission 
at a date later than that announced in the Calendar (see page 56). 

Diploma Fee. — For all alike, ten dollars. A fee of one dollar is 
charged for the Teacher's Diploma. 

For laboratory fees and other expenses, see ps^es 47 to 48. 
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A special Announcement giving additional informalion in regard 
lo the Graduate School ii issued in the spring of each year. Copies 
of this AnrumncemenI can be had by addressing Mr, James H. Wade, 
Secretary of the University, Inquiries about admission and courses 
of study, that are not answered in the Announcement, should be 
addressed la Professor A. H. Lloyd, Secretary of the Administrative 
Council of the Graduate School. 



The Graduate School is organized within the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts. Its management is 
intrusted to an Administrative Council, consisting of the 
President of the University, the professors and junior pro- 
fessors in the Faculty of the department, and such other 
persons as may be elected to membership. The purpose of 
the school is to bring into greater prominence the numerous 
advanced courses of instruction that have been developed 
from the continual extension of the elective system ; to secure 
a more efficient and systematic administration of this higher 
work; and to provide as far as possible for the separate in- 
struction of graduate students. 



ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 

All applicants for admissfon to the Graduate School must first 
report to the Dean of the Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, and present their credentials. They will then receive special 
blanks to be filled out, subject to the approval of the professors tinder 
whom they wish to work, and they should consult with these pro- 
fessors at once, in order, if possible, to report to the Secretary of 
(he Administrative Council for registration within one week after 
133 
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the op«nii^ of the semester. Tbe office of the Secretary is in Uni- 
versity Hall. 

,The privileges of the school aie open to graduates of the Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science, and the Arts of this University, and to 
eradtiates of other universities and colleges, who satisfy the Admin- 
istrative Council that they are qualified to pursue with profit the 
advanced courses of study offered in the school. 

Graduates of universities 'and colleges where the undergraduate 
courses of study are not substantially equivalent to the course pre- 
Bcriljcd at this University may be admitted to the school ; but ordi- 
narily, if candidates for a higher degree, they are required to do an 
additional amount of undergraduate work, or to prolong their term 
of residence. 

Graduates of this University, or of other approved institutions, 
who do not wish to become candidates for a degree, may be admitted 
and registered as special resident graduates. 

Graduates of other institutions who are candidates for -a bach- 
elor's degree in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, 
are not registered in the Graduate School. 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction offered in the Department of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, and described on pages 62 to 124, are 
open to graduate students who satisfy the professors in charge that 
they are qualified to pursue the work to advantage. In all branches 
of study special provision is made for the instruction of graduate 

The work of candidates for a higher degree is not confined strictl) 
to the courses referred to above. Each student chooses three lines 
of study, a major study and two minor studies, which, after ap- 
proval by the Council, he pursues under the immediate supervision 
of a special committee, consisting of the professors in charge of the 
studies chosen, the professor in charge of the major study being 
chairman. The nature of the work prescribed, and of the committee's 
oversight, varies in different cases according to the subjects chosen, 
the degree sought, and the previous attainment of the stjident. The 
work may consist in attendance upon certain specilied courses, in 
reading to be done privately and reported upon, or in an original 
research to be carried on more or less independently. The essentia' 
features are specialization of study, a final examination, and a thesis. 
A thesis is always required of a candidate for a doctor's degree and 
of a non-resident candidate for a master's degree ; for a master's - 
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degree in residence the requirement may be waived at the diacretioii 
of the committee in charge of the student's work. The final examin- 
ation for a degree is conducted under the direction of the committee^ 
and the result of the examination is reported to the Faculty of the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. 

The degrees conferred on the completion of approved 
courses of study in the Graduate School are Master of Arts, 
Master of Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and Doctor of 
Science.' 

THE MASTERS' DEGREES 

The masters' degrees are open to persons holding a bachelor's 
degree from Ihis University or from any other reputable university 
or college. The degree of Master of Arts ia'the one usually con- 
ferred, though candidates who pursue studies along scientific lines 
may, at their option, receive the degree of Master of Science, A 
residence of at least one year at this University is required, except 
as stated below. 

StaideAtS. — A student who has received a bachelor's degree may 
be recommended for a master's degree after completing the pre- 
scribed term of residence, and passing an examination on the course 
of study approved by the Administration Council, A thesis may, or 
may not, be included in the requirements for the degree, as the com- 
mittee in charge of the student's work may determine. 

A student properly qualitied may be permitted to pursue at the 
same time studies for a master's degree and studies in any of the 
professional schools, on condition that the term of study and resi- 
dence in the Graduate School be extended to cover at least two years, 

HoD-Keiidentl. — A person holding a bachelor's degree from thi: 
University, who has already completed a portion of the term of resi- 
dence prescribed for a master's degree, may be allowed to continue 
his studies for the degree without further residence at the Univer- 
sity, on such conditions as the Administrative Council may determine 
in each case. The privilege of study in absentia is, however, re- 
stricted to graduates of this Vtiiversity. 

THE DOCTORS' DEGREES 

. The doctors' degrees are open to aJ] persons who have received 
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man sufficient for purposes of research. The degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy is the one usually conferred, though candidates who 
pursue studies along scientific lines may, at their option, receive the 
degree of Doctor of Science. 

2. It is not intended that the doctoi's degree shall be won merely 
by faithful and industrious work for a prescribed time in some 
assigned course of study, and no definite term of required residence 
can be specified. As a rule, three years of graduate study will be 
necessary, the last two semesters of which must be spent at this 
University. The period of three years, however, may be shortened 
in the case of students who, as undergraduates, have pursued special 
studies in the direction of their proposed graduate work. 

3. No student will be enrolled as a candidate for a doctor's degree 
until he has been in residence as a graduate student for at least one 
year. [This rule may be waived in the case of those who come 
properly accredited from the graduate school of some other univer- 
sity, and of tKose who, as undergraduates in this University, have 
shown special proficiency in the line of their proposed graduate 
work-J 

4. A student wishing to become a candidate for a doctor's degree 
must make a formal application to be so enrolled at . least two 
semesters prior to the time of presenting himself for examination. 

■ 5. A candidate for a doctor's degree must take a major study that 

in the University. He must also take two minor studies, one of 
which may be in the same department as the major, but involving 
a more thorough treatment of the same. Both minors must be, 
cognate to the major, and the choice of studies is invariably subject 
to the approval of the Administrative Council. 

6. The Thesis.— The thesis is of great importance. It musl 
exhibit creditable literary workmanship and a good command of the 
resources of expression ; but it must depend for acceptance more 
upon its subject-matter than upon its formal or rhetorical qualities. 
It must be an original contribution to scholarship or scientilic knowt. 
edge. The inquiry should be confined within narrow bounds. The 
treatment should be as concise as the nature of the matter permits, 
and show familiarity with the history of the problem treated, with 
the literature bearing upon it, and with the latest methods of research 
applicable to it. Every thesis should contain a clear introductory 
statement of what it is proposed to establish or to investigate, and 
likewise a final resume of results. It should also be accompanied by 
an index of contents and a bibliography of the subject. Il is 
expected that the preparation of an acceptable thesis will usually 
require the greater part of one academic year. 
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SPECIAL REGULATIONS RELATING TO THE HIGHER 
DEGREES 

1. Applicants for an advanced degree are required to announce 
to the Council through the Secretary, as early as the tenth of October 
of each year, the particular branches of study to which they wish to 
give special atlenlion. The supervision of their work will then be 

2. The subject of the thesis for a doctor's degree must be chosen, 
and must be approved by the committee concemed, as early as the 
first of November of the coIIcec year in which the applicant expects 
to take the degree ; and the subject of the thesis for a master's 
degree, when required, must be chosen and approved as early as the 
first of December. 

3. The thesis must be completed and put into the hands of the 
chairman of the proper committee as early as the first of May of the 
year in which the applicant expects to take the degree. 

4. The thesis musl be prepared tor olose scrutiny with reference 
not only to its technical merits, but also to its merits as a specimen 
of literary workmanship. It must be preceded by an analytical table 
of contents and a carefully prepared account of the authorities used. 

$. The thesis must be read and defended in public at such time 
as the Council may appoint, and. in case of a master's degree, a 
bound copy, either written or printed, must be deposited in the 
University Library. 

6. Every candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or 
Doctor of Science, in case of the acceptance of his thesis, is required 
to have the thesis printed in full or >n part as may be approved by 
the responsible committee. He is also required to deposit one 
hundred and fifty copies of the printed thesis in the University 
Library, these copies to be used for exchange with other universities ; 
provided, however, that in cases where this requirement would work 
hardship, it may be waived on recommendation of the candidate's 
committee. To guarantee the printing of the thesis, every candidate 
for the doctor's degree is required to deposit with the Treasurer of 
the University, between the date of acceptance of his thesis and 
the time fixed for his examination, the sum of fifty dollars, which 
deposit will be returned to him in case of failure to pass his exam- 
ination, or whenever he shall cause his thesis to be printed at his 
own expense, or shall have it published in a form and under auspice? 
approved by the responsible committee. In case the thesis is not 
immediately printed, a typewritten copy musl be placed in the 
University Library. 

In the printing of the thesis at his own expense, the candidate 
will be expected to use good substantial paper and sightly topography. 
A page four inches by six, with outside margins of at least one inch, 
is recommended. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 



The Matriculation Fee and the annual Fee muil be paid ih 
advance. Except by order of the Board of Regents, no portion of 
Ihete fees can be refunded to students viho leave the University 
during the academic year. 



Hatiicnlation Fm. — For Michigan students, ten dollars; iot all 
others, tvjenty-live dollars. 

Aanual Fee. — ^For Michigan ' students, thirty dollars ; for all 
others, forty dollars. The annual fee required of all graduates who 
ate granted the privilege of pursuing studies for a master's degree 
in absentia, is ten dollars. 

Diploma Fee. — For all alike, ten dollars. A fee of one dollar is 
charged for the Teacher's Diploma. 

For laboratory fees and other expenses, see pages 47 to 48. 
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A special Announcement giving further information in regard li 
this department is published annually. For copies of this Announce 
ment or for other information relating to the department, addres. 
Professor Mortimer E. Cooley, Dean of the Department of Engineer 
ing, Ann Arbor, Mich. 



In the legislative act under which the University w/as 
organized in 1837, provision was made for instruction in 
engineering. Work was begun in this Hne in 1853, and the 
first degrees were conferred in i860. The engineering 
courses were included in the curriculum of the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, until the close of the 
collegiate year, 1894-1895. At that time the Department of 
Engineering was established by the Board of Regents as a 
separate department of the University. 

Persons who wish to become professional engineers are 
offered thorough courses in civil, mechanical, electrical, 
chemical, and marine engineering, and in naval architecture. 
The work extends through four years. The aim of the 
department is to lay a foundation of sound theory, sufficiently 
broad and deep to enable its graduates to enter understand- 
ingly on the further investigation of the several specialties 
of the engineering profession ; and at the same time to impart 
such a knowledge of the usual professional practice as shall 
make its students useful in any position to which they may 
be called. The technical branches are under the direct care 
of those who have had professional experience as well as a 
full scientific training. 

The academic year extends from the Tuesday preceding 

the last Wednesday in September to the Thursday preceding 

the last Wednesday in June (September 26, 1905, to June 21, 

1906). Between the student's thirij and fourth year of resi- 

139 
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dence, attendance at a summer session of six weeks, begin- 
ning the Monday after Commencement (June 26 to August 4, 
1905), is also required. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 



■ 46- J 

Applicants for admission must be at leafet sixteen years of 
age, and must present satisfactory evidence of good moral 
character. They must bring credentials from their last 
instructor, or from the last institution with which they have 
been connected. 

Unless admitted on diploma from an approved school (see 
page 145), any student who desires to become a candidate 
for a degree must pass examinations in the subjects described 
below. Before entering iipon the examination each applicant 
must present his credentials to the Associate Dean of the 
department at his office in the old engineering building. 
Certificates and dipTomas from schools other than those 
officially approved by the University do not excuse an appli- 
cant from the admission examinations. 

Students who have satisfied the requirements for admis- 
sion to the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts 
(see pages 49 to 56) are admitted upon completing the 
requirements in plane trigonometry and in the sciences, if 
deficiencies in these subjects exist. 

ADMISSION OF CANDIDATES FOR A DEGREE 

The subjects on which applicants for admission to any of the 
courses leading to a degree in engineering are examined are as 
follows : 

English Language. — The .requirement in English language is 
identical with the requirement in English composition and literature, 
three units, for admission to the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts. For details concerning the scope of this requirement, 
for suggestions regarding preparation, and for lists of books from 
which subjects for composition will be chosen, "See pages so to 52. 

English Literature. — Daily recitation for at least one year will 
be requisite. Any of the current manuals of English literature will 
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be accepted for an outline of the subject. As much lime BB prac- 
ticable should be given to the careful reading of representative . 
authors in each period. 

French, German, oi Latin. — Applicants may offer French, Ger- 
man, or Latin, one of these three languages being required. It is 
expected tbat at least two years will be given to preparation in the 
language offered. The requirements in each are as follows : 

Fhench.— The whole subject of French grammar. The applicant 
will be expected to read at sight easy French, and to translate cor- 
rectly into French simple English sentences. The first year of prep- 
aration ought to be spent on ,tbe grammar and easy reading ; and the 
second devoted to reading good modern French, accompanied by 
gramatical analysis and exercises in writing. The texts read should 
be chicfiy narrative and conversational prose ; modern, rather than 
classic, dramas should be read. 

German. — -The applicant should be able to pronounce German 
correctly and to take part with reasonable correctness and facility in 
a simple conversation upon some topic drawn from his preparatory 
work. He shotdd also be thoroughly familiar with the everyday 
facts of the grammar ; and he should be able to put illustrative 
English phrases into German, and to translate at sight a passage of 
fairly easy prose. 

L*TiH. — Jones's First Laliti Book, or an equivalent amount in any 
other introductory text-book, four books of Caesar's GaUic War, and 
one of the orations of Cicero. 

Advanced credit may be secured for one or for two years of 
German or French study in excess of the two years required for 
admission; or, if Latin and German or Latin and French are offered, 
advanced credit is given for the modern language, one year's study 
befiig deemed equivalent to Course i, and a second year's study to 
Course 2 (see pages 163-164). 

Mathematics.* — Algebra. — -Fundamental rules, fractions, simple 
equations, involution and evolution, the theory of indices, and quad- 
ratic equations, as given in Beman and Smith's Elements of Algebra, 
or an equivalent in other authors. 

Geouetrv. — Plane, solid, and spherical geometry as given in 
Beman and Smith's New Plane and Solid Geometry, or an equivalent 
in other authors. 

Tmoomouethy. — Plane trigonometry as given in Murray's or in 
Wentworth's Trigonometry, or an equivalent in other authors. 

N. B. — It is very desirable that high schools whose graduates are 
received on diploma arrange their counes so as to include a portion of both 
algebra and eeomeCiy in tlieir lasl preparatory year. Students who do not 
come from diploma schools should take a simitsT review if they expect to 

■Students entering at the beginning of the second semester (February 
11, igo6) should be prepared in the mathematKS of the first semester in 
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Physics. — An amount represented by Carhart and Chute's High 
School Phyiics, The instruction in the classroom should be supple- 
mented by work in (he physical laboratory to the extent oi at least 
one period a week tbroughout the school year. 

Chemistry. — The requirement is intended to cover one year's 
work. As a text-book, Freer'a Elementary Chemistry, or an equiva- 
lent amount of work in Rerasen's IntrodMCtion to the Study of Chem- 
istry, is recommended. In either case study of the text should be 
accompanied by laboratory work. 

Hiatoiy. — A year's work in general history as presented in such 
a work as Myers's General History (or a year's work in mediseval 
and modern history), and a year's work in United States history and 
government, two years in all. 

Botany, Physical Geography, or Astronomy. — The applicant may 

offer any one of these subjects. The requirements, intended to cover 
a half-year's work in each subjecl, are as follows : 

Botany. — Laboratory work for half a year with occasional recita- 
tions and review exercises. The method followed in Spalding's 
Introduction to Botany, or other modern text -book of similar plan 
'and scope, may serve to indicate the kind of work desired. 

PHVSICAL Geogbafkv. — Dfycr's Lessons in Physical Geography, 
Davis's Physical Geography, or Tarr's New Physical Geography is 
recommended as a text-book. 

Astronomy. — Newcomb and Holden's Astronomy, Briefer Course, 
Young's Elements of Astronomy, or an equivalent. A knowledge of 
the principal constellations ii required. 

Admission to Advanced Standing 
I. Graduates of the Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts of this University, or of any other reputable col- 
lege, are admitted without examination to advanced standing 
as candidates for a degree in engineering, and are excused 
from a considerable portion of the genera! requirements for 
graduation (see page i8o).* The remaining reqiarements can 
be completed in two years, it, as an undergraduate, the stu- 
dent has taken the Mathematics prescribed for engineering 
students (see page 165) and Courses i, 4, and 5 in Drawing 
(see page 171). A knowledge of ditferential and integral 
calculus, analytical mechanics, elementary drawing, and 
descriptive geometry is required for the advanced work. 

Arts, wbo desires to elect any of the work in the Department of Engfineer- 
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2. Students who have coiApkted at least one year's work 
in an approved college, and who bring explicit and official 
certi6cates describing their course of study and scholarship, 
and testifying to their good character, are admitted to ad- 
vanced standing without examination, except such as may be 
necessary to determine what credit they are to receive for 
work done in the college from which they have come. 

3. Students who have not completed a year's college work 
in an approved college, but before entering this department 
of the University have pursued studies beyond those required 
for admission, may be admitted to advanced standing on 
passing the regular entrance examinations, and examinations 
in such undergraduate studies as they may ask to be credited 
with in advance. 



prepared in the mathematics of the first eemester, in addition to the 
other requirements for admission. 

Work in manual training and drawing, pursued in a high school, 
is recognized for advanced credit if considered by the instructors in 
the Department of Engineering equivalent to the work given in this 
department. 

4. Rules Relating to Admission to Advanced Standing. 

a. Any student, whether a candidate for a degree or not, who 
applies for advanced standing on the conditions stated in paragraphs 

ing the amount of work done in the subjects in which credit is asked. 
The applicant will then be given a blank form for presentation to 
the professors in charge of the several subjects named. 

b. The application for advanced standing should be made when 
the student enters the department. Credits must be secured before 
the first of November, or (if the student be matriculated at the begin- 
ning of the second semester) before the fifteenth of March. No 
credit wiU be given for advanced standing after these dates. 

c. An account once closed cannot be reopened without special 
permission of the Faculty. 

Time of Examination 
Examinations for admission to the Department of Engi- 
neering will be held on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, September, 20, 21, 2Z, and 23, 1905; and on Friday 
and Saturday, February 9 and 10, 1906. Applicants present- 
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ing themselves too late for the scheduled examination are 
required to pay an examination fee of five dollars. 

Applicants should present their credentials to the Associate 
Dean of the department at least as early as the day preceding 
the beginning of the examination {Tuesday, September 19, 
1905, and Thursday, February 8, 1906). 

The examinations in the several subjects will be in writing, 
and will be held in Tappan Hall in accordance with the 
schedule given below : 

SCHEDULE OF EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION 
SEPTEMBER, 1903 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
Sepl. 20 Sept. 21 Sept. 32. Sept. 23 

Room S 



History 2 


p. „ 






Room 


Geometry 


.... 8 A. M, 






Room 


French 








Room 




.... 2 P. M. 


2 P M 






German 




Chemistry 


4 P. M. 
















Room 


Physics 








Room 


English Composition 


















Room 


Physical Geography , 








Room 


Astronomy , . 








Room 








4 P. M. 


Room 



SCHEDULE OF EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION 
FEBRUARY, 1906 

Friday, Saturday, 



Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Physical Geography and Astronomy. . 


8 A. M. 
















11 A. H. 






Room 


German 


















History 

Physics 












8 A 


u. 


Room 


English Compoaition and Literature. 








Room 






























Room 
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Conditional Admission 
An applicant who fails in some part of the examination 
may, at the discretion of the Faculty, be admitted condition- 
ally ; but any condition thus incurred must be removed at one 
of the next two regular examinations for admission, and no 
student who has an admission condition outstanding at the 
beginning of his second year of residence is allowed to enter 
his classes until such condition is removed. 

Admission on Diploma 

:> the rules governing admis- 



Students presenting graduation certificates from any of the 
schools officially approved by the Faculty of the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, signed by the superin- 
tendent or the principal of the school, are admitted without 
examination to the Department of Engineering. But if such 
certificate, though it might admit a student to the Depart- 
ment of Literature_, Science, and the Arts, shows any defi- 
ciencies in the requirements for admission to the Department 
of Engineering, such deficiencies must be made up, or sub- 
stitutions secured at the time of entrance. Extra studies 
may be credited on advanced standing, if the subjects are 
taught in either of the two departments. 

The certificate must state that the student has sustained 
his examinations in all the studies prescribed for admission 
to the Department of Engineering, or has"satisfied the re- 
quirements for admission to the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts (see pages 49 to 56), and is recom- 
mended for admiss'on to the University. It must be pre- 
sented to the Associate Dean of the department within a year 
and three months after graduation from the school, and the 
student must then begin his work. 

Diplomas and sixty-count academic certjltcates issued by the 
Regents of the University oi the State of New York are accepted by 
the liepartment of Engineering in place of examinations in all Ihe 
subjects required for entrance which are covered by such credentials, 
provided that not more than fifteen months have elapsed since grad- 
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uation. A statement from tbe teacher, giving ir 
and the proficiency attained in these subjects, 
the holder of the credentials. 

No other credentials, such as pass-catds and other 
issued by the Regents, are accepted, unless they are presei 
holder of a Regents' diploma or a sixty-count academic 



Persons who desire to pursue studies in this department, 
and do not desire to become candidates for a degree, are 
admitted on the following conditions : 

1. All persons under twenty-one years of age must pass 
the regular entrance examinations or bring graduation cer- 
tificates as described on page 145; hence they are, on admis- 
sion, enrolled as regular students. 

2. However, to afford an opportunity for persons of mature 
age, practicing engineers, teachers, or others, to take up a 
few subjects offered in the department, and to reside at the 
University for a limited time, without becoming regular stu- 
dents, it is provided that persons over twenty-one years of 
age who desire to pursue studies in this department, and do 
not desire to become candidates for a degree, may be admitted 
as special students, provided they show that they have a 
good knowledge of English, and are otherwise prepared to 
pursue profitably the studies they may desire to take up. 
Every applicant ought to have the training received in a 
good high school ; and a knowledge of algebra, geometry, 
physics, and chemistry, equivalent, at least, to that prescribed 
in the requirements for admission, will be necessary. Admis- 
sion examinations in these subjects are required. 

3. Should a student who enters under the preceding pro- 
vision (2) subsequently become a candidate for. graduation, 
he must pass the regular entrance examination at least. one 
year previous to the time when ^e purposes to graduate. 

4. Students not candidates for a degree who wish credit for 
studies pursued before admission are referred to the rules 
relating to advanced standing given above. 

5. Students not candidates for a degree are expected to 
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attend the lectures, recitations, and examinations in the 
branches prescribed for the regular students, and are required 
to take enough work to occupy them profitably. 



THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT 



The studies pursued in the earlier part of the course are prac' 
tically the same for all engineering students. They comprise, in 
Malkemalici, advanced algebra, analytic geometry, and the elements 
of diffei-ential and integral calculus ; in French, German, and Span- 
ish, the grammar, and reading of narrative prose and current sci- 
entific literature ; in English, work in composition and rhetoric ; in 
Physics, mechanics, sound, light, heat, electricity, and magnetism ; 
in Chemistry, the principles of inorganic chemistry ; in Drawing, 
geometrical and mechanical drawing and descriptive geometry ; in 
Shop Practice, carpentry, pattern-making, and forging. 

The more technical subjects are taken up in the latter part of the 
course. The general scope of the course of study is indicated in 
the following brief descriptive outline. Fuller details are given in 
the special annual Announcement of the department. 

DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 

English. — The instruction in English is designed, primarily, to 
develop in the student correctness, fluency, and constructive power 
in the expression of his ideas, and to secure proficiency in writing 
rather than a technical knowledge of rhetoric. Courses in technical 
"on, designed to prepare technically 
mercia! positions, are also offered. 

German, French, and Spanish. — The aim of the instruction in 
German and French is to help the student to a reading and speaking 
knowledge of those languages. In the elementary courses the forms 
and constructions of the languages are taught, and abundant practice 
in reading and speaking is given. As early as practicable the con- 
versation of the class-room is conducted in the language studied, 
'ihe advanced work aims especially to impart the facility in reading, 
particularly of scientific texts and periodicals, which is so helpful 
to the engineer in the prosecution of his work. Practice is also 
given in correspondence and in the use of business forms. 

The courses in Spanish are almost exclusivedy conversational, 
and are offered chiefly to meet the demands of students looking 
forward to a professional career in countries where Spanish is the 
prevailing medium of communication. Opportunity for advanced 
work ii also provided. 
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Matbematics. — The required work (including theoretical mechan- 
ics) U the same for all students of engineering;, except those in 
chemical engineering, and extends through the first five semesters. 
Advanced algebra and plane and solid analytic geometry are fol- 
lowed by the elements of the diitertnti^ and integral calculus. 
Finally, analytical mechanics and the calculus, including the elements 
of. differential equations, are carried on in close connection with the 
study of theoretical mechanics. 

Students desiring to pursue their mathematical studies further 
will find a large list of electives among the courses in pure and 
applied mathematics offered in the Department of Lilerature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts, 

Physics. — Instruction in elementary physics is given to all second 
year students in engineering by means of three lectures a week 
throughout the year. These lectures are supplemented by recitations 
twice a week, for which purpose the class is divided into sections of 
about twenty-five members each. The first semester's work is de- 
voted to the laws and gener^il principles of mechanics, sound, and 
light; and that of the second, to heat, electricity, and magnetism. 
All important physicaP phenomena receive experimental demonstra- 
tion. The course in general physics is followed by a brief laboratory 
course, consisting of quantitative experiments designed to illustrate 
the general laws of physics and to give to the student some practice 
in the use of standard instruments. 

Electrical Heasurements. — Students in eiectrical engineering are 
required to take two additional courses in physics, a two hour course 
in primary and secondary batteries and standard cells, and a course 
in electrical measuiemenis, extending through an entire year and 
devoted to practical work in the laboratory with the most modern 
instruments. 

Oiemistiy. — ^"he course in the principles of chemistry, for all 
students of engineering, consists of lectures, with demonstrations 
and recitations. It covers briefly the facts regarding the metallic 
and the non-metallic elements, and some attention is given to recent 
work in electrochemistry. The course also prepares the student for 
the later work in metallurgy. 

Drawing. — * very complete course in mechanical drawing is 
given, embracing plane projection drawing, isometric drawing, de- 
scriptive geometry, and the elementary principles of lettering, color- 
ing, and shading, with original problems executed in the drawing 
room. The plaris of surveys, plane-table work, maps, designs in 
engineering construction, and the thesis drawings naturally come 
under this head. Instruction is also given in free-hand drawing, 
topographical drawing, ornamentation and lettering, shades and 
shadows, linear perspective, and drawing for stone cutting. The 
work in drawing occupies the student a part of almost every day 
throughout the course. 
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Medunical Practice and Shop Work.— The aim of the Instruc- 
tion in tbis department is to make (be student, as far as time will 
permit, acquainted with the best mechanical practice. The courses 
all begin "with a systematic series of graded exercises, to give the 
student familtarit; with the common tools used in the particular 
branch of work he is pursuing; and in this connection the theory of 
the process is taught by lectures and by assigned reading. In the 
Carpenter Shop the student, after making and assembling the parts 
of some complete piece of carpenter or joiner work, devotes his tirat 
to pattern work. In the Foundry the student learns to mould in 
green sand, in dry sand, and in loam, both for brass and for iron 
castings. Each student is required to take part in all of the work 
. about the cupola and the brass furnaces, and to assume bis share io^ 
their management during the periods of melting and casting. In the 
Blacksmith Shop the abject of the course is to enable the student to 
acquire a certain degree of skill in practice, together with a knowl- 
edge of the principles governing such processes of forging as an 
engineer is likely to be called upon to direct. In the Machine Shop 
each class imdertakes the building of one or more simple machines, 
or pieces of apparatus ; and the work is planned in such a way as to 
give opportunity for learning general shop manipulation. 

- Hanual Training.— In all these lines of work advanced instruc- 
tion is given to students who wish to become speeially ildlled, Or 
who desire to fit themselves for instructors in manual training 
schools or in shops of similar character, 

SnrT«ying. — (a) For Stutlenlt in Civil nngiHteriHg.—The course 
covers a full academic year, and includes text-book work, lectures, 
recitations, and field practice. The class-room instruction embraces, 
in general, the elements of all the ordinary operations to be expected 
in the professional practice of a civil engineer, but without including 
land surveying in the broad sense of the term. The principal tent- 
books used are Johnson's Surveying, and Searle's Field Bngtntering: 
The practical work carried on in the fall and early winter of each 
year is intended to cover the elementary operations required in 
making surveys for engineering works, such as roads, streets, rail- 
wajps, canals, endosures of land, public improvements, and the laying 
out of structures on the ground. During the first six weeks of the 
following summer vacation the class is in camp as a field party. A 
survey is made for some line of communication, usually a railroad, 
including exploration, preliminary and located lines, easements to 
curves, profile leveling, check levels, proiile making, cross-section 
data, cross-sectioning, transfer of line t 
nessing them, and in genera!, the pre 
struction up to the point of beginning e 
good field and office records are required; profiles and maps are 
made; and the necessary computations, including those for earth- 
work quantities, are worked out. In addition to the railroad lurvey. 
some other piece of field work is undertaken, the selection being 
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made according to the fitness of the locality, the number and the 
previous experience of the members of tbe class, the time, and the 
weather, the purpose being to fii, by practical application, the prin- 
ciples learned from text-books, lectures, or previous experience. 

(t) For Student! in Mechanical and Chemical Engineering. — 
The student takes a short course in the use of instruments, which is 
nearly all practice. The aim of the course is to cover the simple 
manipulations in the ordinary use of surveying; instruments, and to 
qualify the student for such duties in this line as are apt to come 
under his charge. 

(c) Other Courses. — Courses in land surveying, the United 
States Land Survey, the Canadian Survey, and in other specialties 
are provided, if properly qualified persons present themselves in 
sufficient number to form classes. 

Astronomy, — Practice in the determination of time, latitude, and 
azimuth ia required of all students in the civil engineering course. 
The ordinary problems necessary in field work are taken up by each 
student, who makes for himself a complete series of observations and 
reduces his own data. A thorough drill is given in the use of 
astronomical ephemerides and in the making of computations. As 
elective courses further instruction is offered in practical astronomy, 
and in the theory of least squares. 

GeodeE^. — For students prepared to undertake the work a course 
is offered, comprising lectures, reference reading, and written class 
reports on geodetic methods in the field with special reference to 
successful present-day practice. , 

Highway Construction. — A course of lectures, and text-book 
work, is given to students of civil engineering, on the construction 
and maintenance of roads, streets, pavements, and walks.. Byrne's 
Highway Construction is used as a text-book. 

Mnnicipsl Engineering. — A course of 4ectures, prescribed read- 
ing, and recitations covers (he special field of city engineering, points 
out its connection with, and dependence upon, other branches of 
engineering work, and shows how to apply the principles of engineer- 
ing to the modem problems arising in the building and improving 
of cities. 

Strengtli and Sesiatance of Matetials. — A course of recitations 
and lectures continuing through the first half-year is devoted to this 
subject, and is attended by all the engineering students except those 
pursuing the chemical engineering course. Greene's Structural Me- 
chanics is used as a text-book, and tests of wood, iron, steel, cement, 
and other building materials are made in the Engineering Laboratory. 

Thooiy of Stnictures. — Discussion of bridge truasea, in wood 
and iron; arches, in wood, iron and stone; tresdea; brick and stone 
masonry ; foundations ; tunnels ; and theory of structures in general. 
In this course Rankine's Civil EngineertHg is used as a text-book, 
supplemented by fuH explanations, additional notes, lectures, ex- 
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Graphics. — A course of instruction extending through a year is 
given in the graphical analysis of roof and bridge trusses and arches 
under steady load, wind pressure, and moving loads. The student 
is made familiar with both the analytical and graphical methods of . 
treatment, and thus possesses ready proof of the accuracy of his 
calculations. Greene's Roof Trusses, Bridge Trusses, and Arches 
are used as text-books. 

BydrBnlics. — The laws of the flow of water through orifices and 
pipea and over weirs ; the gauging of streams and rivers ; the design- 
ing of works for water supply, drainage, and sewerage ; the laying 
out of canals : and the subject of river and harbor improvements 
are treated in this course. The text-book used is Merriman's 
Hydraulics. 

The work in hydraulics is to be much extended in the near 
future, and will embrace the development of water supply and 
storage of hydraulic power plants. The new hydraulic laboratory 
with its equipment will aiford abundant opportunity for practice in 
the measurement of flow under various conditions and the determ- 
ination of hydraulic co-efficients, and for original investigation. 

MachineTy, Prime Hovers, and Povrei Tianfiiniasion. — A course 
of instruction is given in mechanism, or the general print:iples of 
machinery, involving the study of gearing, screws, cranks, and levers, 
and the dynamics of machinery. Special attention is given to turbine 
arid other water motors, and to steam engines. Problems involving 
the strength and design of machines are studied at length in connec- 
tion with such examples as illustrate the best practice. The instruc- 
tion in power transmission covers the distribution of power by shafts, 
belts, ropes, hydraulic and pneumatic transmission, and the arrange- 
ment of shafting and machinery in manufacturing establishments. 

Design of Sbop Hachinety. — The student is taught to design 
one or more of the standard machines used in shops. He is shown 
bow to combine his theoretical and his practical knowledge so as to 
conform to the best mechanical practice. He designs one or more 
complete machines, and makes a detailed dra;iving of each part for 
shop use. 

Designs in Bngineeriiig and Machine Construction. — Contempo- 
raneously with the study of theory, students are furnished with the 
usual data for the design of some kind or type of structure or 
machine, and are then required to work out the problem. 

Mineralogy and Geology. — The civil engineering siudents are 
required to take a brief course in mineralogy, which aims lo make 
them acquahited with the more common minerals, and a course in 
the elements of geology. Advanced course* in ihese subjects are 
open as electives. 
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HetJlIlnrgf . — A course of instruction by lectures and ri 
is given upon the subjects of fuel, refractory material, iron, and steel.' 
The lectures are illustrated by charts and drawings of furnaces and 
appliances used, and by samples of furnace products. 

Thenuodynaiuics. — This course embraces Che study of the prin- 
ciples governing the action of heat engines in general, hot-air and 
gas engines, air compressors, compressed-air engines, and refriger- 
ating apparatus. 

Steam Bngiiiceriiig. — The work in this branch covers the prac- 

both in use and out of use, are fully considered, and testa are made 
to determine the value of fuels, quality of steam, and the efficiency 
of furnaces, boilers, and engines- 
Gas BnEiDM, Compiessed Air, and Refrigeration. — Tbe theory 
is discussed under thermodynamics. Additional courses are given, 
covering the application of the theory, mechanical details of con- 
struction, and methods of operation. 

Heating and Ventilation. — A course of lectures and recitations 
is given covering the theory of heat as applied in heating, the 
design and construction of hot-air, direct and indirect steam, hol> 
water, and fan systems of heating. 

Dynamo Electric Machinery. — Course i is a short course in- 
tended for students not candidates for the degree in electrical 
engineering. It covers direct current generators and motors, and 
alternating current generators, motors, and transformers. The work 
includes lectures on tbe theory of the machines. togetTier with labo- 
ratory work in which machines are tested. The experiments include 
magnetization curves, characteristic curves, elficiency, compounding 
for constant potential, tests of transformers, tests of lamps, etc. 
Visits are made to neighboring power stations. Courses 2, 3, 4 
together form a series which is intended for electrical engineering 
students. In these courses direct current machinery (Course 2), 
alternating current generators and transformers (Course 3), and 
alternating current motors (Course 4) are studied in detail. The 
time is about equally divided between lectures (or recitations), and 
laboratory work. In the latter, tests are made giving magnetization, 
characteristic, and efficiency curves by all the most approved meth. 
oda ; transformers are tested for regulation, iron and copper losses, 
and efficiency ; especial attention is given to the use of single phase 
and polyphase apparatus for the transmission of power, etc. Visits 
are made to neighboring electric power plants. Course 8 treats of 
electric railways', both for interurban and trunk tines. Recent devel> 
opments involving the electrification of the terminals of two of the 
most important steam railway systems make the subject matter of 
this course of great importance. Course 10 Is an advanced course 
in the theory of ^ternating current phenomena. In this course the 
method of Steinmeti is used. 
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Design of Electrical Macbineiy. — Two courses in electrical 

design give the fundamental principles and illustrate them by 
Dumerical calculations of electromagnets, of direct current genera- 
toTB and motors, alternators, trans formera, and induction motors. 
The lecture courses are supplemented by exercises in drawing in 
which each student makes working drawings to accompany his own 
designs. Highly satisfactory transformers, two-phase and tbree- 
phase generators, and induction motors have been built by electrical 
engineering students in the engineering shops- 
Electric Generating Stations. — This course deals with power 
and lighting electric stations. The subject is covered by lectures 
and visits to stations in the neighborhood, including Detroit. 

DiBtribntion of Electricity. — This course deals with systems of 
electrical conductors for the distribution of current for lighting and 
power, and with the declrical engineering problems which are 
involved in the distribution of electricity. 

Telephone, Telegraph, Fire Alann, Bailway Signal, and 
Related Apparatna. — These subjects are taught in three courses, 
one lecture course and two laboratory courses ; visita are also made 
to neighboring telephone exchanges. The new engineering building 
affords ample laboratory space for these courses, and the department 
expects to purchase considerable new apparatus to be available for 
use in 1905-1906. 

Storage Batteiy Inatallationa.— This course treats of the engi 
neering applications of storage batteries. The work consists of 
lectures and laboratory tests. Students taking this course are 
expected to prepare themselves by taking the course in Primary and 
Storage Batteries (Physics, Course 4). 

Photometiy of Electric Lamps. — This course is taught by lec- 
tures and laboratory work. The proper lighting of buildings and 
open places is a matter of much importance, and the study of means 
of illumination is a subject of recognized' value to the engineer. 
Important additions to the photometric laboratory will be available 
for use in 1905-1906. 

Industrial Cbemiatiy. — Under this head come those courses 
which treat of chemical processes on a manufacturing scale. The 
chief subjects are : fuels ; gas ; iron and steel ; water ; the acid, 
alkali, cement, and glass industries ; by-products from coal and 
wood; starch, glucose, and sugar; fermentation and distillation) 
fats, oils, and soaps ; bleachit^ and dyeing : tanning ; the paper 
manufacture, etc. 

Stmctnial Anangements of Ship*. — This course is devoted to 
the discission of the practical details relating to the various parts 
of a ship's structure, such as keels, framing, plating, preparation of 
working drawings, ordering material, general methods c ' 
tion, and Qassilication Societies' rules. 
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Ship CalcnlatloiU. — A series of lectures and recitations upon the 
displacement and buoyancy of ships, including discussion of rules 
for determining areas, volumes, center of buoyancy, mctacenters. 
change of trim, tonnage, freeboard, etc. The theory and use of the 
planimeter and integrator are also discussed. 

: includes a general discussion 
'esistance of materials, methods 
of obtaining curves of weights, buoyancy, shearing force, and 
bending moment upon ships under various conditions of wave sup- 
port; general and local stresses, and strength of riveted joints. 

Stability of Ships.— A series of lectures and recitations is 
devoted to the various methods of obtaining curves of stability, 
statical and dynamical, of vessels of diiferent types under varying 
conditions. The geometrical properties of the surface of buoyancy, 
flotation, etc., are discussed, together with problems relating to the 
rolling of vessels in still water and in waves. Methods of reducing 
rolling are illustrated by models in the experimental tank. 

Sealstance and Propnlaion (rf Ships. — Under this heading are 
treated all questions relating to the resistance of vessels to motion. 
The action of various forms of propellers, and their efFect upon the 

Ship and Engine Specifications. — A. general discussion of the 
preparation of specifications. Methods of estimating weights and 
costs ; arrangements of pumping, heating, and ventilation ; auxiliary 
machinery, etc., are also included. In connection with the design of 
a ship or machinery installation each student is required to prepare 
a general specification. 

of lectures is given on 
work, preparft- 

1 of working plans, specifications, etc. Methods of estimating 
weights and cost, arrangements for pumping, heating, and ventila- 
tion are also discussed. 

Honld Loft Work.— The course !n this subject includes the 
laying off and fairing a set of lines of the full siied ships ; method 
of obtaining levels ; expansion of various parts of the structure ; 
laying off plating, and preparation of moulds. 

Marine Engineeiing. — Under this head are treated the theoretical 
and practical considerations governing the design and construction 
of marine engines and boilers of various types. Details of con- 
struction, weight, and space occupied, vibrations, and methods of 
balancing engines are also treated, together with the design and 
arrangement of auxiliary machinery. 

Drawing and Design. — The preceding courses are accttmpanied 
by work in the drawing room, which includes : laying oif and fairing 
a set of lines from given olTsets ; calculations of displacement, center 
of buoyancy, etc., and plotting results ; construction of capacity 
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curves ; calculation of change of trim and curves connected there- 
with ; of launching; of strength and determination of curves of 
weight, buoyancy, shearing forces and bending moments ; calcula- 
tion of stresses ; of curves of stability. Later, the student will work 
out a design for a vessel to fulfill given conditions. 

In marine engine drawing the student will design a marine boiler 
with all details, and also a marine engine with as many of the 
detail plans as possible, and will make all necessary calculations. 

VIsita of Inspection. — As often as practicable, visits are paid to 
ne^hboring manufacturing establishments, to electric light and elec- 
tric power stations, and to points of engineering interest, for the 
purpose of acquiring a knowledge of the methods employed in build- 
ing, in the construction of bridges, machinery, and ships, and the best 
practice in electrical manufacturing and engineering on a large scale. 

EXAMINATIONS 
Examinations, usu^ly in writing, are held at the end of each 
the classes are liable to be examined at any lime, with- 
Q any portion of their previous work. 



FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION 
The collections for illustrating the instruction given comprise 
models, drawings, photographs, lithographs, and blue-prints repre- 
senting trusses, arches, and details of construction in iron, wood, and 
stone; sections of valves, pumps, and injectors; indicators and 
gauges ; working models in various lines and full-sized machines : 
working drawings of bridges ; engines, dynamos, etc. These collec- 
tions are receiving additions from year to year, by gift and purchase, 
and are invaluable to the student. 

Tests of engines and bailers, and of machinery in general, are 
made on request, and the profit of such work is devoted to extending 
the facilities of the engineering laboratory. The data of all experi- 
ments and tests made are kept in the laboratory records. Tests of 
materials are also conducted for private parties, and reported upon 

All the laboratory work is on a practical basis, and is done, as 
nearly as possible, as it would be done in any well-arranged manu- 
facturing establishment. The latest and best books on professional 
subjects are added yearly to the library, where they are accessible 
lo all ; and frequent references are made to them in the class room 
as the various subjects are brought forward. 

PHYSICAL LABORATORY 

For a description of the physical laboratory, see page 35. 
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CHEMICAL LABORATORY 

For a description of the chemical laboratory, see page 36. 

ENGINEERING SHOPS 

The engineering shops are in a group of connected buildings, and 
occupy about 30,000 square feet of floor space. 

The Carpenter and Pattern Shop. 40 by 127 feet, is equipped 
with the tools and machinery usually found in a first-class establish- 
ment. One end of the shop contains work-benches and tools needed 
for hand work in carpentry. The other end contains benches and 
tools specially adapted for pattern-making. The central portion is 
occupied by a good variety of wood-working machinery. A lumber 
and pattern loft, 40 by 120 feet, contains blue-printing apparatus, 
materials, and a large collection of patterns made by students. 

The Foundry, 30 by 120 feet, is equipped with cupola and brass 
furnaces, core-ovens, elevator, crane, blowers, and a supply of small 
tools and flasks suitable for the kinds of work done. From one to 
two Ions of castings are made weekly. 

The Blacksmith Shop, 40 by 127 feet, contains twenty-eight 
modem down-draft forges, together with anvils and tools for doing 
all kinds of work in hand forging, and machinery for forging by 
mechanical processes and for working structural shapes in iron and 
steel. Blast is supplied to the lires by an electrically-driven blower, 
and the gases are removed and discharged into a brick stack by an 
exhaust fan electrically driven, which thoroughly ventilates and 
purifies the atmosphere of the room. 

The Machine Shop, 40 by 127 feet, contains an assortment of 
engine-lath ea, speed.^Iathes, turret-lathes, planers, shapers, milling 
machines, grinding machines, and various tools for working in metal, 
A well-equipped tool-room is connected with this shop. 

In connection with each of these four shops there is a lecture 
and quiz room, in which are collected models, drawings, charts, 
diagrams, and books, which are used in the courses of instruction. 

The InitrumenI Shop, 20 by 32 feet, eontaiifc a number of small 
lathes and drills, and the tools needed in constructing scientific and 
other apparatus. 

The Drawing Room, 32 by 54 feet, is fitted with improved draw- 
ing-tables, lockers, and drawing cases for use with classes in work- 
shop drawing and machine design. 

The central portion of the' building, 32 by 54 feet, contains in 
the basement a well -ventilated lavatory and locker-room, and on the 
first floor an engine room with a 10x20 Reynolds- Corliss engine, a 
store-room, and the superintendent's oflice. 

A good part of Che equipment has been designed' and built in 
Che shops. New machinery is added from time to time by construc- 
tion or purchase. The entire equipment is used in instructing engi- 
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necring and other students in the use of tools for working in wood 
and in metals, and in modern workshop methods. Opportunity is 
afforded to become familiar with the more common materials and 
forms of construction used in engineering; structures, buildings, and 
machinery. In all work an effort is made to follow the practice of 
the best shops. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY 



This laboratory is devoted to experimental work i 
with the testing of engines, boilers, pumps, indicators, belting, gear- 
ing, lubricants, and strength of materials, and to such original work 
as can be undertaken with advantage. The- work also extends to the 
testing of engines, boilers, and water-wheels of neighboring mills 
and electric plants. The KtiQwles and the Gordon pumping engines 
at the City Water Works have been fitted up by the company with 
special reference to the convenience of engineering students in 
making tests. The equipment contains, among other things, a 
ioo,ooa-pound Olsen testing machine; a z,doo pound cement testing 
machine ; Thurston and Ashcroft oil testing machines ; a Stirling 
boiler for high pressure ; a high speed automatic engine ; a Corliss 
engine: a Westinghouse compound engine; a De Laval steam tur- 
bine; a Fairbanks-Morse gas engine; a Meiti & Weiss kerosene 
engine: a Blake air compressor; a Rider hot-air engine; Wheeler S 
Wainwright surface condensers ; an Alden absorption dynamometer ; 
a Giddings traction recording dynamometer; an Emerson power 
scale ; several other forms of dynamometers ; a large electrical^ 
driven chronograph, built in the laboratory ; a 36-foot open mercury 
column ; special apparatus for testing pressure and vacuum-gauge 
arid indicator springs; gauges; indicators; thermometers; pyro- 
meters : tachometers ; standard weights ; steam pumps and injectors : 
rotary and centrifugal pumps; water meters; water motors, includ- 
ing a special universal water motor, built in the laboratory, together 
with pressure tanks and pumps for testing motors; hydraulic rams; 
water-wheels: air pumps; blowers; apparatus for making tests on 
radiators and pipe coverings ; apparatus for furnace-gas and fuel 
analysis ; and other apparatus having special reference to work of 
investigation. 

Greatly increased facilities are provided in the new engineering 
building, recently completed. 

The Eteam laboratories occupy a space tio feet square on the 
first and second floors of the north wing, with a basement under a 
part of the ground floor. Adjoining is a boiler house, 34 by 34 feet 
having a gallery eight feet wide. It is planned to install in tbi; 
laboratory as new equipment a multiple expansion engine, a gas 
engine plant of 100 horse- power, including a gas producer, an 
Arm ington- Sims simple engine, a compound steam pump of large 
capacity, a refrigerating plant, and a high pressure air compressor. 
The boiler room it provided with a Stirling boiler, a Buffalo Forge 
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Co'a. direct steam driven induced draft fan, feed water beaters, 
econometer, weighing tanks, and all necessary accessories for boiler 

On the west side of the ground floor of the east wing a space 
12 by 26 feet has been set apart for testing the physical properties 
of materials and for a cement-testing laboratory. 

On the third floor of the north wing the 100-inch electrically 
driven ventilating fan for this wing has been installed especially far 
the investigation of fan heating problems. It is provided with a 
Reeves Transmission by means of which the speed can be varied 
from loo to 400 revolutions per minute. The heaters are so arranged 
that any number of rows of heating pipes up to thirty-two can be 
had on either the suction or ,the blast side of the fan. This fan is 
also provided with a discharge pipe leading into the mould loft by 
means of which e:tperiments can be made to determine air pressures 
and resistances on bodies of different forms at velocities varying 
from 15 to 100 feet per second. This apparatus, while available for 
heating purposes, was designed with especial reference to experi- 
mental work. It was presented to the University by the Buffalo 
Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The two 140-ineh dectrically driven ven- 
tilating fans in the south and east wings, installed by the Buffalo 
, Forge Co.. are also adapted for experimental work. 

THE HYDRAULIC LABORATORY 
This laboratory occupies a space 40 by 60 feet on the first .and 
second floors of the north wing, adjoining the steam laboratories. 
A canal four feet wide, fourteen feet six inches deep, and forty feet 
long extends across the middle of the laboratory. Water enters this 
canal fion^ the naval tank and is returned to the tank by a centri- 
fugal pump in a well at the far end of the canal. This canal is pro- 
vided with bulkheads, screens, and weirs, and is arranged for testing 
the flow of water over weira and through nozzles up to a capacity of 
ten cubic feet per second. The bulkhead between the naval tank and 
the canal is arranged for weirs and nozzles so that tests may be 
made for flow from a still water basin as well as in a running stream. 
The naval tank itself is arranged for bulkheads dividing it into 
three basins, each one hundred feet long. By means of- a sluice in 
the bottom of the tank these basins can be connected to the hydraulic 
canal and the centrifugal pump, so that water can be pumped from 
one of the basins and delivered into either of the others. The lab 
oratory will also have two weighing tanks for calibrating purposes, 
each holding six hundred cubic feet. A 36-inch pressure tank. 
designed for 350 pounds pressure, extends through two stories 
This affords means for nozzle and motor experiments under high 
heads. An open tank eight feet wide, sixteen feet long, and five feet 
deep rests on a platform near the i^eiling of the second floor. The 
centrifugal pump supplies this tank, which serves as a forebay for 
water wheel tests under heads up to about twenty-five feet. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERFNG LABORATORV 

A new laboratory, exclusively for electrical engineering, occupies 
the basemenl: of the south wing of the new engineering building. 
The laboratory has a total area of about s.aoo square feet. It 
includes two large rooms for dynamo -electric macbinery, one for 
direct-current apparatus, 54 by 29 feet, the other for alternating- 
current apparatus, 54 by 27 feet. There is also one large room for 
telegraph and telephone engineering, 35 by 19 feet, three rooms, each 
about 20 feel square, for research laboratories, and smaller rooms 
for storage tattery, calibration of instruments, photometry, photog- 
raphy, repair shop, etc., besides the office and private laboratory of 
the professor in charge. On the floor above are two large recitation 
rooms and a drawing room for electrical engineering. 

erators, each driven by a separate motor, also two street railway 
motors with a brake for load. Two of the constant potential gen- 
erators are a matched pair of 30 K, W. Edison machines, available 
for testing by the "stray power" method. 

In the alternating current laboratory are one single and two 
polyphase generators, also a two and three phase rotary converter, 
which may be run as a double current generator, and two alter- 
nating current motors. The generators are driven by separate direct 

The equipment of the dynamo laboratories includes among other 
apparatus arc lamps, banks of incandescent lamps, ammeters, volt- 
meters, wattmeters, galvanometers, electro-dynamoitWters, resist- 
ances, rheostats, transformers, and a large storage liattety. The 
transformers include a set for conversion from two-phase to three- 
phase transmission and the reverse, and a constant current trans- 
former. A well equipped photometric room adjoins the dynamo 

The laboratory ^or telegraphy and telephony .is equipped with 
apparatus to illustrate commercial systems, including apparatus for 
duplex and quadruplex telegraphy, and various systems of telephone 

During the summer of 1905 several machines of the latest types 
will be added to the present dynamos. Considerable auxiliary appar- 
atus will also be purchased. This increase in equipment, together 
with the enlarged laboratory space, will improve the efficiency oi 
all the courses offered by the department. 

The University lighting plant, consisting of one 200 K. W. and 
two 75 K. W. Thompson-Ryan generators, is available for instrui> 
tion in the department. The 200 K. W. machine is directly connected 
to a compound engine run at a speed of 180 revolutions a minute. 
The two 75 K, W. machines are connected by the Arnold system to 
two 15 by 14 engines and run at a speed of 250 revolutions a nlinute. 
The system is a 22o-volt one throughout, with both incandescent and 
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arc lamps (two in a series) on the same circuits. All the feeders 
and mains are underground, except those running from the central 
plant to the University Hospital, which Is supplied with current 
from the central plant on the campus by means of heavy cables and 
a "booster." The Arnold system permits of connecting either of the 
pair of dynamos to either engine, or of disconnecting either bo thai 
it may be tested for efficiency by purely electrical methods. A large 
number of motors, varying in capacity from i to So H. P., ate in 
service and are avaidable for testing purposes. 

MARINE ENGINEERING LABORATORY 
In the basement of the new engineering building the east wing 
is devoted to the experimental tank. This tank is 300 feet long. 
23 feet wide, with a depth of water of 10 feet. At the south end 
is a model room and work shop for the purpose oi making models 
of vessels. The tank is spanned by a traveling truck which is driven 
by a motor and can be run at any desired speed. Upon this truck 
are mounted Cbe dynamometers for measuring the resistance of the 
models of various forms at different speeds. 

Experiments upon ships' forms will be conducted in a systematic 
manner and the results of such experiments will give the student 
an intelligent idea as to the capabilities of any given form. The 
action of bilge keels upon the rolling of vessels, and upon the speed, 
will also be subject to Investigation. It ia proposed in the near 
future to install special apparatus for the investigation of the action 
and properties of screw propellers. 

MOULD LOFT 

The mould loft is situated on the top floor of the north wing of 
the engineering building, occupying a floor space of 3,60a square 
feet. The loft is fitted with the usual equipment, such as battens, 
bevel boards, benches for making moulds, etc.. Students are also 
allowed the use i)f the mould loft for the construction of small 
vessels. For this purpose steam boxes and bending slabs are 
provided. 

NEW ENGINEERING BUILDING 

The new engineering building occupies the southeast comer of 
the campus. The central pavilion, s? feet wide on the front, faces 
the comer, its archway spanning the main diagonal walk. One 
wing, 134 feet long by 64 feet wide, faces South University Avenue; 
another wing, 224 feet long by 61 feet wide, faces East University 
Avenue, with a third wing, 61 feet square, extending west from the 
north end of the east wing, and with an extension, 25 feet wide 
and 100 feet long, to the north to accommodate the naval tank of 
the marine laboratory. 

The outer walls are over 1,100 feet around. The ground floor 
contains a floor-space of 25,800 square feet, the second floor 23,300, 
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the third floor, 23,200, and the fourth floor, 20,300, the total being 
g 2,600 square feet. 

The building contains the electrical laboratories, the physical 
testing laboratories, the mechanical and steam laboratories, the 
hydraulic laboratories, the marine laboratory, and the mould loft. 
Descriptions of these may be found in the preceding pages. 

OTHER LABORATORIES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 

For a description of olher University laboratories, libraries, and 
collections for the study of art, archxology, ethnology, mineralogy, 
, geology, paleontology, zoology, etc., and for general information 
concerning the University, see pages 27 to 48. 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY 

For a description of the astronomical observatory, see page 30. 

THE WATERMAN GYMNASIUM 
For a description of the gymnasium, see page 41. 



THE ENGINEERING SOCIETY 

Several organizations of students are maintained, aside from 
the usual literary societies, for the reading of papers and holding 
discussions in various scientific lines. The Engineering Society, 
composed of and officered by students of this department, holds 
meetings, at which papers of technical interest arc read, and reports 
made upon observations and experiments. A reading room is main 
tained by the society, accessible to all students of the department 
Several engineers of prominence have spoken before the society in 
past years. A semi-annual, called the Michigan Technic, containing 
papers read before the society, abstracts of theses, contributed 
articles from alumni, and other matters of professional interest, is 
published by the students. 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

The courses of instruction are subject to change from time 
to time ; those announced for the year 1904-1905 and required 
for graduation, as stated on pages 163 to 178, together with 
some advanced, elective, and technical courses, are described 
on the following pages. 

The courses given in the Department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts, and described on pages 63 to 124, are 
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(with the exception of the courses in French and in German, 
for which special permission is required) all open as electives 
to engineering students who are qualified to pursue them 
with advantage. 

A student enrolled in the Department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts, who desires to elect any of the work in 
the Department of Engineering, not included in the courses 
offered in the former department, must obtain written per- 
mission from the Dean of that department, have it approved 
by the Associate Dean of the Department of Engineering, 
and attach it to his election slip. 

RULES RELATING TO ELECTION OF STUDIES 

Students are classified and assigned to sections by a com- 
mittee of the Faculty, and their work must be arranged and 
carried on in conformity with the following regulations : — 



b. No aludent is allowed to elect merely a part of B course, with- 

c. No credit is allowed to a student for work in any course 
unless the election of the work is formally entered on his classifica- 
tion blank before the work is begun, 

d. After the first Saturday of each semester no study can be 
taken up or dropped without special permission of the Faculty. 

e. All requests to the Faculty must be made on printed forms 
furnished by the Secretary of ibe department. 

f. The Faculty requires a student to drop a part of his work at 
any time if, in its opinion, he is undertaking loo much ; or to take 
additional work, if it thinks he is not sufficiently employed, 

g. The Faculty reserves the right to withdraw the offer of any 
elective study not chosen by at least sin persons. 

A. In cases of exceptional proficiency, permission to take hours 
in addition to those named in the published schedule is granted by 
the Faculty on special request ; but in all cases requests tor permis- 
sion to take an additional number of hours must be in the hands 
of the Secretary (see e) on or before the first Saturday of the. 
semester during which the additional work is required. Permission 
to take extra hours is not granted to students in their first semester 
of residence. 

I. After matriculation, a student cannot, without special permis- 
sion of the Faculty, be admitted to examination in any one of the 
courses given, until he has received in the University the regular 
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RULES RELATING TO REMOVAL OF CONDITIONS 

For the rule governing the removal of entrance conditions see 
page 143. 

Enarainations for the removal of conditions incurred in regular 
work are held three times a year, vii., on the last Friday and Satur- 
day of the Summer Vacation, the first Friday and Saturday after 
the Christmas Vacation, and the first Friday and Saturday after the 
Spring Recess. Students who wish to present themselves for exam- 
ination in any subject as above must present to the instructor in 
charge as early as the Wednesday before the examination a supple- 
mentary ejcamjnation slip obtained from the Secretary. 

Any student reported as passed conditionally in any course must 
remove such condition at one of the first two regular examinations 
for the removal of conditions immediately following Ihe semester in 
which the condition was incurred ; otherwise the course passed con- 
ditionally will be regarded as not passed. 

If any student is reported as "incomplete" in an examination, 
the time limit for making up the deliciency is the same as if he had 
been reported as passed conditionally. 



COURSES OFFERED IN 1904-1905 

The courses offered for the year 1904-1905 are described 

below. The amount of credit toward graduation assigned to 

each course is indicated by the expressions one how, two 

ENGLISH 



Paragraph and Theme Writing. Seven sections. Four hours, 
Mr. R. A. Abbott. Mr. Tarbox, and Mr. Fulton. 
I. Theme Writing. Two sections. Tivo hours. Mr. R. A. Abbott 
and Mr. Tabbox. 
Technical Journalism. Two hours, Mr. R. A. Abbott. 



Paragraph and Theme Writing. Seven sections. Four h/>iti 
Mr. R. A. Abbott. Mr. Tahbox, and Mr. Fulton. 
I, Theme Writing. Four sections. Tivo hours. Mr. Fultos. 



Elementary Course. Grammar and reading, with constant 
practice in writing and speaking German. Four sections. 
Pour hours. Mr. Scholl, Mr. Dubee, and Mr. Mbnger. 
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Mr. DuBBE, and Hr. 
Mehger. 

Reading of German Scientific Literature continued. Two sec- 
tions. Four hours, Mr. Dubee and Mr. Mekger. 

In Courses 3 and 4 students of special aptitnde and proficiency 
are given opportunity and encouraged to do extra work. 

Advanced Course in German Scientific Literature. Thi^e hours. 
ABBistant Professor Wait. 



Elementary Course. Grammar and reading, with constant 
practice in writit^ and apeakiog German. Two sections 
Four hourt. Assistant Professor Wait and Mr. Menc&b. 

Elementary Course continued. Grammar and reading, with 
constant practice in writing and speaking German. Four 
sections. Four hours. Assistant Professor Wait. Mr. Scholl, 
Ur. Dubee, and Mr. Menger. 

Reading of German Scientific Literature continued. Eight 
sections. Four hours. Assistant PtofeSSOr WaII, Mr. Scholl, 
Mr, Dubee, and Mr. Mekgir, 

Elective Course, selected from the following four options. Three 
hours. Assistant Professor Wait. 

a. Advanced Course in German Scientific Literatme. 

6. German Conversation. 

c, Commerciat and Journalistic German. 

d. Literary German. 

FRENCH 



Elementary Course. Grammar and reading, with constant 

practice in writing and speaking French. Four sections. 

Four hours. Mr. Bird and Mr. E. L. AoauS. 
Reading of French Scientific Literature, Four sections. Four 

hours. Mr. Peck, Mr. BiRn, and Mr. E. L. Adams. 
Advanced Course in French Scientific Literature. Three hours. 

Mr. BiKD. 

SECOND SEMES1ER 

Elementary Course. Grammar and reading, with constant 
practice in writing and speaking French. Four hours. Hr. 
E. L. Adaus. 

Elementary Course continued. Grammar and reading, with 
constant practice in writing and speaking French. Five sec- 
tions. Four hours. Mr. Bikd and Mr. E. L. Adaus. 

Reading of French Scientific Literature continued. Three sec- 
tions. Four hours. In Courses 3 and 4 students of special 
aptitude and proficiency are given opportunity and encouraged 
to do extra work. Mr. Pbce, Mr. Bird, and Mr. E. L. Adaus. 
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Elective Course, selected from the following fonr option 
Three houri. Mr. Bikd. 

a. Advanced Course in French Scientific Literature. 

b. French Conversation. 

c. Commercial and Journalistic French. 

d. Literary French. 

. SPANISH 



I. Elementary Course. Grammar and reading, witl 
practice in writing and speaking Spanish. Twi 
Four hours, Mr. Peck and Mr, Bird. 

3. Reading, Conversation, and Business Correspondcn 
hours. Mr. E. L. Adaus. 



2, Elementary Course continued. Grammar and reading, with 
constant practice in writing and speaking Spanish. Two 
sections. Four hours. Mr. Peck and Mr. Bird. 

MATHEMATICS 

Students of engineering are required I0 take in order Courses 
'1 ^. 3. 4. S, and 6. Those admitted with a deficiency in plane 
trigonometry may remove it by completing Course la, but the credit 
thus obtained is entered on the admission, not the graduation 



Algebra and Analytic Geometry (I). Fifteen sections. Four 

hours. Mr. Butts, Dr. Running, Dr. Kasfinski, Dr. Field, 

Mr. EscoTT, and Dr. Btudshaw. 

[. Plane Trigonometry. Six sections. Taio hours. Mr. Butts, 

Dr. Pierce, Dr. Kabpinski, Mr. Mahshall, and Dr. Bbad- 

Calculus. Ten sections. Five hoars. Professors ZlWET and 
Mabkley, Assistant Professor Gloveb, Mr. BuTis, Dr. Pierce, 
Dr. Running, Dr. Field, Mr. Escott, and Mr. Marshall. 

Calculus and Mechanic! (II). ' Seven sections. Three hours. 
Professor Ziwet, Assistant Professor Glover, Mr. Butts, Dr. 
PiEKCE, Dr. Running, and Mr. Mae 



Algebra and Analytic Geometry (I). Four hours. Dr. Field. 
. Plane Trigonometry. Two hours. Df. Pierce. 
Analytic Geometry (II). Fifteen sections. Four hours. Mr. 

Butts, Dr. Running, Dr. Kabpinski, Dr. Field, Mr. Escoti. 

Mr. IlAtSHALL, and Dr. Bbadsbaw. 
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Calculus and Mechanics (I). Ten sections. Five hours. Pro- 
fessors ZiWET and Marklev, Assistant Frafeasor Glover, Mi. 
Butts. Dr. Fierce, Dr. Runnihg, Dr. Field, Mr. EscOtt, and 
Mr. Marshall. 

Calculus and Mechanics (III). Seven sections. Two hours. 
Frofowor Ziwet, Assistant Professor Gloves, Mr. Butts, Dr. 
Pierce, Dr. RunntNG, and Mr, Marshall. 



PHYSICS 



3, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. Lectures and recitations. 
Two sections. Five hours. Professor CarhaBT, Dr. RANDALL, 
Mr. Morehouse, and Mr. Henperson. 
Course a must be preceded by Course i and by Course i in 
Chemistry. 
3b. Physical Laboratory Work for Beginners. Two hours. Mr. 
Morehouse and Mr. Mellencamf. 
Course ib must be preceded 01 accompanied by Course i. 
31;. Laboratory Work in Mectianical and Electrical Measurements. 
Three hours. Mr. Morehouse and Mr. Henderson. 
Course 3C must be preceded by Course 2. It is designed for 
students who wish to prepare for the study of dynamo-electric 

3. Electrical Measurements. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory 
work. Two sections. Four hours. Dr. A. W. Smith and Mr. 
Morehouse. 

7. Intermediate Course in Electricity and Magnetism. Titio hours. 

Professor Cahhabt. 
Course 7 must be preceded by Course 2, A knowledge of cal- 
culus is required. 

8. Heat. Laboratory work. Tvio hours. Dr. Randall. 
Course 8 must be preceded by Course 2. 

9. Theory of Heat. Two hours. Dr. Randall. 



Mechanics, Sound, and Light. Lectures and recitations. Five 

For Course i a knowledge of plane trigonometry is indis- 
pensable. 

Omitted in 1904-1905,] 
', Laboratory Work in Mechanical and Electrical Measurements. 
Three hours. Dr. Randall and Mr. Henderson. 

Course 3^ must be preceded by Course z. It is designed for 
students who wish to prepare for the study of dynamo-electric 

Primary and Storage Batteries. Lectures, recitations, and lab- 
oratory work. Three sections. Two hours. Mr. Morehouse, 
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Course 4 must be preceded by Courses i, 2, and 3, and by Chem- 
istry 2. 

10. Mathematical Electricity and Magnelisni. Tu'O hours. Profes- 
sor Patterson. 
Course 10 must be preceded by Course 7. 
12. Electrical Measurements. Continuation of Course S- Recita- 
tions and laboratory work. Three hours. Dr. A. W. Smith 
and Mr. Hendehson. 
[16. Theories of Solutions, Electrolytes, and the Voltaic Cell. Lec- 
tures and laboratory work. Three hours. 
Course 16 must be preceded by Course z in Electrical Engineer- 
ing and by Course 2 in Chemistry. It is also desirable lor the 
student to have had laboratory work in chemistry- 
Omitted in 1904-1905.] 

CHEMISTRY 

Students admitted with a deRciency in entrance chemistry ma^ 
remove it b; completing Course i, but the credit thus obtained is 
entered on the admission, not the graduation requirements. 

Other courses in chemistry are given in the Department of Lit- 
erature, Science, and the Arts. 



Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. Experimental flectures and 
recitations. Two hours. (For entrance see above.) Profes- 
sor S. L. BlGELOW. 

Principles of Inorganic Chemistry. Lectures and recitations. 
Four hovrs. Mr. Smeaton and Mr. houGHTON. 

Open to those who have passed the entrance requirements in 

Uualilative Analysis. Recitations and laboratory work. Seven 
hours. Professor Johnson and Mr. H. H. Willahd. 

Open to those who have completed Course 2 or an equivalent. 

Quantitative Analysis. Beginning course. Recitations and lab- 
oratory work. Five hours. Professor Caupbell. 

Open to those who have completed Course 3. 

Organic Chemistry. Lectures and library studies. Five hours. 
Professor Go » berg. 

Open to those who have completed Course 3. 

Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory work. Five hours. 
Professor Campbell. 

Open to those who have completed Course 5. 

Iron and Steel Analysis. Laboratory work. Five hours. Pro- 
fessor Campbell. 

Open to those who have taken Course :S and who receive special 

Independent Work in Mineral Analysis. Laboratory work. 

Five hours. Professor Campbell. 
Open to those who have completed Course 38. 
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33. Technical Examination of Gold and Silver Ores, including the 
Fire Assay. Laboratory work with lectures and reading. 
Tvio hovri. Assistant Professor White. 
Open to those who have completed Course 38. Course 2 in 
Mineralogy is recommended. 

33. Chemical Technology. A study of chemical manipulations and 

reactions on a manufacturing scale. Fuels, water, the acid 
and alkali industries, clay products, cements, and eIses. Lec- 
tures, recitations, and assigned reading. Five hours. Assist- 
ant Professor White. 
Open to those who have completed Course 3. 

34. Chemical Reading. One hour. Professor Cahpshll. 
Course 34 requires special pertnission. 

35. Technical Gas Analysis, including Calorimetry and Photometry. 

Laboratory work. Tnto hours. Assistant Professor White. 

Open to those who have completed Course 5. 
39. Chemical Technology. Laboratory work. Courses are regularly 
offered in: — 1. The manufacture of hydraulic cement, with 
special reference to relation of composition and temperature 
of burning to physical properties, z. Coal, gas, and its by- 
products. 3. Influence of heat and mechanical treatment on 
constitution of iron and steeL 4. The chemistry of beet sugar. 
with special reference to its manufacture. Olber subjects 
may be chosen on consultation. Credit arranged. Professors 
Caupbell and Gomeerg, Assistant Professor White, Dr. 
DuNLAF, and Mr. Smeaton. 

Course 39 must be preceded by Courses 28 and 33, with Courser 
7 and 38 in addition, if the subject chosen is in . organic 
technology. 
42. Organic Synthesis. Laboratory work. Three, four, or Hve hours. 
Professor Go u berg. 

Course 42 must be preceded by Course 5 and preceded or 
accompanied by Course 7. 



Principles of Inorganic Chemistry. Lectures and recitations. 

Four hoars. Mr. Smeaton and Mr. HnuoHTON. 
Open to those who have passed the entrance requirements in 

Qualitative Analysis. Recitations and laboratory work. Seven 
hours. Professor Johnson and Mr. H. H. Willahd. 

Open to (hose who have completed Course 3 or an equivalent. 

Quantitative Analysis. Beginning course. Recitations and lab- 
oratory work. Five hours. Professor Caufbell. 

Open to those who have completed Course 3. 

Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory work. Five hours 
Professor Campbell. 

Open to those who have completed Course 5, 
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ig. Iron and Steel AnalysiB. Laboratory work. Five kouri. Pro- 
fessor Campbell, 
Open to those who have taken Course li and who receive 
special pertnission. 
31. Independent Work in Mineral Analysis. Laboratory work. 
Five koari. Professor CAurBELi.. 
Open to those who have completed Course 28. 

34. Chemical Reading. One hour. Professor Caupbell. 
Course 34 requires special permission. 

35. Technical Gas Analysis, including Calorimetry and Photometry. 

Laboratory work. Two hours. Asaistant Professor White. 
Open to those who have completed Course S- 

38. Organic Technology. The industrial chemistry of organic com- 

pounds. Destructive distillation of coal and wood with recov- 
ery of by-products ; illuminating gas ; starch, glucose, aod 
sugar; fermentation and distillation: fats, oils, and soaps; 
bleaching and dyeing; tanning; paper manufacture. Lectures, 
recitations, and assigned reading. Five kouri. Assistant Pro- 
fessor White. 
Open to those who have completed Courses 7 and 33. 

39. Chemical Technology. Laboratory work. Courses are regulart.v 

offered in;.^i. The manufacture of hydraulic cement, with 
special reference to relation of composition and temperature 
of burning to physical properties. 2, Coal, gas, and its by- 
products. 3. Influence of heat and mechanical treatment on 
constitution of iron and steel. 4. The chemistry of beet Sugar, 
with special reference to its manufacture. Other subjects 
may be chosen on consultation. Credit arranged. Professors 
Campbeli. and Gouberg, Assistant PiofeMor White, Dr. 
DuNLAP, and Mr. Smeaton. 
42. Organic Synthesis. Laboratory work. Three, four, or five 
hours. Professor Gombeeg. 
Course 42 must be preceded by Course s and preceded or 
accompanied by Course 7. 

METALLURGY 



Fuel and Refractory Material ; Iron and Steel, Three hours. 
Professor Campbell. 

Course i must be preceded by Course i in Chemistry. 

Descriptive study of the influence of mechanical and heat treat- 
ment upon the microstructure and properties of metals and 
alloys. Lectures and reading. One hour. Mr. Sueaton. 

Course 2 must be preceded by Course i. 

Micrometallography. Laboratory course on the microscopic 
structure of metals and alloys as related to their physical an-^ 
chemical properties. One hour. Mr. Sueaton. 

Course 3 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 2. 
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Descriptive study of the influence of mechanical and treat treat- 
ment upon the microstructure and properties of metals and 
alloys. Lectures and reading. One hour. Mr. Smeaton. 

Course 2 must be preceded by Course i. 

Micrometallography. Laboratory course on the microscopic 
structure of metals and alloys as related to their physical and 
chemical properties. One hour. Mr. Smeaton. 

Course 3 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 2. 

ASTRONOMY 



Practical Astronomy. Use of sextant and transit. Three hours. 

Professor A. Hall. 
Course 4 requires a knowledge of spherical trigonometry and of 

differential and integral calculus. 
Spherical Astronomy. Three hours. Professor A. Hall. 
In Course 5 some standard work on spherical astronomy is 

rapidly read, and special subjects are given out for discussion. 

Courses 5 and g follow Course 4 and are intended for students 

interested in geodetic work. 
Theory of Least Squares. Tti'o hours. Professor A, Hall. 



Practical Astronomy. Use of sextant and transit. Three hours. 
Prafessor A. Hall. 

Course 4 requires a knowledge of spherical trigonometry and of 
differential and integral calculus. 

Practical Astronomy : extended course. Credit arranged. Pro- 
fessor A. Hall. 

Theory of Least Squares. Tivo hours. Professor A. Hall. 

MINERALOGY 



Elementary Mineralogy. Lectures and laboratory work. Two 

sections. Tvio hours. Assistant Professor Kraus. 
Course I must be preceded by Chemistry 2. 



Elementary Mineralogy. Lectures and laboratory work. Two 

hours. Assistant Professor Kraus. 
Course i must be preceded by Chemistry 2. 
General Mineralogy. Lectures and laboratory work. Five hours. 

Assistant Professor KrauS. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Chemistry. 2 and preceded or 

accompanied by Chemistry 3. 
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Crystal Measurements. Labotalory work. Three hourt. As- 
sistant Professor Kbaus. 

Course 3 must be preceded by Course i. 

Advanced Work along such lines as may be agreed upon. Credit 
arranged. Assistant Professor Kbaus. 

GEOLOGY 



Elements of Geology : Dynamic and Structural Geology. Thrc: 
hourt. Professor Russell. 

Economic Geology. Lectures on the mode of occurrence 
theories of deposition, concentration, etc., of metallic and non 
metallic minerals, building stones, etc., of commercial value 
Special attention is given to the mineral wealth of Michigan 
Two hours. Dr. Lane. 

Course 10 must be preceded by Course i or 6. 

DRAWING 



[. Geometrical Drawing. Eight sections, i^our hourj. Assistant 

Professor Goulding, Mr. Wilson, Mr. BArtlett. Mr. Stsoebk, 

and Mr. Ml'rfhey. 
1. Free-Hand Drawing. Pencil, P 

sections. Three hours. Profes 

Mr. Sthoebe, and Mr. Mubphev, 
3. Continuatioc^ of Course 8. Two hours. Professor C, S, Den- 

isoN and Miss Hunt, 
Course 10 roust be preceded by Courses 4, 7, and 8, 

3. Water-Color Drawing. Three hours. Professor C. S. Dekison 

and Miss Hunt. 
tourae 13 must be preceded by Course 8, and requires special 
permission. 

I. Geometrical Drawing. Six sectio'ns. Four hours. Mr. Wilson, 
Mr, Bahtlett. Mr. Stboebe, and Mr. MuRPHEV. 

4. Free-Hand Drawing, Pencil, Pen and Ink, Sketching. Sin 

sections, 1 hree hours. Professor C, S, Dehison, Mias Hunt, 
Mr. Babtlett, Mr. Stboebe, and Mr. Mubphey. 
5- Descriptive Geometry, Recitations and Drawing. Four seC' 
tions. Four hours. Professor C. S. Denison, AasiElant Pro- 
fessor GouLDiNG, and Mr. Wilson. 
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6. Shades. Shadows, and Penpective. Three hoart. Professor C. 

S. Dbnison. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 5. 

7. Free-Hand Drawing (advanced). Three hours, MiM Hunt. 

8. Architectural and Water-Color E>rawing. Two sections. Tvio 

hours. Miss Hunt. 
Course 8 must be preceded by Course 1 or 4. 
14. Stereotomy. Three sections. Two hours. Professor C S. Deh- 
isoM and Hr. Wilson. 
Course 14 must be preceded by Course 5. 
[6. Free-Hand Lettering. Taio hoHrs. Assistant Professor Gould- 

Course 16 must be preceded by Course i. 
17. Spherical Projections. One hour. Professor C. S. Denison. 
Course 17 must be preceded by Course 5. 

SHOP PRACTICE 

All courses in shop practice are under the direction of Ur. W. 
L. MiGGETT, Superintendent of Shops. Instruction is given in the 
various branches by special shop assistants. Reading is assigned 
upon general workshop construction, equipment, and management. 

Special arrangements are made for students who desire to lake 
more advanced work in the shop courses with a view to preparing 
themselves for teaching these subjects. 



1. Carpentry and Blacksmithing. 
lb. Pattern Making Two hours. 
3fl. Foundry Work. Ttvo hours. 
3. Machine Shop. Four hours. 



I. Carpentry and Blacksmithing. 
lb. Pattern Making. Two hours. 
30. Foundry Work, Ttvo hours. 
.;. Machine Shop. Four hours. 
4b. Machine Shop. Two hours. 



SURVEYING 



I. Lectures, Text-book, and Field Practice. Five hours. Profes- 
sor J. B. Davis and Mr. Merrick. 
The iield practice in Course i continues during favorable 
weather until Christmas. 

4. Use of Instruments. One hour. Professor ]. B. Daves and 
Mr. Mereick. 
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Continuation of Course i. Lectures and tcxt-boolc. Five 

hours. Professor J. B. Davis and Mr. MeBkIcK. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Course i. 
Topography. Transit and stadia. Plane table. Camera, field 

work, and drawing. Four hours. Professor J. B. Davis and 

Mr. Merrick. 
Geodesy. Geodetic methods. Lectures and text-book. Three 

hours. Professor J. B. Davis. 
Course 7 must be preceded by Courses i and 2. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Municipal Engineering. Lectures and text-book. Five hours. 

Professor Williams. 
Omitted in 1904-1(103.] 
Graphical Analysis of Structures. Five sectiont. Tvio hours. 

Professor Williams, Assistant Professors Wbentmobb and 

Gbeene, and Mr. Wilson. 
Graphical Analysis of Structures (advanced). Two sections. 

Two hours. Assistant Professor WftEHTMOaB. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Course 3. 
Engineering. Theory of Construction. Two sections. Two 

hours. Assistant Professor Greene. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 4 in Mathematics. 
Engineering Design. Five hours. Assistant Professors Wreht- 

uoRE and Greene. 
Course 7 accompanies Course 6, and must be preceded by 

Hydraulics. Three sections. One hour. Professor Williams. 
Course 9 must be preceded by Mathematics s- 

Municipal Engineering. Two hours. 

Primarily for Graduates 
Engineerii^ Design (advanced). Five hours. Professor Wil- 
liams and Assistant Professors Wbenthohe and Greene. 
Conrse 11 must be preceded by Courses 4, 6, and 7. 
I. Water Supply and Sewerage. Two hours. 
Omitted in 1904-igos.] 



Test of Materials. One hour. Mr. Tilden. 

Course 2 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 5. 

Graphical Analysis of Structures. Two sections. Two hours. 

Assistant Professor Greene and Mr. Tildbh. 
Graphical Analysis of Structures (advanced). Two KCtiona. 

Two hours. Assistant Professor Wbehtmore. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Course 3. 
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Strength and Resistance of Materials. Seven sections, Three 
hours. Professor Williams, Assistant Professors Wbeht- 
UORE and Greene, and Mr. Tilden, 

Course 5 must be preceded by Mathematics 4. 

Engineering. Theory of Construction. Three hours. Assistant 
Professor Wrentuobe. 

Course 8 must be preceded by Courses 3 and 6. 

Hydraulic and Water Supply Engineering. Five hours. Pro- 
fessor WiLLIAUS. 

Course 10 must be preceded by Course 9. It is open only to 
fourth year and graduate students. 

Primarily for Graduates 

Engineering Design (advanced). Three hours. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Greene. 

Course 11 must be preceded by Courses 4, 6, and 7. 

Experimental Hydraulics. A study of existing experiments fol- 
lowed by experimental work in the hydraulic laboratory. Two 
hours. Professor Williams. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 



Elements of Machines. Nomenclature, T11/0 hours. Mr. Buks- 

LEr and Mr. Loomis. 
Elements of Mechanism. Seven sections. Tivo or three hours. 

Professor C. N. Denison, Assistant Professor Goulding, Mr. 

Wilson, Mr. Bartlett. and Mr. Loouis. 
Course 2 must be preceded by Mathematics 1 and Drawing 1 

Boilers. Steam Engines. Five sections. Tuio hours. Professor 

Allen and Assistant Professor Anderson. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Physics i and by Mathematics 4. 
Machine Design. Machine Tools. Two sections. Tjiio hours. 

Mr. MiGGETT. 

Course 6 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 2, and 
preceded by Drawing i, 4, and 5. 

Hydraulic Machinery. Lecture and quii. Two hours. Profes- 
sor M. E. CooLEY, Mr. Bragg, and Mr. Loouis. 

Course 7 must be preceded by Mathematics 4 and by Physics t. 

Theory of Machine Design. Two sections. Three hours. As- 
sistant Professor Haielion. 

Course 8 must be preceded by Civil Engineering 5. 

Machine Design. Hoisting Machinery. Three hours. Assistant 
Professor Hazelion. 

Course 10 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 8, and 
preceded by Course 6. 

Laboratory Work. Steam Engineering. Three hours. Assist- 
ant Professor Anderson.' 
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Course 1 1 must be preceded or accompanied by CouTsea 4, 

7. 9. 
Machine' Design. Boilers and Engines. Two sections. Two 

hours. Assistant Professor Hazeltoh. 
Course 12 must be preceded by Courses 4, s, 6. and by Civil 

Gas Engines. Two hotirs. Professor Allen. 
Course 19 must be preceded by Course 13. 

Primarily for Graduates 
Heating and Ventilation. Two hours. Professor Aij.ek. 
Course 16 must be preceded by Course 4. 
Hydraulic Machinery (advanced). Two hours. Professor M. 

E. COOLEV. 

Course iS must be preceded by Course 7. 

Laboratory Work. Advanced Course. Two hours. Professor 

Course zo must be preceded by Courses g. 11. 



Elements of Machines. Nomenclature. Two hours. Mr. 

Boilers. Steam Engines. Four sections. Two hours, Mr. 

Bragg, Mr. Loouis. and Mr. H:cb:e. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Physics 1 and preceded or accom- 
panied by Mathematics 4. 
Valve Gears. Graphical Statics of Mechanism. Four sections. 

Two hours. Assistant Professors Wrentuoke and Goulding 

and Mr. Loouis. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Course 2, 
Machine Design. Machine Too>ls. Three sections. Two hours. 

Mr. MiGGETT and Mr. Hargrave. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course 2, 
Hydraulic Machinery. T^io hours. Mr. Bragg. 
Course 7 must be preceded by Mathematics 4. 
Laboratory Work. Power Measurements. Machine Testing. 

Five sections. Two hours. Mr. Burslev and Mr. Higbib. 
Course must be preceded by Course 4. 
Machine Design. Hoisting Machinery. Three hours. Assistant 

Professor HazAton. 
Course 10 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 8, .and 

preceded by Course 6. 
Laboratory Work. Steam Engineering. Three sections. Three 

hours. Assistant Professor Anderson and Mr. Burslev. 
Course 11 must be preceded or accompanied by Courses 4, 

7. 9. 
Machine Design. Boilers and Engines. Two hours. Mr. 

Loouis. 
Course 12 must be preceded by Course 8. 
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Thermod]manika. Steam and Other Heat Engines. Three sec- 
tions. Three hours. Professor Allen and Assistant Professor 
Andekson. 

Course 13 must be preceded by Course 4. 

Power Plants. Power Transmission. Two hours. Professor 

M. E. COOLEV. 

Course 14 must be preceded by Courses 4, 7. 

Compressed Air. Mechanical Refrigeration. Two hours. Pro- 
fessor Allen. 

Course 17 must be preceded by Course 13. 

Primarily for Graduates 
Thermodynamics (advanced). Steam Turbines. Two hours. 

Professor Alleh. 
Course 12 must be preceded by Course 13. 
Machine Design (advanced). Two hours. Assistant Profesior 

Hazelton. 
Course 23 must be preceded by Courses 10 and 13. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 



Bailey. 
Course i must be preceded by Physics i, z, 3, and 4 (or 3c). 
It is intended for students not candidates for the degree in 
electrical engineering. 
In 1904-1905 Course i is given in the second semester; here- 
after it will be given in the first semester.] 
3. Alternating Current Generators and Transformers. Lecfures, 
recitations, and laboratory work. Four hours. Professor Pat- 
TEisov and Mr. Bailev. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Course a. 
5. Design of Electrical Machinery and Appliances. Lectures, reci- 
tations, and drawing. Four hours. Professor PATTEnaOH and 
Mr. Bailev. 
Course 5 must be preceded by Course r or 2. 
7. Photometry of Hecttic Lamps. Lectures, recitations, and lab- 
oratory work. One hour. Professor Patterson. 
Course 7 must be preceded by Course i or 2. 
9. Storage Battery Installations. Lectures and laboratory work. 

Two hours. Mr. Bailev. 
[11. Electric Generating Stations and Sub-Stationa. Lectures. One 
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Apparatus, Lectures and recitations. Two houri, Mr. Mobe- 

Course ij must be preceded or accompanied by Course i or 2. 
[15. Telephone, Telegraph, Fire Alarm, Railway Signal, and Related 
Apparatus. Laboratory work. T-wo houri, Mr. Morehouse. 
Course 15 must be preceded or accompanied by Course 13. 
Omitted in 1904-190;.] 



2. Direct Current Machinery. Lectures, recitations, and laboratory 
work. Four hours. Professor Pattehson and Mr. Bailey. 
Course 3 must be preceded by Physics i, 2, 3. 4- and 5. It is 
required for candidates in electrical engineering. 
4. Alternating Current Motors. Lectures, recitations, and labora- 
tory work, Tvio hours. Professor Pattehsom and Mr. Bacley. 
Course 4 must be preceded by Course i or 3, 
6. Design of Electrical Machinery and Appliances. Drawing. 
Two hours. Mr. Bailey. 
Course 6 must be preceded by Course s, of which it is the con- 

8. Electric Railways. Lectures and recitations. Two hours. Pro- 
fessor Patterson. 
Course 8 must be preceded by Course i or i. 
10. Alternating Current Phenomena, Lectures and reading. Two 

hours. Professor Patterson, 
12. Distribution of Electricity, I-ectures, Two hours. Professor 
Patterson, 
Course 12 must be preceded by Course 1 or 2, 
14. Telephone, Telegraph, Fire Alarm, Railway Signal, and Related 
Apparatus, Laboratory work. Two hours. Mr, MokeiiouSe. 
Course 14 must be preceded by Course 13. 

NAVAL ARCHITECTURE AND MARINE ENGINEERING 

The courses in naval architecture and marine engineering are 
open to students who have satisfactorily completed three years of 
the required work in civil, mechanical, or electrical engineering. 
Courses i to 8. inclusive, should be taken, in their fourth year, by 
students who intend to take the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Marine Engineering. 



Naval Architecture. Structural design. Lectures and r 

lions. One hour. Professor Sadler. 
Naval Architecture. Ship calculations. Lectures and i 

tions. Two hours. Professor Sadler. 
Naval Architecture, Strength of ships and preliminary d 

Tfco hours. Professor Sadler and Mr. Bragg, 
Course 3 must be preceded or accompanied by Course z. 
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Naval Architecture. Mould loft and structural drawing. 

hours. PtofessoT Sadler and Mr. Brauc. 
Naval Architecture. Ship drawing and design. Three A 

Professor Sadler and Mr. Bhagg. 
Marine Engines and Boilers. Lectures and recitations. 

hours. Professor Sadler, 
Marine Engine and Boiler Drawing and Design. One 

Professor Sadler and Mr. Bragg. 



Naval Architecture. Structural Design. Lectures and recita- 
tions. One hour. Professor Sadler. 

Naval Architecture. Ship calculations. Lectures and recita- 
tions. Two hours. Mr. Braso. 

Naval Architecture. Stability, resistance, and propulsion of 
ships. Four hours. Professor Sadler. 

Naval Architecture. Mould loft and structural drawing. Two 
hours. Professor Sadler and Mr. Br.\cg. 

Naval Architecture. Ship drawing and design. Three hours. 
Professor Sadler and Mr. Bragg. 

Marine Engines and Boilers. Lectures and recitations. Pro- 
fessor Sadler. 

Marine Engine and Boiler Drawing and Design. One hour 
Professor Sadler and Mr. Bracg. 

Primarily for Graduates 

Ship and Engine Specifications, Two hours. Professor Sadler. 

Pumping and Ventilation. One hour. Professor Sadler. 

Advanced Reading. Three hours. Professor SadleR, 

Advanced Drawing. Five hours. Professor Sadler and Mr. 

Courses i to 8 should be taken in the fourth year by students 
who expect to graduate in marine engineering. 
Students wishing to specialize in marine engine and boiler design 
should elect Courses 6 and 7 as three hours each, and Courses 10 
and I ! as one hour each. 



SEQUENCE OF STUDIES 
The work for the first two years is the same for all regular 
students. At the end of the second year the student makes 
his choice to continue in the civil engiiicering. the mechanical 
engineering, the electrical engineering, the chemical engi- 
neering, the marine engineering, or the naval architecture 
course. An order of studies for the several courses for the 
years following the second is given in the Annual Announce- 
ment of the department. To obtain the degree in marine 
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engineering, or in naval architecture, a student in any of the 
regular courses, except the course in chemical engineering, 
will omit the requirements for his fourth year, and take, in 
their place, the courses offered in naval architecture and 
marine engineering. 

There is a limited opportunity for electives in some semes- 
ters, and' credits obtained in advance at entrance may leave 
a place for substitutions. After the first semester of the first 
year the student may -take work to the amount of eighteen 
hours a week, as arranged by the classification committee; 
but he may wisely, in some cases, take a smaller number of 
hours, if he can in that way do more thorough work. 

*ORDER OF STUDIES FOR FIRST AND SECOND YEARS 
First Year 



Mathematics i. 
Language, 
English I 1 

ChemUtry 2, I 
Drawing i 






Mathematics 2, 
Language, 
Chemistry 2 1 

English I, ) 
Shop Work 1 1 

(Wood and Forge) | 

Drawing i , ) 



t6 hours 

Second Year 



Mathematics 3, 
Physics I, 
Language, 
Drawing 5, 4 hours 

Drawing 4, 2 hours 

Physics 3b, 3 hours 






Mathematics 4 
Physics 2, 
Language, 



Physics 3b, 2 hours 
Drawing 5, 4 hours 



ig coursf after Commencement, 1904. The order of 
and fourth vears, and for the second, third, and fourt 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

THE DEQREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

[For further information in regard to the courses prescribed for 
graduation, see pages 163 to 17B.] 

To earn the degree of Bachelor of Science in civil, mechanical, 
electrical, chemical, or marine engineering, or in naval architecture, 

satisfactory thesis. The diploma given indicates the line of study 
pursued, A time limit is not fixed ; but four years are usually 
needed for the completion of the 130 hours of work. 

Bachelors of Arts of this University, and graduates of any other 
reputable college, are excused from some portions of the general 
requirements, and are recommended for degrees upon completing 
the remaining requirements. This work can be done in two years, 
if the candidate has previously made considerable progress in math- 
ematics and science. The cullure imparted by classica] or other 
liberal training will be found to have its uses for one engaged in 
engineering work, and previous discipline of the faculties in exact 
research enables the professional student to master more easily the 
requirements of the course. All the time the student can devote to 
general studies before Caking up specialties is well spent. 

A choice among the several courses of engineering need not be 
made before the end of the second year. 

An additional year of study, with a proper choice of elective!, 
will enable a student to obtain the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
another course in engineering. 

The general requirements are as follows : 

In English: Course i. 

In French and German ; sixteen hours, to be elected as explained 

in the Annual Announcement, 
In Mathematics: Courses i, 2, 3, 4, 
In Physics: Courses i, 2, 
In Chemistry: Course 2, 
In Drawing: Courses i, 4, 5. 
■ In Shop Practice: Course 1. 

In Mechanical Engineering : Course, 2, 4, 7. 

■Students entering after Commencement, 1904, must secure cnc hundred 
forty hours of credit (six hours of which must be earned in ibe Summer 
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* SPECIAL REaUIRGMBNTS 

The special requirements in the several courses are as follows: 

1. In Civil Engineering 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, the student must satisfac- 
torily complete, in addition to the thesis and the general require- 
ments named above, courses as follows: 

In Mathematics : Courses S. 6. 

In Physics : Course 3c. 

In Mineralogy: Course 1. 

In Geology : Course 6. 

In Astronomy : Course 4. 

In Drawing: Course 14. 

In Surveying; Courses i, 2, 3, 5. 

In Civil Engineering: Courses 3, 4, s, 6, 7, 8, g, 15. 

In Electrical Engineering: Course i. 

In elective studies, taken in the Department of Engineering, or 
in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: an amount 
sufficient to secure in all one hundred thirty hours of credit. 

2. In Mechanical Engineering 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering, the student mual 
satisfactorily complete, in addition to the thesis and the general 
requirements named above, courses as follows : 

In Mathematics: Courses 5, 6. 
In Physics: Course 31:. 
In Metallurgy: Course 1. 
In Shop Practice: Courses 1, ib, 3a, 3. 
In Surveying: Course 4. 
In Civil Engineering : Courses 3, S. 9. 

In Mechanical Engineering: Courses 1, 5. 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14- 

In Electrical Engineering: Course i. 

In elective studies, taken in the Department of Engineering, or 
in the Department of Literature, Scieiipe, and the Arts : an amount 
sufficient to secure in all otte hundred thirty hours of credit. 



tiie laat two yean. 
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3- In Electrical Engineering 

10 obuin the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering, the Student must 
aatisfactoril/ complete, in addition to the thetis and the general 
requirements named above, courses as follows : 



In Civil Engineering: 
In Mechanical Enginee 
in Electrical Engineerii 



In elective studies, taken in the Department of Engineering, or 
in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: an amount 
sufficient to secure in all one hundred thirty hours of credit, 

4. In Chemieal Engineering 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering, the student must 
satisfactorily complete, in addition to the thesis and the general 
re/iuirements named above, courses as follows : 

In Physics: Course 3c. 

In Chemistry: Courses 3, 5, 7, 28, 33, 35, 38, 39. 

In Metallurgy: Coarse i. 

In Surveying: Course 4. 

In Mechanical Engineering: Course 6. 

In Electrical Engineering; Course i. 

In elective studies, taken in the Department of Engineering, or 
in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: an amount 
sufficient to secure in all one hundred thirty hours of credit. 

~S- '" Marine Engineering 



In Mathematics : Courses 
In Physics : Course 3c. 
In Metallurgy : Course i. 
in Shop Practice: Cours. 
In Civil Engineering: Co 
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In Mechanical Engineering: Courses i, ;, 6, g, 13, 

In Electrical Engineering: Course i. 

In Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering: Courses i. z, 
J, 4. S. 6. 7. 8, <», 10, M. 

In elective studies, taken in the Department of Engineering, or 
in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts: an amount 
sufficient 10 secure in all one hundred thirty hours of credit. 

Students who have completed three years of any one of the 
preceding courses except the chemical and marine courses may 
change to the course in Marine Engineering by taking the following 

Fourth Yeai 



Mechanical Engineering 

9, . z hours 

7, 2 hours Naval Architecture 4, 4 hours 

Mechanical Engineering Marine Engines 9, 3 hours 

II, 3 hours Naval Architecture 7, 3 hours 

Naval Architecture 1, 2 hours Marine Engines 11, i hour 

Naval Architecture 3, z hours — 

Marine Engines 8, z hours 13 hours 
Naval Architecture 6, 3 hours Eleetives 
Marine Engines 10, i hour Thesis 



GRADUATE COURSES 
THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF SCIENCE 

A candidate for the degree of Master of Science in this depart- 
ment must have previously received the engineering degree of Bache- 
lor of Science from this University, or. if graduated elsewhere, must 
satisfy the Faculty that he possesses equivalent attainments. 

He must choose a major subject, which shall occupy one-half of 
hiB time, from the work given in this department, and two minor 
subjects, each to occupy one-fourth of his time, to be selected fron- 
any work open to engineering students ; all of the work, however, is 
subject to the approval of the Faoulty. Study and residence for not 
less than one year are required. Among the courses described on 
previous pages the following are arranged primarily for graduates : 
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In Mechanical Engineering ; Courses 16 to 24, inclusive. 

In Electrical Engineering: Course 10, 

In Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering; Courses 12. 14, 
15, 16. 

If a candidate for the degree of Master of Science desires to 
have his nork count toward the degree of Civil Engineer, UectiBnical 
Engineer, Electrical Engineer, Chemical Engineer. Marine Engineer, 
or Naval Architect, the major subject must be taken in the course in 
which he took his bachelor's degree, and he must submit a satisfac- 
tory thesis before the degree of Engineer will be conferred. 

THE DEGREES OF CIVIL ENGINEER, MECHANICAL 

ENGINEER, ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, CHEMICAL 

ENGINEER, MARINE ENGINEER, AND 

NAVAL ARCHITECT 

The conditions under which the degree of Engineer may be 
obtained by graduates of this University in the Department of 
Engineering are as follows: 

1. The candidate must furnish satisfactory evidence that he has 
pursued further technical studies along the lines of his profession, 
the equivalent in amount of one year's work in the University. This 
work need not necessarily be consecutive. It may be done at the 
University or m abientia. In either case a prescribed course of 
study must be approved in advance by the Faculty. If the candidate 
resides at the University he can, if he desires, pursue his studies 
with a view to obtaining the degree of Master of Science on com- 
pletion of the prescribed course of study. 

z. The candidate must have been engaged in professional work 
in positions of responsibility for at least one year since graduation, 
and must furnish a detailed account of his entire professional career 
one month before the date of the annual commencement at which he 
expects to receive the degree. 

3. The candidate must prepare a satisfactory thesis on some 
engineering topic to be presented at the same time as the account 
of his professional experience, one month before commencement. 
The subject of the thesis must be approved in advance by the 
Faculty. 
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FELLOWSHIP IN GAS ENGINEERING 

The Michipan Gas Association continues for the year 1904-igaE 
the support of the Fellowship in Gas Engineering which it has main- 
tained since 1500-1901. The annual stipend is five hundred ddlars. 
By the terms of the gift the course of study is in chaise of the heads 



FEES AND EXPENSES 



The Matriculation Fee and the Annual Fee must be paid in 
advance. Except by order of the Board of Regents, no portion of 
these fees can be refunded to students who leave the University 
during the academic year. The Auditing Board has authority, under 
certain conditions, to remit the fee for special entrance erami- 



Hatricnlation Fee. — For Michigan students, ten dollars; for all 
others, Ivienty-Hve dollars. 

Animal Pee. — For Michigan students, ikirly-^ve dollars; for all 
others, forty-five dollars. The annual fee required of all graduates 
who are granted the privilege of pursuing studies for an advanced 
degree in absentia, is ten dollars. 

Fee for Special Entrance ExamliUltlOQ. — A fee of ^ve dollars 
is required for all persons who present themselves for examiDation 
for admission at a date later than that announced in the Calendar 
(see pages 143 and 144). 

Diploma. Fee. — For all alike, ten dollars. 

Laboratoi7 Courses. — The required laboratory courses cost 
approximately as follows : Shop Practice. — In the mechanical and 
electrical engineering courses, thirty dollars; in the civil engineering 
course, ten dollars. Physical Laboratory.— A charge of one dollar 
is made for a course requiring one exercise a week during one 

Laboratory.— The charge for each course ia live dollars. Chemical 
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Laboratory. — Students who take laboratory courses in chemistry 
are required to pay for the materials and apparatus consumed by 
them. The average cost for each course is about ten dollars. The 
fee requiied for any course has to be paid before the work of *\>r. 

The total amount of fees paid to the University during the whole 
four years' course, for matriculation, incidental expenses, materials 
used, and diploma, is, for Michigan students, from (185 to $210; and 
tor others, from $240 to $265, varying mora or less according to the 
student's actual laboratory expenses. 

For additional information in regard to expenses, see pages 
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A special Announcement giving further information in regard to 
this department is published annKOlly. For copies of this Annonnce- 
meni or for other informalion relating to the department, address 
Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, Dean of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



The Department of Medicine and Surgery, for which pro- 
vision Was made in the legislative act by which the Univer- 
sity 'was organized in 183^, was opened for students in 1850. 
The college year was lengthened from six to nine months in 
1877. The course was lengthened to three years in 1880, 
and to four years in 1890. 

The academic year extends from the Tuesday preceding 
the last Wednesday in September to the Thursday preceding 
the last Wednesday in June (September 26, 1905, to June 
21, 1906). The lectures continue till early in June. The 
examinations are then begun, and concluded in time for the 
Commencement exercises. 

For the summer session of this department, see a subse- 
quent chapter. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

Persons who comply toith all the requirements named, and are 
admitted without condition, should be able to complete the medical 
course, and to graduate, at the end of four years. The additional 
time necessary to complete (he course of study by persons who are 
permitted to enter viith conditions will vary with the extent of the 
conditions imposed. _^ . 

Every applicant (or admission must present to the Dean of the 
Faculty a special form of credentials, properly filled out and signed. 
Blank forms for this purpose ate furnished on application to the 
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Dean. To secure exemption from examination the applicant must 
present credentials showing that he lias completed, in some approved 
high school, academy, college, or university, all the requirements for 
admission described below, according to the conditions attached 
thereto. An applicant who can not present satisfactory credentials, 
covering all the requirements, must submit to an examination in the 
subjects not so covered. Certificates from the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of New York are accepted in the 
branches covered by them. 

All matriculates who have any intention of practicing medicine 
in the State of Michigan must present tticti credentials to the , 
Michigan State Board of Medical Examiners, as well as to the 
Faculty of the department. The minimum legal requirements for 
admission to a medicaj school in this State are defined by statute. 

Women are admitted, as to all other departments of the Univer- 
sity, on the same condition as men. 

No applicant is admitted, even conditionally, unless he be a 
graduate of an approved high school, or have had a training equiva- 
lent to that obtained in such a school. 

To meet the requirements for admission without condition, it >f 
expected that the applicant will have had at least two years of col- 
legiate instruction in addition to a high school course. 

The subjects required for admission are as follows: 

Gbouf I. — English Language. — (o) English grammar. (6) 
Composition and rhetoric. 

The requirements in Group I are absolute. No student can enter 
without fully complying with them. 

Gboup II. — History. — (a) History of the United States as pre- 
sented in McLai^hlin's History of the American Nation, Johnston's 
History of the United States, or an equivalent text. (6) General 
history as presented in Myers's General History, or an equivalent 
text. As a substitute for general history, Greek and Roman history, 
or English history, i9~ accepted. 

The requirements in Group 11 are absolute. No student can 
enter without fully complying with them, and no substitutions, except 
those mentioned, are allowed. 

Group III. — Mathematics. — (a) Algebra .^Fundamental rules, 
fractions, simple equations, involution and evolution, the calculus 
of radicals, and quadratic equations, as given in OIney's Complete 
School Algebra, Beman and Smith's Elements of Algebra, or an 
equivalent text. (6) Geometry. — Plane geometry as given in Beman 
and Smith's New Plane and Solid Geometry, or an equivalent text, 
-(e) Plane trigonometry, as given in Wentworth's Trigonometry, or 
an equivalent text. 

The requirements in algebra and geometry are absolute. A stu- 
dent may enter with a condition in trigonometry, but he must then 
pursue the subject with a class in the Department of Literature, 
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Science, and the Arts two hours a week for on« Bemester. There is 
no extra charge for this instruction. 

Group IV.— N*tubal Sciences. — (o) Physics, as presented in 
Carhart and Chute's Blententt of Fhysics, or an equivalent text. 

(6) General biology, or botany and loology, as presented in h«dE- 
wick and Wilson's General Biology, or in Spilding'a Introduction to 
Botany and Kingsley's Comparative Zoology. The text-book work 
is accepted only when accompanied by laboratory work. 

<c> dentistry as presented in Freer's Elementary Chemistry, or 
an equivalent amount of work in Remsen's iHtroduction to the Sladi 
of Chemistry. 

No applicant will be admitted who receives a condition in more 
than two of the studies in Group IV. If admitted on condition, he 
must do extra work, as provided for below. 

A student with an entrance condition in physics must take 
instruction in a class especially provided for such students St an 
extra expense of five dollars. 

A student with an entrance condition in bioiogy will find oppor- 
tunity for removing this condition by taking the course given in 
general biolt«y in the Summer Session of this University. The 
cost for this course in the Summer Session is fifteen dollars for 
tuition, in addition to the regular laboratory fees. The condition 
must be removed before the beginning of the student's second year 
of residence at the University. 

A student with an entrance condition in chemistry must remove 
this condition in one of the following ways : (o) By taking a special 
course provided for such students with an extra fee of five dollars ; 
(b) By taking the work in the Summer Session of this University 
preceding his entrance to the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
The cost for this course is fifteen dollars for tuition, and about five 
dollars for laboratory material. 

Group V. — Modern Languaqes. — German or French. The appli- 
cant must be able to read one of these two languages. Preparation 
for this will require, for one not bom to the language, two years of 
school work. 

A student may be admitted without either German or French ; 
but in case this is permitted, he must pursue the study of one of 
these two languages for two years in the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, and he cannot complete his medical course in 
' less than five years after admission. There is no extra charge for 
the instruction in German or French. 

Group VI.— Latin. — (a) Grammar. (6) Prose composition. 
(e) Reading : Four books of Caesar's Gallic War. 

Students may be permitted to enter with a condition in Latin. 
As elementary Latin is not taught in (he University, it will be 
necessary for a student conditioned in Ibis subject to secure instruc- 
tion in it at his own cost. 
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Time of Examinalion 

The examination for admission will be held Saturday and Mon- 
day, September 23 and 25, 1905. At this time the Commitlee on 
Admission will examine the credentials of those who expect to be 
exempt from examination in whole or in part. 

Before admission to examination every applicant is required to 
present to the Secretary of the Faculty the Treasurer's receipt for the 
payment of the matriculation fee and the annual fee. It will, there 
fore, be necessary for him to apply first to the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity at his office in University Hall, register his name as a student 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery, and pay his fees to the 
Treasurer. In case of rejection, the money paid preliminary ti 
n will be refunded. 



ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 

In order to be admitted to advanced standing, a student must 
have completed not only the didactic courses, but also the laboratory 
courses already taken by the class to which he seeks admission. 
When, in the judgment of the professor in charge, such a course is 
equivalent to that given in this department, he may give the student 
credit for the work done, and thus avoid repetition. 

No credit can be given for lecture courses taken in schools 
unprepared to give the proper laboratory teaching. This applies tt 
the clinical branches as well as to the scientific. For instance, lec- 
tures on surgery, even when accompanied by clinical demonstrations, 
cannot be accepted in lieu of the course given in this department in 
the third year, which provides for operations by the student on 
animals. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
The regular course of instruction covers four college years of 
nine months each. The first two years are devoted to the more 
strictly scientific work which serves as a basis for the technical and 
clinical studies which follow. The forenoons are given mainly to 
lectures and recitations, three each day ; the afternoons to laboratory 
drill during the first two years, and to the study of methods of 
diagnosis and means of treatment during the third and fourth years. 
Four or five hours a day are employed in laboratory or hospital. 

The following brief descriptions show the character and extent 
of the instruction given in the several branches during the current 
year, and indicate the order in which the different portions of the 
course ate studied. Fuller details are given in the special Announce- 
ment of the department. 
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CHEMI8TRV 

1. General CheraUtry. Lectures, demonstrations, recitations. Five 

times a week, first semester, first year. Professor S. L. 

BlGELOW. 

2. Organic Cbemistry. Lectures, demonstrations, recitations. Five 

times a week, second semester, lirst year. Professor Pbes- 

j. Laboratory Work. Afternoons for nine weeks, first year. Ur. 

DUNLAP. 

PHYSICS 
For the work in Physics a knowledge of plane trigonometry is 
indispensable. 

1. Mechanics, Sound, and Light. Lectures, demonstrations, reci- 

tations. Three times a week, first semester, first year. Pro- 
fessor J. O. Reed. ' 

2. Heat and Electricity. Continuation of Course i. Lectures, 

demonstrations, recitations. Three times a week, second 
semester, first year. Professor J. O. Reed. 

ANATOMY AND HISTOLOGY 

I. Osteology. Lectures and demonstrations. Twice a week, first 

la. Anatomy of the Joints. I^ectures, demonstrations, recitations. 
Twice a week, second semester, first year. Professor Mc- 
MuBHrcH. 

a week, first semester, first year. Professor McMubbi'ch. 

General Anatomy. Continuation of Course 2. Lectures, dem- 
onstrations, recitations. Twice a week, second semester, first 
year. Professor McMubhich. 

.Anatomy of the Nervous System. Lectures and illustrations. 
Twice a week, first semester, second year. Professor Mc- 

MUBBICH. 

Practicrf Anatomy. Laboratory work. Afternoons for nine 

weeks, first semester, first year. Professor McMubbich, Dr. 

YuTiv, Dr. A. H. H. Roth, and assistants. 
Practical Anatomy. Continuation of Course 5. Laboratory 

«ork. Afternoons for nine weeks, second semester, first year. 

Professor McMurrich, Dr. YuTiv, Dr. A. H. H. Roth, and 



. Regional and Surgical Anatomy. Lectures and recitations. 
Second semester, second year. Given by members of the 
anatomical and the surgical staff. 
Embryology, Histogenesis, and Histology. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, recitations. Three times a week, first semester, first 
year. Professor Ruber. 
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Histogeneaia, and Histology. 



a week, second semester, first year. Professor Ht;BBR. 
Sa, Laboratory Work ia Histology. Afternoons for nine weeks, 

first year. Professor Huber and Dr. De Witt. 
9. Methods of Vertebrate Histotogy. Laboratory work and read- 
ing- 'Professor Huber and Dr. De Witt. 
Course 9 is open only to students who have completed Course;^ 
7, 6, and 8j. 
10. Research in Vertebrate Histology. Professor H<iber. 

Course id is open only to students who receive special per- 
il. Microscopic Anatomy of the Central and the Peripheral Nervous 
System and Special Sense Organs. Laboratory work and 
reading. Professors McMurrick and Huber. 
Course 11 is open only to students who receive special per- 

12. Human and Comparative Anatomy. Laboratory work. Pro- 
fessor McMuBSlCH and assistants. 

Course 13 is open only to students who receive special per- 



Gencral Hygiene. Lectures. Three times a week, second 

semester, second year. Professor VaughaS. 
General Bacteriology. Lectures and quizzes. Three times a 

week, first semester, second year. Professor Now. 
Practical Bacteriology, Laboratory work and recitations. Af- 
ternoons for nine weeks, second year. Professor Now , 

Mr. Levy, and Mr. S, F, Edwabtis. 
Advanced Bacteriology. Professor Nowv. 
Course 4 most be preceded by Course 3. It is an optional 

course, and is open only to a limited number of students. 
I. Advanced Bacteriology. Continuation of Course 4. Professoc 

Now. 
Water Analysis. Chemical, microscopical, and bacteriological 

study of drinking water. Three times a week, either semester, 

second year. Dr. Eastwood. 
Pood Analysts. Chemical and bacteriological examination of 

food. Professor Vauohan and Dr. J. F. Uunson. 
Course 6 is open only to students specially qualified for the 

Research Work on Hygienic Problems. Professors Vaugiian 

and Now. 
Course 7 is open only to students specially qualified for the 
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Physiological Chemistry. Lectures. Tbree times a week, first 

semester, second ytax. Professor Vaughan. 
Physiological Chemistry. J.,atK>ratory work and recitationc. 

Afternoons for nine weeks, second year. Professor Now 

and Mr. Nius. 
Advanced Physiological Chemistry. Afternoons for nine weeks. 

Professor Navy and Mr.. Nms. 
Course 10 is an optional course. 
The Administration of Health Laws. Special lectures. I>r. 

Baker. 



PHYSIOLOGY 

Physiology, Lectures, demonstrationB, recitations. Five times 
a week, first semester, second year. Professor LOMBARD. 

Physiology. Continuation of Course i. Lectures, demonstra- 
tions, recilations. Three times a. week, second semester, sec- 
ond year. Professor Loubabd. 

Practical Physiology. Laboratory work. Afternoons for nine 
weeks, second year. Prufessur Loubabd. 

Research Work in Physiology. Professor Loubabd. 

" ■ itudents who have completed Courser 



PATHOLOGY 

I. General Pathology. Text-book: Ziegler's General Pathology, 
Collateral reading. Four times a week, second semester, 
second year. Professor Wabthin. 

3. General Pathology. Laboratory work. Afternoons for nine 
weeks, third year. Professor Wabthim. 

20. Journal Qub. Third Year. Professor Waethin. 

Course la is elective, and is open only to students who receive 

3, Gross Pathology. Gross palhological anatomy. Twice a week, 

fourth year, in addition lo time taken for clinical autopsies. 
Professor Wabthim. 
30. Gynecological Pathology. Elective. Once a week, second sem- 
ester, fourth year. Professor Wabthin. 

4. Graduate Courses. Professor Waethin, 

PHARMACOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS 

I. Pharmacology. Lectures, demonstrations, recitations. Four 
times a week, first semester, third year. Professor Cushny 
and Dr. Eduuhds. 
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2. Pharmacology. Lectures, demonstrations, recitations. Four 

times a week, second semester, third year. Professor CuSHKV 
and Dr. Edkunds. 

3. Preparation of Medicine and Prescription Writing. Once a 

week, botb semesters, tliird year. Dr. E. M. Houghton and 
Dr. Eduunds. 

4. Experimental Pharmacology. Second semester, second year. 

Professor Cushnv and Dr. Edhuniis. 

5. Research Work in Pharmacology. Third and fourth years. 

Professor Cushky. 

SURGERY 

1. Principles of Surgery. 

Twice a week, third 

2. Diagnostic Oinic. Once a week, second semester, third year. 

Professor NanchBDE. 

3. Demonstration Course in Operative Surgery. Third year. Gin- 

ieal Professor Dabl.hg and assistanls. 

4. Special Surgery, Lectures and recitations. Three times a 

week, fourth year. Professor Nancrede, Clinical Professor 
Darling, Dr. Lobee, and Dr. WaldbON. 

5. Surgical Clinics. Fourth year. Professor Nancrede, Qinical 

Professor Darling, and assistants. 

6. Ward Classes. Fourth year. Clinical Professor Darling and 

Dr. Lobee. 

INTERNAL MEDICINE AND DISEASES OF CHILDREN 

[. Lectures and recitations. Three times a week, third year. Pro- 
fessor Dock and Dr. Cowie. 

2. Diagnostic Clinic. Once a week, third year. Professor Dock. 

3. Auscultation and Percussion. Practical work and reading- 

Third year. Dr. Morris. 

4. Ward Class. Visits to the medical wards of the University 

Hospital. Fourth year. Professor Dock and Dr. Morris, 

5. Case Taking. Patients are assigned to members of the class, 

who take the history, work out the present condition, and 
write the results, with diiferential diagnosis, prognosis, and 
plan of treatment. Fourth year. Professor E>ock and 
assistants, 
e. Clinical Lecture and Conference.. Twice a week, fourth year. 
Professor Dock. 

7. Recitations on Diseases not often seen in the Ginic. Once f 

week, fourth year. Dr, Morris. 

8. Diseases of Children. Lectures, recitations, and clinical instruc- 

tion. Fourth year. Professor Dock. 
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Electrotherapeutics. Laboratory work, requited of alt students. 

Afternoons ' for nine weeks, third year. Professor Herduan 

and Mr. Willey. 
Demonstration Course. Four times a week, for nine weeks. 

third year. Professor Herduan and Dr. Solis. 
Clinical Instruction. Once a week, fourth year. Professor 

Hehdman and Dr. Klinguann. 
Didactic lectures, quizzes, and clinical instruction. Fourth 

year. Professor Herduan and assistants. 
Neural Pathology, Once a week, fourth year. Dr. Klikouank. 
Course 5 is a special, optional laboratory course. 
Physiological Psycholi^y. Assistant Professor Fillsbory. 
Course 6 is an optional course. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY 

Demonstration Course. Twice a week, for six weeks, third 
fear. Qinical Professor Parker and Dr. Slocum. 

Lectures and Recitations. Twice a week, fourth year. Clinical 
Professor Parker. 

OTOLOGY, RHINOLOQY, AND LARYNGOL.0GY 

Demonstration Course. Twice a week, for six weeks, third 

year. Ciinical Professor Canfield. 
Lectures and Recitations. Twice a week, fourth year. Clinical 

Professor Canpield. 

OBSTETRICS AND GYNAECOLOGY 

Theory of Obstetrics. Lectures, recitations, clinical confer- 
ences. Four times a week, second semester, third year. 
Professor Peterson and assistants. 

Demonstration Course in Obstetrics. Sijt times a week, for six 
weeks, third year. Dr. Patton. 

Practical Obstetrics. Small sections. Fourth year. Professor 
Peterson and assistants. 

Gynecology. Lectures, recitations, diagnostic and operative 
clinics. Three times a week, fourth year. Professor Peter- 

DERMATOLOGY AND 8YPHIL0L0GY 

Lectures, recitations, clinics, and clinical conferences. Twice 
a week, fourth year. Dr. W. F. Bkeakev and Dr. J. F. 
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MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND TOXICOLOGY 
I. Lectures from the legal standpoint. Second semester, fourth 

year. Professor Hutchihs. 
I. Lectures from the medical standpoint. Second semester, fourth 

year. Professor Vauchak. 

BEDSIDE AND DISPENSARY INSTRUCTION 
Senior students are given charge of patients, and are required to 
make dii^noses, prescribe, dress wounds, and perform minor opera- 
tions under the direction of the professor in charge. A lying-in 
ward furnishes obstetrical cases, which are attended by the senior 
students in rotation, 

EXAMINATIONS 
Examinations (written, oral, or both written and oral). are held 
at the close of each course or semester. Students "conditioned" can 
not apply for another examination in the same subject until the 
close of the next course or semester, except that a student condi- 
tioned at the close of the college year may ask for another examina- 
tion in the first two weeks of the following year. Students reported 
"not patted" are required to take the course over again before apply- , 
ing for re-examination. Candidates for graduation, who fail in 
an examination, are allowed a re-examination before the entire 
Faculty. No student is recommended for graduation until he has 
completed all hia required work and has passed all his examinations. 

Further. rules concerning examinations are given in the special • 
Announcement of the department. 

INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN 

The course of instruction for women is in all respects equal to 
that for men. Practical anatomy is pursued by the two sexes in 
separate rooms, but in the lectures, in public clinics, in the severd 
laboratories, and in various class exercises, it is found that both 
sexes may attend with propriety at the same time. 

COMBINED LITERARY AND MEDICAL COURSE 

With a few exceptions, aill the subjects of the first two years of 
the preceding schedule are taught in the elective courses open to 
Students in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts. 
Students in that department who intend also to study medicine, may, 
therefore, be able to shorten their total period of study and resi- 
dence at the University by from a year to a year and a half or two 
years, if they comply with the conditions on which registration in 
both departments at the same time is permitted (see page 124), 
and also pursue, as literary students, courses that cover the subjects 
required in the first two years of the medical curriculum. The 
precise amount of time gained will depend upon the amount of 
rcqatied medical work the student completes. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 
To be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine, a student 
must "be twenty-one )iears of age, and possess a good moral character. 
He must have completed the required courses in laboratory norlc, and 
~~have passed satisfactory examinations on all the required studies 
included in the full course of instruction. He must have pursued 
the study of medicine for a period of four years and have attended 
four full courses of medical lectnres, the last two of which must 
have been in this department. 

Graduates of other reputable medical colleges, wishing to take a 
degree in this school, must regularly matriculate and do all work 
required in this school and not required in the school that has 
granted the diploma already held. The shortest term of residence 
for such graduates is one year. Graduates of other reputahle med- 
ical schools may, however, without becoming candidates for a 
degree, pursue any of the graduate courses on the conditions stated 
below. 



GRADUATE COURSES 

Graduates of this department of the University, or of other med- 
ical schools, are admitted to any one or more of the regular courses 
of the curriculum on giving evidence of their ability to profit by the 
inatmction given. Advanced courses, beyond the regular curriculum, 
are also arranged in several of the subjects taught. Graduate stu- 
dents are required to pay for each course the sum of ten dollars in 
addition to the ordinary laboratory expenses of the course, which 
vary with the character of the work. 

The nature of the work arranged for graduale students in some 
of the branches of instruction is shown by the following descriptive 

Hysieiie and Bacteriology. — (a) A course in advanced bacteri- 
ological study, such as a student who has already completed the 
required courses in bacteriology may elect, (b) A course arranged 
especially for health ofRcers, and including the chemical ind bacteri- 
ological examination of food, water, soil, and air. (c) A course of 
laboratory instruction in bacteriology, extending through four weeks, 
arranged for health officers and physicians, (d) Provision is also 
made for students qualified to undertake work in research. 

ElectrotlieTapeutica. — (a) A course covering the subjects of 
electrolysis, phoresis, -and electric diagnosis, the management of 
continuous, induced, and high tension currents, and the use of 
Roentgen rays and ultra-violet light, (b) A study of the action 
and technique of useful appliances designed for using electricity 
as an aid to diagnosis or therapy in any branch of medicine and 
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NervouB DiaeaaeB. — Courses in neural pathalogy and in diaf^oais 
□f the diseases- of tlie mind and nervous system are open to aV 
graduates of medical colleges in good standing who may wish to 
avail themselves of the opportunities for instruction here offered. 

Patholagy. — A systematic course in pathological histology is 
open to graduates, as are also special courses in the pathological his- 
tology of organs, tumors, blood, etc. Especial attention is given to 
graduate instruction in gynaecological pathology. Persons wishing 
to take the latter courses must have had the necessary preliminary 
training. Graduate students are received at any time, but are 
advised to take the courses offered in the Summer Session, when 
possible. 

Physiology. — (□) A course in physiological methods, embracing 
the use of all the more ordinary forms of apparatus employed to 
record the movements of the animal body. The work is done in the 
first instance upon frogs, dogs, etc., and the experience thus gained 
Is later employed in testing the reactions of the human body. The 
course is varied to meet the needs of the student, and is intended as 
an introduction to the methods employed in original investigation. 
(b) For those who have had sufficient training in laboratory methods, 
the apparatus and facilities of the laboratory are offered for the 
investigation of special problems, 

Phannacology. — A course in experimental pharmaco-logy is open 
to graduates in medicine, and every facility is afforded tbeni for 
investigation along special lines. 

ChemiBtiy. — Graduates may select work in any of the courses 
provided in the several departments of the University. The courses 
in analytical and organic chemistry are described on pages 105 to 
iir. An elective course in synthetic organic chemistry, given by 
Professor Gombeho, is especially valuable to students of medicine. 
Special studies for individual purposes may be undertaken. Oppor- 
tunity for research is given. The chemical library is supplied with 
the extensive repositories of science required in research, and with 
a wide range of literature of applied chemistry. In any part of the 
laboratory graduates may select any work they are prepared to 

Anatomr and Histology.— (o) A special course in the anatomy 
of the nervous system, (b) The investigation of special problems of 
anatomy, (c) The thorough anatomical study ot regions of special 
surgical importance, {d) A course in histological technique, inclnd 
ing the methods of preparing, staining, and sectioning tissues. The 
course is designed for those desiring to fit themselves for histological 
research or for work in pathoJogical histology, (f) A course on the 
microscopic anatomy of the eye and ear and the central ncrvou: 
system. (/) Original investigation in microscopic anatomy for such 
BS are capable of undertaking the work. 
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FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION 
Ther« 3T« ample collections of plates, photographs, models, speci- 
mens, preparations, apparatus, and instruments for illustrating the 
different studies embraced in the course. Additions to these collec- 
tions are made from time to time, so that the members of the 
Faculty are able to adopt every new method of illustration, to exhibit 
to the classes each year all important improvements in the way of 
instruments and apparatus, and to show their application in the 
practice of medicine and surgery. 

The following paragraphs may serve to indicate the extent of 
some of these collections and the character of the work done in the 
several laboratories. For further information in regard to the Uni- 
versity museums, laboratories, libraries, and gymnasiums, sec pages 

MUSEUM OF ANATOMY 

The museums of Ibe late Professors Fobd ana Sageh, the result 
of many years' labor in collecting and preparing material intended 
to aid directly in teaching, are now the property of the University. 
'llie illusft-ative material is constantly increasing in amount by the 
additions of preparations from many sources, as opportunity permits. 
The museum contains a valuable collection of bones illustrating 
healthy as well as diseased conditions, and the structure and devel- 
opment of the various portions of the skeleton ; preparations illus- 
trating both the normal structure of the anomalies of the nervous, 
vascular, and muscidar systems, and of the viscera; sections through 
various portions of the body ; and numerous models, among which 
a series of the Auioux and His-Steger anatomical models, Brorsike'; 
models of the joints, and the Ziegler embryological models may be 
especially mentioned. 

The specimens and preparations are freely available for study by 
the students, and are largely used in the daily work of the class 
room, thus forming a very valuable part of the teaching facilities 
of the department. 

ANATOMICAL LABORATORY 
The anatomical laboratory is in the new medical building. It 
comprises four large, well-lighted, and well -ventilated dissecting 
rooms, one of which is for the use of women students exclusively. 
In addition, there is a large neurological laboratory; and there are 
also special rooms for research work, an osteological storeroom, and 
a study room. Suitable methods are employed in the injection and 
preservation of the anatomical material, which is stored in a 
refrigerating room, maintained below the freezing point by means 
of a carbon- dioxide refrigera ' 
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incnt, ao ample supply of material for the puiposc of practical anal- 
omy. During his course each student is obliged lo dissect thoroughly 
and caicfuliy every part of ihe body. 

MUSEUM OF MATERIA MEDICA 

The museum of materia medica consist! of a fairly complete col- 
lection of the crude substances used in medicine, along with theii 
principal preparations and active principles. In the arrangement of 
the drugs into groups convenient for Study, importance is attached 
not to their origin but to their action. The museum is also provided 
with several works of reference for the use of tbe students, and witb 
a number of graphic regi sir al ions of the action of ^rugs It is open 
to students of the junior class at such bonis as they arrange with 
the instructor. 

CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
(See also page 36.) 

The chemical laboratory provides thorough instruction and suit- 
able appliances for the practical study of all branches of medical 
chemistry. The laboratory practice, in the courses required for 
graduation, is directed by daily drill in the class-room, the classes 
being limited in number. At the close of the course the student is 
held to an examination. Elective courses and work in research 
are provided in all branches of chemistry, pure and applied. 

ELECTROTHERAPEUTtCAL LABORATORY 

In the laboratory courses students are given a manual training 
in the generation, control, and application of electricity in all of its 
forms that have been found useful to the physician or surgeon. Thi: 
requires tbe study of (o) the direct or galvanic current as it is 
obtained from primary batteries, secondary* batteries, or dynamos ; 
(t) the induced currents as generated by small induction coils, sinu- 
soidal machines, alternating dynamos, or the high-tensioA apparatus; 
(c) the static machine; (tJ) (he various forms of apparatus for the 
production of magnetic fields ; and {e) the relations of the various 
electric modalities to physiological action. The student is also taught 
the methods of generating X-rays and ultra-violet light, and of 
employing them in diagnosis and therapeutics. The practical appli- 
cation of the knowledge obtained in the laboratory forms a part of 
the demonstration course given at the University Hospital, where a 
full line of the most effective electrical appliances, many of them . 
unique in design, has been installed for this purpose. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

The apartments provided for the physiological laboratory offer 
excellent facilities for practical work, whether of class instruction 
or of original investigation. A large and well-lighted room is appro- 
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priated chiefly to the use of undergraduate students, who perform 
under the direction of instructors most of the fundamental physio- 
logical experiments. The subjects commonly embraced in the prac- 
tical course relate to the physiology of muscle and nerve, reflex 
action, circulation, respiration, and digestion. Smaller rooms are 
devoted to advanced work and original investigation. The labora- 
tory has a^good supply of apparatus, tools, etc., and is open daily 
for physiological experiment and research. 

HISTOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

The histological laboratory is on the second floor of the new 
medical building. It provides facilities both for elementary and for 
advanced work in histology and histogenesis. There is a large room, 
accommodalinR forty-five students, for Ihe elemejitary work in histol- 
ogy, and a smaller room, accommodating twenty students, for the - 
elementary work in vertebrate embryology, together with storage 
rooms, a room in which a reference library is shelved, .and private 
rooms for the use of the professor in charge and his staff. Suitahle 
provision is made for students and graduates who desire to engage 
in the work of research. The laboratory equipment includes the 
apparatus and instruments needed for conducting the elementary 
work in histology and embryology, and for special research. Every 
encouragement is given students and other persons of suilicient pre. 
liminary training to undertake the investigation of special problems. 

PHARMACOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

The pharmacological laboratory is on the second floor of the 
medical building, and consists of two divisions, one for chemical, the 
other for experimental, pharmacology. Each division is supplied 
with apparatus and materials for original work in its branch of 
research, and any student or graduate receives every encouragement 
in the prosecution of such work. Among the apparatus recently 
provided may be mentioned Runne's kymographion with endless 
paper, two sets of revolving drums, artificial respiration apparatus 
driven by an electric motor, time markers and signals (electric and 
dock-work), batteries and secondary coils, centrifugal and "shaker' 
apparatus, balances, combustion furnaces, etc. 

PATHOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

The first Eoor on the east side of the new medical building and 
rooms in the basement are occupied by the pathological laboratory 
Increased facilities are now afforded for graduate work and for 



cological pathology. 

The laboratory is supplied wit 
ovens, and the other apparatus n 
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histology. Eactt student is furnished with a locker containing a 
microscope with high and low powers, and is assigned to a table 
containing the necessary stains and reagents for practical work. 
These are furnished by the laboratory. 

The supply of material for the study of pathologic histology is 
the result of collections made in the pathological institutes of Vienna 
and Dresden, and embraces almost every known pathologic condition. 
This collection gives ample material for the regular courses, and, in 
addition, offers special opportunities to the advanced student wh'; 
may wish to pursue studies in certain lines of special pathology, as 
the pathology of the nervous system, genito-uiinary tract, skin, etc. 
In addition, an abundant supply of fresh material comes from the 
clinics of the University Hospital, and this is utilized to the fullest 
extent in the teaching both of gross and of microscopical pathology. 
The laboratory is fitted with a Bausch and Lomb carbonic acid freei- 
■ ing microtome for use in the making of quick diagnoses and in the 
preparation of fresh material for class study. 

The laboratory contains a set of pathological models and the 

and valuable specimens. These are utilized for teaching purposes as 
far as possible. 

HYGIENIC LABORATORY 
The hygienic laboratory, established by a special appropriation 
of the legislature in 1S87, and opened for work in January, iSSg, is 
now in more commodious quarters in the new medical building. The 
facilities for original research have been enlarged, and from twenty 
to thirty students in research can be accommodated at once. Special 
rooms have been fitted up for the chemical, n'icroscopical, and bac- 
teriological study of foods and drinks, and for the prosecution of 
investigations in the chemistry and action of bacterial and other 
toxins. With the large incubating tanks now in use, it is possible 
to obtain the cellular substance of bacteria in large amounts. 

PASTEUR INSTITUTE 
The Pasteur Institute was established as a department of the 
hygienic laboratotV in April, 1903. During the years 1903 and 1904 
tifty-two cases of hydrophobia were treated at this institute. Resi- 
dents of Michigan are treated without charge, but they must provide 
their own room and board. Persons from other states are charged 
one hundred dollars each for treatment. This institute gives oppor- 
tunity for all the medical students to become practically familiar 
with the procedures necessary in the treatment of rabies. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 

The west half of the second floor of the new medical building, 
containing about 7,000 square feet of floor space, is devoted to work 
in bacteriology. The two main laboratories contain seventy-eight 
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desks, used by bcEinners and by advanced students. All the materia) 
required for the work is supplied, practically at cost, from a well- 
stocked dispensing room. Fouf rooms are devoted to the research 
work of the professor in charge, his assistants, and others qualified 
to carry on special studies. An incubating room, maintained at a 
constant temperature, is provided with individual drawers for the 
use of students. A similar room is reserved for the work in re- 
search. A cold room, including a spacious refrigerator, is cooled 
by means of a Itquid-carbonic-acid plant in such a way that the 
refrigeration can be kept at, or below, the freezing point, while the 
temperature of the room itself is maintained at about 60° F. A 
special compartment of 1,000 cubic feet capacity is reserved for 
experimental room disinfection. Provision is made for operative 
work on animals, cremation of infected material, sterilization of 
cages, etc. The well-lighted ground floor contains the store rooms 
and animal rooms and, in addition, a large room for micro-photog- 
raphy. Gas, water, steam, and compressed air are supplied to the 
hoods in every work room. The laboratory is equipped with appa- 
of the best make. 



LABORATORY OF PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 

This laboratory is in the west half of the third floor of the new 
medical building, and occupies about the same floor space as the 
bacteriological laboratory above described. The two rooms for the 
elementary and the advanced work are provided with sixty desks. 
An adjoining room is equipped with balances and microscopes. A 
preparation room contains, among other things, a distilling' plant 
from which the water is taken in pipes to different parts of the 
building. Special rooms are provided for the instructor and for 
research. There are also well-equipped rooms for combustions, for 
optical work, and for gas analysis. In every room there are spacious 
hoods with fittings for steam and compressed air, in addition to gas 
and water. By an elaborate system of fan ventilation, the air in the 
laboratory is renewed every fifteen minutes. A small lecture room 
is in direct connection with the laboratory. 

MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY AND LIBRARY 

Students in medicine have access to the botanical, zoological, 
and geological cabinets of the University, estimated to contain 
2SS.00O specimens. The Medical Library contains 13,139 volumes, 
and 310 pamphlets, exclusive of about 7,000 volumes treating of 
chemistry, pharmacy, and allied subjects of importance to medical 
students, included in the General Library, which contains 144,584 
volumes, and is open to all students. A complete catalogue, arranged 
1x)th by authors and by subjects, is accessible to readers. The lead- 
ing medical periodicals of this country and of Europe, 227 in 
number, are taken and kept on file. 
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THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 

The Unrveisity Hospital has sufEcicnt capacity to accommodate 
a large number of patients, is thoroughly equipped, and is in the 
immediate charge of competent internes and an experienced matron. 
It is under the direction of the Faculty, who attend regularly upon 
the patients (each upon such cases as may come within his special 
department) and give clinical instruction in the wards to senior 
students. In connection with the hospital Lhere are two amphi- 
theatres where clinics are regularly held every day during the col- 
lege year, for medical, surgical, gynaecological, ophthalmological, 
neurological, dermatological, and venereal cases, at which time 
examinations are made, prescriptions given, and surgical operations 
performed in the presence of the class. 

It is the aim of the Faculty to make instruction in clinical med- 
icine systematic and thorough, and this they are enabled to do by an 
abundance of interesting cases which present themselves. The num- 
ber of patients treated and operated upon in the hospital eacb year is 
more than z.ooo. Each student, therefore, may see, during his two 
clinical years, more than 4,000 patients, many of whom present more 
than one abnormality. Patients are utilized for teaching purposes 
more thoroughly than can be done in many hospitals. The Univer- 
sity Hospil^ exists for the purpose of affording clinical material 
and every patient is utilized, but this does not detract in any man- 
ner from the benefit which the patient may receive. Students are 
required to take the history and keep a record of patients, and, under 
proper supervision, are afforded an opportunity of personally exam- 
ining the patients. Senior students are required to dress wounds and 
give other detailed attention to patients assigned them. Stress is 
laid upon the value of ward and bedside instruction. Several rooms 
in the hospital are furnished with laboratory appliances, and in these 
the student is required to make practical application of the knowl- 
edge which he has previously acquired in the scientilic laboratories. 

The hospital includes a lying-in ward in which senior students 
are given an opportunity to attend cases of Jabor, and become famil- 
iar with the duties of the lying-in room, under the immediate direc- 
tion of the professor of obstetrics and his assistants. 

For the treatment of diseases of the nervous system the hospital 
is furnished with apparatus for generating all kinds of electric cur- 
rents. Attendants especially skilled in the application of electricity 
and massage are put in charge of such cases. 

A large portion of the cases admitted to the hospital are from ? 
distance, and are of more than common interest, including many 
cases of chronic diseases of the lungs, the heart, and the nervous 

Under the present organization, patients are much better accom- 
modated, and clinical instruction is rendered more systematic and 
efficient than was formerly possible. There is an isolated building 
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in which itattents with contagious diseases are treated. The expenses 
to patients are only for their board, for unusual appliances or special 
nursing, and for medicines, the services of the Faculty being 
rendered gratuitously to those made available for clinical instruction. 

Patients who desire to enter the hospital arc requested to write 
to Mr. Eugene S. Gilmore, Superintendent of the University Hos- 
pital, Ann Arbor, Uich., to ascertain if there is room for their 
accommodation, and to obtain a circular giving more fully the nitec 
governing admission. 

Ttainins School for KuMes.— In connection with the hospital 
a training school for nurses has been established under the charge 
of a competent and experienced matron. The term of study and 
service extends through three years, at the expiration of which time 
those who have proved themselves worthy are granted a certificate 
of graduation. For further information in regard to the school, 
application may be made to the Superintendent of the hospital. 

Paycbopathic Ward. — In igoi, by action of the State L^sla- 
tute provision was made for the addition to the University Ho*- 
pital of a ward especially equipped for ttie care of a limited number 
of acute cases of insanity. This was done with the view of furnish- 
ing opportunities for a more thorough study of the conditions attend- 
ing insanity in its incipient stages, and with the hope that there 
might result the discovery of causes at present unknown, and the 
development of methods of treatment that might increase the 
number of cures. 



THE NEW MEDICAL BUILDING 

The new medical building, completed in 1903, measures 175 by 
14s feet, with an interior court, measuring 75 by 45 feel, and haa a 
high basement and three upper stories. It provides accommodation 
for the departments of hygiene, bacteriology, physiological chemistry, 
patholr^^, anatomy, histology, and embryology. It contains,' further, 
two large amphii heal res, two lecture rooms, a faculty room, and the 
offices of the Dean and the SecreUry. 



TEXT-BOOKS AND BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Lists of text-books and books of reference recommended are 
given in the special Announcement of the department. The student 
who begins a course of reading without an instructor is advised to 
devote the most of his time for the first year to the elementary 
branches, anatomy, histology and embryology, general and medical 
chemistry, and physics. 
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The Mtttricuiation Fee and the Annual Fee must be ^a 
advance, and no student can enter upon fiis vjork until after 
payment. Except by order of the Board of Regents, no porli 
these fees can be refunded to students who leave the Uniu 
during the academic year. 



Hatriculatlon Fee. — For Michigan students, ten dollars; for all 
others, twenty-live dollars. 

Annnal Fee. — Foi Michigan students, thirty-Sve dollars; for all 
others, forty-five dollars. 

Diploma Fee. — -For all alike, ten dotlprs, 

Laborataiy and Demonstration Coutses. — The required labora- 
tory and demonstration courses cost approximately as follows : 

Anatomy (lo oo 

Chemistry i S oo 

Bacteriology iS oo 

Physiological Chemistry 15 00 

Histology 7 00 

ElectTotberapeu.tics 8 00 

Pathology 10 00 

Operative Surgery 10 00 

Demonstration Course in Medicine 10 00 

" Obstetrics 1000 

" "' " Nervous Diseases 10 00 

Demonstration Courses in Ophthalmology. Otology, Rhinology, 

and Laryngology 10 00 

A deposit of the amount indicated in each case is required before 
the work of the course is begun. 

Graduate Courses. — A fee of ten dollars is chained to graduate 
students for each course taken, in addition to the ordinary laboratory 

The total amount of fees paid to the University during the whole 
four years' course for matriculation, incidental enpenses, materials 
used, and diploma is, for Michigan students, about $300.00 ; and for 
all others, about $3S5ot>, varying a little with the students' actual 
laboratory expenses. 

For additional information in regard to expenses, Bee pages 
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A special Announcement giving further information in regard 
to this department is published annually. For copies of this 
Announcement, or for other information relating to the department, 
address Professor H. B. Hutchins, Dean of the Department of Law, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

The Department of Law was opened in 1859. Its growth 
and influence have been marked. From the first it has been 
the constant endeavor of the Faculty to furnish facilities for 
legal training equal to any attainable elsewhere in the coun- 
try. And no effort will be spared to make the department in 
the future deserving of continued and increasing prosperity. 
The Faculty is composed of both resident and non-resident 
members. The resident members, fifteen in number, devote 
themselves regularly and continuously to the work of instruc- 
tion. In addition to the instruction by 'the regular staff, 
which covers all the fundamental and ordinary branches of 
the law, provision is made for several courses by specialisLs 
upon such subjects as international law, Roman law, com- 
parative* constitutional law, constitutional history, admiralty 
law, medical jurisprudence, insurance, mining law, irrigation 
law, patent law, copyright law, statute law, bankruptcy, neu- 
rology, electrology, and railway injuries. There are fifteen 
special lecturers, and each of the special courses consists of 
from six to fifteen lectures. 

The department occupies a new and spacious building, 
devoted exclusively to its use. It is ample in its accommo- 
dations, and admirably adapted for law-school work. 

The academic year extends from the Tuesday preceding 
the last Wednesday in September to the Thursday preceding 
the last Wednesday in June (September 26, 1905, to June 21, 
1906). 

For the summer session of the department, see a subse- 
quent chapter. 

ao7 
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DIRECTIONS TO APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION 

Before admissioo to the department, or to the entrance exam- 
ination, the applicant is required to present to the Dean the Treas- 
urer's receipt for payment of the matriculation fee and the annual 
fee. It is essential, therefore, that be ap[dy first to the Secretary 
of the University at his ofiice in University Hall, register his name 
as a stifdent in the Department of Law, and pay bis fees to the 
Treasurer. He is then entitled to apply for admission. In case of 
rejection, the money paid preliminaiy to the examination is refunded 
by the Treasurer. 

All applicants for admission to any class are expected to present 
themselves at the opening of the academic year. Students who 
enter at a later date not only lose much of the benefit of the instruc- 
tion, but seriously embarrass the administration of the department- 
No excuse, therefore, unless of the most serious character, is 
accepted for delay in entering, and in no event are students admitted 
to regular standing in any class who present themselves after the 
first of November. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 
[For admission to advanced standing, see page zio.] 
[For admission of special students, see page 211.] 
(For admission to the graduate class, see page 211.] 
Applicants for aJmission to the &rst-year class must be at least 
eighteen years of age ; to the second-year class, nineteen ; and to 
the third-year class, twenty. Applicants for admission to the grad- 
uate class must be at least twenty-one years of age. Special students 
must be at least twenty-one years of age. 

ADMISSION WITHOUT EXAMINATION 

Graduates or matriculates of universities or colleges, and students 
who have completed an academical or bigb school course approved 
by the Faculty, are admitted to the department without examination 
as to preliminary requirements, and may become candidates for a 
degree. In order to be entitled to this privilege, however, the appli- 
cant should present to the Dean of the department evidence that he 
comes within some one of the classes named, which should be in the 
form of a diploma or certificate, or a certified copy thereof. 

ADMISSION UPON EXAMINATION 
All other applicants, if candidates for a degree, must pass satis- 
factory examinations in the following subjects :* 

•White ipeciSc requiremenO are here enumerated, it should be under- 
stood that an applicant will be received as a candidate for a derrce wbo 
passes a aatiifactorr eTaminatJon in subjects equivalent to a hi^ school 
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Civil Government. — FUke's C™ 
icon Government (Parts 1 and II, 1 
equivalent. 

Composition and Hhetoiic. — The applicant will be required to 
write an essay of not less than two pages (foolscap), upon a familiai. 
topic ; it must be correct in spelling, punctuation, capitaliiing, eram- 
inar, and paragraphing. The topics for the essays from which the 
applicant may make a selection will be given at the time of the 

English Grammar. — Selections for analysis and parsing will be 
set, arranged to lest the applicant's knowledge of the leading facta 
of English grammar. ^ 

English Li teratuie.— Stop ford A. Brooke's English Lileraiurc, or 
an equivalent, may be used for an outline of the subject. 

Foteign Language. — The requirement in foreign language may 
be satisfied by two years of study in any foreign language, or by one 
year in each of two foreign languages. 

History. — The requirement in history may be met by the study 
of (i) Myers's General History, or an equivalent; (a) McLaughlin's 
History of the American Nation, Johnston's History of the United 
Stales, or an equivalent work on this branch of the subject; and (3) 
Ransome's History of England, Gardiner's Students' History of Eng- 
land, or any equivalent work an English history. 

Mathematics. — Algebra.— Through quadratic equations. 

Plane Geometky. — As given in OIney's New Elementary Geom- 
etry, Beman and Smith's Plane and Solid Geometry, or an equivalent 
in other authors. 

Sciences. — Any (wo of the following sciences as ordinarily 
studied in a high school during a course of four years : Physics, 
Botany, Chemistry, Physical Geoorafhy, astronomy, Geoujgy. 

Preliminary Collegiate Training 

The demand for thorough equipment in the lawyer is constantly 
becoming more imperative. Every student intending to enter the 
profession of the law is strongly urged, Iheiefore, before entering 
upon his legal studies to take a thorough collegiate course. In this 
connection, the combined course described on page l2^ is especially 
commended as affording the most desirable preparation for the 
practice of the law. 

Prior Reading in Law 

The student is frequently solicitous as lo whether or not it is 
desirable for him to acquire some general knowledge of legal prin- 
ciples before beginning his course in a school of law. It is difficult 
to lay down directions upon the subject that can be applied in all 
cases. The Faculty, however, is of the opinion that, for the first 
year at least, more positive advancement will be made by students 
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who, before entering the department, have read some of the more 
elementary works. But the Faculty understands" very well the 
difficulty that most students, not in a taw school, experience in giving 
proper direction to their reading at the beginning ; and therefore 
does no! make the prior reading of [aw a condition of admission to 
the first -year class. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 

Students properly qualified may be admitted to advanced stand- 
ing upon examination. The examinations for advanced standing in 
the class named are open to persons who have the general educa- 
tional qualifications required for admission to the department, as 



(o) Attorneys- at-1 aw in good and regular standing from any 
state in which an examination for admission to the bar is required. 

(6) Persons who have satisfactorily completed one year's work 
in another law school of approved standing, and who bring a proper 
certificate thereof. 

(c) Persons who actually and in good faith, and as their prin- 
cipal occupation, have pursued, for a period of not less than fifteen 
months, in the office or under the guidance of some reputable prac- 
titioner or instructor, a course of study fairly equivalent to that 
pursued in this department by students of the first year, and who 
present to the Dean of the department the affidavit o£ such prac- 
titioner or instructor showing with particularity thai this require- 
ment has been met. 

2. For admission to the third-year class \— 

(o) Persons who have received, in due course, the degree of 

' Bachelor of Laws from an approved law school maintaining an 

under^aduate course of not less than two years of nine months each. 

(b) Persons who have satisfactorily completed two years' work 
in an approved law school maintaining an undergraduate course of 
three years of nine months each, and who bring a proper certificate 

(c) Persons who, since January i, 1898, have creditably passed 
the examination for admission to the bar given by the State Board 
of Law Examiners of Michigan, and who furnish a proper certificate 
thereof, or who have passed the examination for admission to thi 
bar in other states that have an equally high standard. 

The examination for advanced standing will be upon the subjects 
in the course that have been taken by the class which the applicant 
seeks to enter, or upon their equivalent. Under this regulation, the 
applicant is allowed to select the subjects for examination, but they 
must be the equivalent of those that have been taken by the dass. 
He will receive credit for the subjects passed, and as to such 
subjects the examination witl be final. 
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ADMISSION TO THE GRADUATE CLASS 

Applicants for admission to the graduate class roust be at least 
twenty-one years of age. 

Until further notice, the graduate course will be open to those 
who, otherwise qualified, have received the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws from an approved law school, maintaining an undergraduate 
course of not less than three years of nine months each. But the 
privileges of the course, leading to the degree of Master of LawSj 
are extended only to students who have special fitness and aptitude 
for advanced work. Those only are admitted to the course who arc 
especially approved by the Faculty. 

ADMISSION OF SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Persons who have been reading for a considerable period 
before making application for admission to the department, bul 

extensive to bring them within the rules for admission to any class 
are allowed to become special students, with the privilege of pur- 
suing a selected course of study, but without the privilege of beinj 
enrolled as candidates for a degree. They are permitted, under the 
guidance of the Faculty, to select subjects from the different courses. 
A like privilege is extended to persons who have not read law before 
applying for admissioi\, and whose preliminary preparation is not 
such as to entitle them to enter as candidates for a degree. 

All special students must, however, be at least twenty-one years 
of age ; they roust satisfy the Dean of the department that they are 
qualified to pursue the work with profit to themselves ; and they are 
required to pursue and complete the courses selected with the same 
thoroughness as regular students. 

TIME OF EXAMINATION 

In the fall of 1(105 examinations for admission will be held in 
the Department Building, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Monday, 
September zi, zz, 23, and 25, at eight o'clock and ten o'clock in 
the morning, and at two o'clock and four o'clock in the afternoon 
of each day. The examinations will have reference to general edu- 
cation, and to legal education of candidates for advanced standing. 
Applicants for advanced standing, unless exempt from the prelim- 
inary requireroents, should be present on all the days of examination.. 



CLASS RATING 
It is expected that, at the time of their admission to the depart- 
ment, students will apply for and obtain such class rating as they may 
desire and be entitled to, and that such rating will be final. But in 
the case of subsequent unexpected change in circun^tances or con- 
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ditions, the Faculty will, at the beginning of a semester only, enter- 
tain special applications to change from special to regular standing, 
or tHe contrary. 

No student, however, is permitted to change from special to 
regular standing unless he possesses the general educational qua! 
ilications required for regular admission to the department; nor it 
any student permitted by such change to shorten the time which 
otherwise would have been required to complete the course of study. 

If the change requested contemplates advanced standing, tbe 
student must comply with the requirements for admission to 
advanced standing as stated above. 

No student will be recommended for graduation in June who has, 
at the beginning of the semester prior thereto, outstanding conditions 
on work previously pursued in the department. Examinations for 
the removal of conditions are held during the second week of 
October of each year. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 

The course of instruction for undergraduates is a graded course 
extending throi:%h three academic years of nine months each. No 
one method is exclusively adopted, but, recognizing the advantages 
and disadvantages of each, the Faculty endeavors so to combine 
lectures witb the use of text-books, and especially with the careful 
study of illustrative cases, as to give to the student the greatest 
breadth of view, the soundest scholarship, and the best practicable 
training for tbe active work of the profession. 

The subjects upon which instruction is given, the time devoted 
to each subject, and the methods used, are described below.' A 
schedule showing the hours when the several exercises are held, is 
published and distributed at the opening of each semester. 

FIRST YEAR 

The first year student has, in lecture and recitation work, twelve 
hours a week through tbe year. In addition to this, he has frequent 
quiz work with the instructors upon the subjects treated by lecture. 



Conlracis, — Three hours a week. Text-book and cases accompanied 
by oral exposition. Class divided into sections. Professor 

Criminal Law. — I'wo hours a week. Text-book and cases. Oass 
divided into sections. Assistant Professor Rooo. 

Elementary Law. — Two hours a week. Lectures and text-book 
accompanied by oral exposition. Class divided into sections. 
Professor Goddakd. 
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Husband and Wife.— T-^o hours a week. Lectures. Professor 

KiRCHNER and Mr. Dwveb. 
Sales, including Personal Properly, — Two hours a week. Teit-ttook 

and cases accompanied by oral exposition. CIbse divided into 

sections. Professor Bates. 
Torts. — Two hours a week. Text-book and cases. Oass divided 

into sections. Professor Wilgus. 



Conlracis and Quasi-Conlracts. — Three hours a week. Text-book 
and cases accompanied by oral exposition. Oass divided into 
sections. Professor Knowlton. 

Criminal Procedure. — Two hours a week. Text-book and cases 
accompanied by oral exposition. Class divided into sections 
Professor Bunker. 

Domestic Relations.— One hour a week. Text-book. Qasa divided 
into sections. Professor Sage. 

Real Properly, Elementary. — Two hours a week. Text-book accom- 
panied by oral exposition. Class divided into sections. Assist- 

Torls.—Tvo hours a week. Text-book and cases. OasS divided into 
sections. Professor WiLOUS. 

SECOND YEAR 

The second-year student has, in lecture and recitation work. 
fifteen hours a week during the first semester and fourteen hours a 
week during the second semester. In addition to this, he has quiz 
work with the instructors in the subjects given by lecture. 



Bailments and Carriers. — Two hours a week. Texl-book and cases. 

Oass divided into sections. Professor Goddabd. 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Wolfs.— Two hours a week 

Text -book and cases accompanied by oral exposition. Class 

divided into sections. Professor Bt;NKEu. 
Common Law Pleading.— Tvo hours a week. Text-book and Cases. 

Class divided into sections. Professor Boole. 
Corporations, Private. — Two hours a week. Text-book and cases. 

Oass divided into sections. Professor WiLCUS. 
Equity Jurisprudence. — Three hours a week. Text book and cases 

accompanied by oral exposition. Gass divided into sections. 

Professor Hutchins. 
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ParttieTship.—Tvio hours a week. Text-book . 

divided into sections. Professor Sage. 
Real Property, including Fixtures, Easements, , 

Tenant. — Two hours a week. Class divided ii 

book. ProfeBBor Thompson. 



Code Pleading. — Two hours a week. Text-book and cases. Qasa 

divided into sections. Professoi Bogle. 
Corporations, Private.— Tvo hours a week. Text-book and eases. 

Oass divided into sections. Professor Wilgus. 
Damages. — Two hours a week. Cases. Class divided into sections. 

Professor Sage. 
Equity Pleading and Procedure. — Two hours a week. Text-book. 

Gass divided into sections. Professor Thompson. 
E'vidence. — Three hours a week. Text-book accompanied by oral 

exposition. Class divided into sections. Professor Lane. 
Federal Practice: Ike Peculiar Jurisdiclion and Practice of the 

Federal Courts.— Oae hour a week. Text-book. Gass divided 

into sections. Professor Lane. 
Real Property, Advanced.— Tvo hours a week. Text-book. Profes- 
sor Thoupson. 

THIRD YEAR 
The third-year student has, in lecture and recitation work, six- 
teen hours a week during the first semester, and fifteen hours the 
second. He has, in addition, the quiz work upon the lecture courses 
with the instructors, as well as the three electives, the thesis, and 
the practical work in the practice court and in conveyancing. 



Constitutional Law. — Two hours a week. Text-book and cases. 

Class divided into sections. Professor Lane. 
Conveyaticins. — Two hours a week. Text-book and practical work. 

Class divided into groups. Professor Bbewster and Mr. Stein. 
Execution, Attachment, and Garnishment. — Two hours a week. 

Cases. Class divided into sections. Assistant Professor Rood. 
Mortgages. — Two hours a week. Professor Thompson. 
Practical Instruction, including Legal Ethics, and the Preparation, 

Trial, and Argument of Causes. — One hour a week. Lectures. 

Professor Lane and Mr. Dwyer. 
Practice Court. — Two bours a week. Class divided into groups of 

four. Professor Bogle and Assistant Professor Sundehlabd. 
Private International Law. — Two hours a week. Lectures and cases. 

Professor Kirchner and Mr. Dwveb. 
Public Officers.^-One hour a week. Text-book. Gass divided into 

sections. Professor Bates. 
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Taxation.— One hour a week. Text-book. Gas 

tioDS. Professor Sage. 
Suretyship.— Otii: hour a week. Lectures and 

divided into sections. Professor Buhkeb. 



Assignments for the Benefit of Creditors, Fraudulent. Conveyances, 
and Practice Under the Bankruptcy Acl.—Oae hour a week. 
Lectures. Professor Thompson, Mt. Davock, and Mr. Dwveb. 

Conveyaacing. — Two hours a week. Text-book and practical work. 
Class divided into groups. Professor Brewsteb and Mr. Stein. 

Corporations, Public—One hour a week. Text-book. Class divided 
into sections. Professor Bates. 

Equity Junspradence. — Two hours a week. Text-book and cases. 
Class divided into sections. Professor Hutchins. 

Extraordinary Legal Remedies. — One hour a week. Text-book. 
Professor Bates. 

The Science of Jurisprudence. — One hour a week. Text-book accom- 
panied by oral exposition. Professor Bogle. 

Practice Court. — One hour a week. Oass divided into groups of 
four. Profesor Bogle and Assistant Professor Sunderland. 

Railjvay Loju.— Two hours a week. Lectures and recitations. Pro- 
fessor GODDARD. 

Specfic Performance, onrf^Receij/erj.— Two hours a week. Lectures 
and cases. Professor Btinker and Mr. Dwvek. 

IVills and Administration, — Two hours a week. Text-book. OaSs 
divided into sections. Professor Bates, 



In addition to the work outlined above, each student must elect 

and complete, during the third year, three of the following subjects : 

Admiralty Law.- — Lectures. Judge Swan. 

Copyright Lam and Trade-marks. — Lectures, Mr. F. F, Reed. 

Insurance. — Lectures. Dr. M, M, Bioelow. 

Irrigation Law. — Lectures. Judge Clavbero. 

Mathematics of Annuities and Insurance.— Ltctarea. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Gloveb. 

Medical Jurisprudence. — Lectures. Professors VauohaN and 
Hutchins. 

Michigan Statute Law. — Lectures. Mr. Boudeman, 

Mining Law. — Lectures, Judge Claysebg. 

Neurology, Electroiogy, and Railway Injuries. — Lectures. Professor 
Hebduan, 

Patent Law. — Lectures. Mr. Walker. 

Roman Law. — Lectures. Professor Drake. 

Statutory Construction. — Lectures. Mr. Boudeman. 
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RECITATIONS AND EXAMINATIONS 

For all text-book work, each class is divided into sections. 
Whenever a subject is UugUt by lecture, the professor giving the 
instruction holds frequent examinations upon the ground covered 
by previous lectures. Additional quiz work upon the lectures is also 
giyen by the instructors. For this purpose the classes are divided 
into small sections, in which students are required to recite upon 
the lectures after the manner adopted in text-book instruction. 

At the end of each Eeme&ter one week is set apart for the thor- 
ough examination of all students upon the work completed. The 
examinations are in writing, and are Unal as to the work of the 
semester. The promotion of a student In full standing in his class 
in a subsequent semester, and his continuance in the department 
are dependent upon the manner in which he passes such examina- 
tions. The Faculty does not hesitate to drop a student from the 
rolls at any time during the year, when satisfied that he is neglecting 
his work and not conforming to the requirements of the department. 

THE PRACTICE COURT 

It has been an objection frequently urged against the complete- 
ness of the training given in law schools that the student acquires 
no knowledge of actual practice. This objection has been largely 
removed by the introduction of the practice court. The practice 
court is a part of the department, and is presided over by the 
professor of practice, who gives his entire time to this work, while 
other members of the Faculty cooperate in conducting it. Its work 
is divided into three parts, that of the law term, that of the jury 
term, and that of appellate jurisdiction. The court is provided with 
a full corps of officers, including the members of the Faculty, who 
may sit from time to time as presiding judge, the full bench of 
judges sitting as a supreme court, a clerk, a sheriff, and (he neces- 
sary deputies. *Ample and commodious rooms have been provided 
for the use of the court, including a large court room fitted up with 
all the furniture and fittings necessary for the trial of jury cases, 
jury rooms, and clerk's office. The latter is provided with all th( 
books and records used in actual practice, and a fuH supply of the 
blanks in common use in the several states. 

The purpose of the court is to afford to the student practical 
instruction in pleading and practice both at law and in equity, under 
the common law system and the "code" or 'reformed" procedure, 
and actual experience in the commencement and trial of cases 
through all their stages. In commencing the actions, the students 
assigned to the case are permitted to select the state in which the 
action is supposed to be brought, thus enabling the student to acquire 
the practice as prevailing in his own state. All questions of prac 
tice. pleading, and procedure are governed by the law of Ihe stat< 
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in which the action is so laid, but questions of substantive law are 
determined according to the weight of authority. 

Two classes of cases are presented : 

First. Cases arising upon given statements of fact, prepared 
and assigned by the professor of practice, upon which process is to 
be issued, pleadings framed, and the case conducted to an issue, 
when it is argued and disposed of as a question of law upon the 
facts submitted. The class of cases affords the student practical 
experience in the commencement of suits, the preparation of plead- 
ings, and the argument of the questions of law arising from the 
fads. The practice and pleadings are under the common law or the 
code procedure as the students may elect. There are two public 
hearings 'in this course: a. The questions arising upon the pleadings 
are argued and disposed of at a regular session of the court pre- 
sided over by the professor of practice, b. After the pleadings 
have been approved, the ease is set down for a separate hearing 
upon the question of law. This argument is heard either by the 
professor of practice or by that member of the Faculty who has 
charge of the instruction in the subject involved. When the issues 
so arising have been satisfactorily disposed of, the student is given 
credit for the first course. 

Second. Actual controversies are arranged and assigned for 
trial as issues of fact. The course includes the entire conduct of an 
actual case from its beginning to a final judgment in the supreme 
court. This involves the issue of a proper process, the preparalion 
and filing of appropriate pleadings, the subpoenaing of the witnesses." 
the impaneling of a jury, the examination and cross-examination of 
wilnesses, the arguments to the court and jury, and all the other 
incidents of a contested trial. 

For the purpose of this work the class is divided into sections, 
and the work of attorneys, witnesses, jurors, and the like is per- 
formed by the students. A member of the Faculty presides at these 
. trials, and they are conducted with all the dignity and decorum of 
'actual practice. Upon the satisfactory completion of the course, 

Every member of the third-year class who is a candidate for a 
degree is expected to take part in both courses, and to perform all 
the incidental duties which may be required o£ him. Satisfactory 
completion of both courses is a condition precedent to graduation. 

The practice court supersedes the moot courts formerly con- 
ducted in the department. 

CONVEYANCING 
In order further to extend the practical instruction given in this 
department, a course in conveyancing is provided, to which one 
professor devotes his entire time. Il is the purpose of this course to 
give by text-books and lectures a full and systematic instruction in 
the substantive law of conveyancing, and also a thorough drill in the 
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actual preparation of all the more important forms of conveyances, 
including thereunder not only deeds, mortgages, wills, and assign- 
ments of various sorts, but also all such contracts, agreements, cor- 
porate and partnership articles, and other instruments, as the lawyer 
in actual practice is likely to be called upon to prepare. To accom- 
plish this purpose, the class is furnished with statements of fact and 
with a requisition for the appropriate conveyance, and each student 
is required to prepare, under the direction of the professor in chaise 
of this course, the various forms of instruments in question, and to 
submit them for examination and criticism. If not in proper form, 
they must be rewritten or corrected. Neatness, accuracy, and a 
lawyer-like method of expression are insisted upon. The correctness 
of the body of the instrument is not alone attended to, but the 
variations of form in the execution and acknowledgment where one 
of the parties is a corporation, a partnership, a married woman, arid 
the like, receive attention. 

The work in this course must be satisfactorily completed by each 
member of the third-year class. 

ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 

It is important that those who study law with a view to becoming 
advocates should give attention to the subji 
It is a mistake to suppose that excellence i] 
gift of nature, and not the result of patient and persistent labor and 
study. 

Information regarding the University Oratorical Association, the 
Northern Oratorical League, the Central Debating League, the tes- 
timonials, and the annual contests in oratory and debate, which 
afford opportunity for a practical application of toe principles taught, 
may be found on pages 42 to 45. 

The following courses, given by Professor Teueblood, are 
optional ; but when a student has elected a course he is required to 
complete it. Failure to do so will affect his standing at graduation, 

FIRST-YEAR CLASS 

First Semester 

I. Eloi:ulton. Exercises in vocal culture, breathing, position, and 

gesture; pronunciation and emphasis; elements of quality and force 

of voice, with iheir application to choice passages from the orators. 

Two sections. Two hours a week. 

Second Semester 
a. Elocution. Exercises in vocal culture, continued; principles 
of action., Elements of pitch and time, and their application to rep- 
resentative selections. Two sections. Two hours a week. 
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SECOND-YEAR CLASS 
Fin I Semester 
3. Study of Forensic Orators and Orator:/. Lecture 



Second Semester 
4. Oral Discussions, Designed to develop readiness of extem- 
porizalion. Practical application of the principles of formal logic. 
Leading questions of the day -debated in class. Lectures on argu- 
mentation and persuasion. Two hours a week. 



THE GRADUATE COURSE 

In 1889 the Board of Regents established in the Department of 
Law a Graduate Course, upon the completion of which the degree of 
Master of Laws is conferred. The requirements for admission to 
this course are given on page sii. 

The course of study and the subjects on which graduate students 
recite and are examined are as follows : 

Public International Law. Theses are required on topics assigned. 
President Angbll, 

History of Treaties. President Angell. 

The Railroad Problem. Professor Adaus. 

Comparative Constitutional Lata. Lectures on the institutions 
of Germany, France, and other continental states, with a study of 
works on the English Constitution. Professor Huosoh. 

Advanced Course in Constitutional Lao) and Conttitulional His- 
tory. Assistant Professor VanTvhe. 

Roman Law. Professor Drake. 

In addition to the foregoing subjects, each graduate student is 
required to elect at the opening of the university year three of the 
subjects hereinafter named, one of which he shall designate as his 
major subject, and the other two as his minor subjects. To the 
major subject the student must give his best energies, malting his 
investigations therein thorough, comprehensive, and exhaustive. To 
the minor subjects he is expected to give all the attention which his 
time will permit. His work in the minor lines is of a more general 
character, and, although it must be thorough as far as prosecuted, 
it is less extended than that given to the major subject. 

The subjects of study from which the student may select his 
major and his minor subjects, are as follows: Contracts; Torts; 
Mercantile Law ; Public and Private Corporations ; Railroad Law ; 
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Insurance Law ; PrJvale Inlemational Law ; Real Property ; Juris- 
diction and Procedure in Equity; Domestic Relations; Taxation: 
Public Offices ; Admiralty ; Roman Law ; American Constitutional 
History; American Constitutional Law; English Constitutional His- 
tory; Comparative Jurisprudence; Political Science, 

Each graduate student is under the special guidance of the pro- 
fessors in whose departments his subjects lie. From them he receives 
instiuctiona as to the questions to be investigated, and to them he 
makes regular weekly reports. The work of the student is carefully 
examined and criticised, and such suggestions are made as may be 
thought necessary. The scheme contemplates independent invest! 
gation by the student along the lines chosen, under the direction and 
supervision of the Faculty. 

All of the special courses given by the non-resident lecturers are 
open to graduate students, and they are required to take such of 
them as they did not take as undergraduates. They are also allowed 
to attend the lectures given to the undergraduate classes, though 
undergraduates are not admitted to the lectures given to graduate 
students. 

Each graduate student is also required to prepare a thesis, which 
must be scholarly and exhaustive in character, upon some topic con- 
nected with his major subject. This thesis is made a special feature 
of the graduate work. 

The graduate cotjrse covers one year. At the end of each Semes- 
ter each student is examined both orally and in writing upon al' 
work taken. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 
THESIS 
Each candidate for a degree is required to prepare and present t 
thesis, not less than four thousand words in length, upon some. legal 
topic selected or approved by the Committee on Theses.' The thesis 
must be satisfactory in matter, form, and style ; must be neatly and 
accurately typewritten ; and must be filed with the Committee on or 
before the fifteenth of March of l/ie year in which the degree is to 
be taken. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OP LAWS 

Students who have received the full course of undergraduate 
instruction, performed all required exercises, and passed the regulai 
examinations, are admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Laws. Stu- 
are entitled to all the privilege: 
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THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF LAWS 

The degree of Master of Laws is conferred on the graduate of 

one year after graduation, and who completes to the satisfaction of 
the Law Faculty the graduate course above described (page aig); 
and the privilege thus extended to graduates of this department is 
also extended to the graduates of other law schools who are entitled 
under the foregoing rules to advanced stanomg as members of the 
graduate class. 



CERTIFICATES OF ATTENDANCE 

A person who has been connected with the school fo 
not entitling him to graduate may, on application to thi 
the department, receive an official certificate of attenda; 
states the time of his attendance and the degree of his att 



LIBRARIES 
The Law Library contains the reports of every State in the 
Union, the reports of the Federal Courts, the English, Scotch, Irish, 
and Canadian reports, together with such collateral reports as the 
Law Journal Reports, the Jurist, the Law Times Reports, the Weekly 
Reporter, the Scottish Law Reporter, the Irish Jurist, the Irish Law 
Times, the English Ruling Cases, the National Reporter System, the 
American Decisions, the American Reports, the American State Re 
ports, and the Lawyers' Reports Annotated, as well as several serier 
of cases upon particular branches, such as the American Probati 
Reports, the American Electrical Cases, the American and English 
Railroad Cases, the American and English Corporation Cases, etc. 
Of several of the more important series one or more duplicates are 
to be found in the library. It also contains an extensive collection 
of treatises and text-books, both English and American, and copies 
of the statutes of the several States and of the United States. New 
reports, as they are issued, are added, as are new text-books and 
treatises of merit. The library is also well supplied with sets of 
selected and leading cases and of legal periodicals. The Law Quar- 
terly Review (London), the American Law Review, the American 
Law Register, the Canadian Law Journal, the Harvard Law Review, 
the Columbia Law Review, the Albany Law Journal, the Central 
Law Journal, the Juridical Review, the Green Bag, and others, are 
regularly taken and kept on file. 
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Ihe library was enriched some years ago by the gift of tbe 
valuable law library of the Honorable Richard Fletcher, formerly 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of MassachusetU ; and, 
recently, by the gift of the valuable law library of the Honorable 
Samuel T. Douglass, for many years one of the leading lawyers of 
the State, and formerly one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Michigan. 

The Honorable Christian H. Buhl, of Detroit, bequeathed to the 
university (or the Law Library the sum of ten thousand dollars. 
This gift, which has been used ip the purchase of books, has added 
materially to the value and efficiency of the large collection of re- 
ports and text-books presented to the library by Mr. Buhl a few 
years ago, and known as the Buhl Law Library. It has enabled tht 
department to provide for its students library facilities that are 
second to none in the country. 

The library is open for consultation by students from 8 a. h. to 
12 u., iiorii I to 6 p. u., and from 7 to 10 p. m.. during the academic 
year. Students are not permitted to take books from the building, 
but during the hours named are allowed free access to them. 

The General Library of the University (see page z8) is also 
open ■□ use by students in the Department of Law. 



STUDENTS' ORGANIZATIONS 

Club Courts. — Club courts are organiieft, arranged, and con- 
ducted by the students with such assistance from members of the 
Faculty as may be desired. Records are prepared, and causes tried, 
as in actual practice. The courts are open to members of the upper 
classes, and students are advised to connect themselves with some 

Literary Societies. — There are three flourishing literary societies 
— the Webster, the JefFersonian, and the Sumner — conducted by stu- 
dents of Ian for the purpose of literary culture. 



WORK IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, 

SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

It seems now to be conceded that the law should be studied in a 
law school, and that the law school should be connected with a uni- 
versity, where students can avail themselves of opportunities for the 
study of such other branches of learning as are of allied significance. 

It is believed that students in the Department of Law may derive 
great benefit from the instruction given on kindred subjects in the 
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Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts (page 49). Students 
who lirst obtain permission from tbe committee in charge of the 
combined work in the two departments (see below) are allowed to 
attend lectures delivered in that department free of charge. But the 
Law Faculty reserves the right to require such students to give up 
any or all studies they may be pursuing in the other department 
whenever it appears that the pursuit of these studies is attended with 
an unsatisfactory performance of the duties required in the Depart- 
ment of Law, Among the auhjceta regarded as particularly suitable 
for law students the following may be named : Political and Con- 
stitutional History of England ; Constitutional History and Constitu- 
tional Law of the United States ; Comparative Constitutional Law ; 
History of the Middle Ages ; Elements of International Law ; History 
of Treaties; the social, sanitary, and economic sciences. (Compare 
pages 88 lo 112.) 

COMBINED LITERARY AND LAW COURSE 

Under an arrangement entered into by tbe Faculties of the two 
departments it is now possible for a student to carry on, to some 
extent and under certain conditions, collegiate studies and studies in 
law at the same time. The work of students who receive permission 
to enter upon the combined course is under the supervision of a joint 
special committee consisting for the current year of Professors 
Hudson, Hutchins, Goddakd, Taylor, and Lloyd. 

A fuller description of the combined course may be found on 
page 124. 

MASTER'S DEGREE IN ARTS AND SCIENCE 

A graduate of the Department of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, who is a candidate for a degree in the Department of Law 
may, by permission of the Faculties of the two departments, be 
enrolled at the same time in the Graduate School, as a candidate for 
a Master's degree (compare page 13s). The privilege thus extended 
to graduates of this University is also extended to graduates of other 
colleges who satisfy the Faculty of the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, that the courses of study for which they 
obtained their first degree are equivalent to the courses of study for 
the corresponding degree at this University. Useful and desirable 
opportunities are thus afforded to college graduates who wish to 
study law and at tbe same time lo supplement their professional 
studies with a broader knowledge of other branches that will be 
helpful to them in their professional work. 

It is understood, however, that, if their work in the Department 
of Law is not satisfactory, the Law Faculty will require students of 
law to discontinue their studies for the Master's degree. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 



The Malriculalion Fee and the Annuat Fee inuit be paid in 
advance, and no student ii allowed to select his seal anlil after such 
payment. Except by order of the Board of Regents, no portion of 
these fees can be refunded to students who leave the University dur- 
ing the academic year. 



Hatiicnlation Fee. — Far Michigan students, ten dollars; for all 
others, laienly-Uve dollars. 

Annual Fee. — For Michigan students, thirty-fine dollars; for all 
others, forty-five dollars. 

Librai7 Fee. — For all students, (o'o dollars annually. 

Diploma Fee. — For alt alike, ten dollars. 

For additional information in regard to expenses, see pages 47 
to 4S. 
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A special AnnouncemeHt giving further information. in regard to 
this school is published annually. For copies of this Announcemenl, 
or for other information relating to the school, address The School 
of fharmacy, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



The School of Pharmacy gives training for all branches 
of pharmacy and for various chemical pursuits. It provides 
a well-grounded preparation for services as a manufacturing 
chemist, or as an analyst. The graduate is assured a thor- 
oug;h qualification for the prescription table, and for the most 
responsible positions in pharmacy. He is fitted to act as the 
chemist of the medical profession. In respect to the discip- 
line of both the intellectual and the executive powers, the 
work of the school offers decided advantages, in the steady 
requirement of severe studies, and of exact operations on 
the part of each student. 

The school year extends from the Tuesday preceding the 
last Wednesday in September to the Thursday preceding the 
last Wednesday in June (September 26, 1905, to June 21, 
1906), Students of the first year are released the second 
Friday before Commencement. 

For the full regular work, admission cannot be granted at 
any other time than at the opening of the lirst or the second 
semester (February 12, 1906), as students are instructed in 
classes in progressive order. For investigations, or special 
studies, students can be received at any time when there is 
room in the laboratories. The most of the subjects taught in 
the school can also be taken in the Summer Session of the 
University (see page 261). 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 



238.] 

The requirements for admission vary in some particulars 
with the applicant's previous training in practical pharmacy, 
and with the course of study he intends to pursue. They 
are described below in two divisions: (I) requirements for 
admission to the two-year course, leading to the degree of 
Pharmaceutical Chemist; (II) requirements for admission 
to the four-year course, leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy. 

Application for admission must be made upon a special 
form of recommendation properly filled out and signed. 
Blank forms for this purpose are furnished on application tu 
the Dean of the department. 



Prom High Schools. — Applicants holding diplomas of graduation 
in any of the full courses of the schools approved by the Faculty 
of the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts {compare 
page 57), are admitted without examination, as are, also, graduates 
of four-year courses of other high schools of good standing. 

From CoIlegW. — Students who have completed at least one year's 
work in an approved college of literature and science, and who 
bring explicit and oflicial certificates describing their course of study 
and schcdarsbip. and testifying to their good character, are admitted 
without examination. Graduates of colleges of medicine or of 
pharmacy arc also admitted without examination. 



^mtnts for admission are stated below in until, a unit 
ject of study pursued throtigh a school year, with not 
recitation periods each week, 
who bave not been engaged in the practice of phar- 
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macy for at least two years are required to present themse 
examination on fifteen tiHiM. The fifteen nnits must tnclud 

English, 2 unita. 

Mathematics (arithmetic, algebra, and plane geometry), 



Chemistry, i unit. Bookkeeping and Commercial 
Botany, I unit Practice, i unit. 

Phyaidogy, t unit. French, 2, 3, or 4 units. 

Latin, a, 3, Or 4 units. Physiography, i unit. 

Gennao, 2, 3, or 4 units. History, 1, 2, or 3 units. 

English Literature, 1 unit. Civil Government, 1 unit. 

Zoology, I unit. Geology, i unit. 

Mathematics (additional, includ- Astronomy, i unit. 

ing Solid Geometry), 1 unit. Greek, 3 unite. 

2. Persons who bring evidence of having been engaged in the 
practice of pharmacy for at least two years are required to present 
themselves for examination on Iwetve units. The twelve units must 
include : 

English, I units. 

Mathematics (arithmetic and algebra), 2 units. 

The remaining seven units may be selected by the applicant from 
the list of optional requirements given above. 

II. COURSE LEADING TO THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHARMACY 

The requirements for admission to the four-year course, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, are the same 
as the requirements for admission to the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts. See pages 49 to 56. 

The rules relating to conditional admission and to admission 
from diploma schools (page 57) apply also to students admitted to 
the four-year course in the School of Pharmacy. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 
Students who have been admitted to the school may apply for 
credit in any of the subjects here taught, which they may have 
pursued in another college or in a high school whose graduates are 
entitled to admission. The application shoidd be made to the Dean 
at the time of entering the school. It will be referred to the pro- 
fessor in charge of the studies in which credit is asked, and he will 
determine how much credit, if any, can be givctt. To thli end he 
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niBy appoint a lime for examination of tbe applicant upon the subject. 
Credits from other schools of pharmacy are adjusted sepaTatel; 
for each study, in a Eimilar manner. Owing to differences in the 
order and extent of the studies, credits cannot be counted in years 
of pharmaceutical college study. Applicants are desired to brin; 
explicit credentials as to the work done, or to send such credentials 
in advance, if they wish them acted upon before the opening of the 
school fear. 

Students in the four-year course, applying for advanced credit, 
will govern their applicalions according to the rules in force in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts (page 58), though 
making their application to the Dean of Ihe School of Pharmacy. 



Persons over twenty-one years of age, who are able to study 
with advantage in tbe school, may be admitted to pursue selected 
studies upon passing the admission requitemenls in three units of 
English. The same privilege is accorded to persons over nineteen 
years of age who also bring evidence of having been engaged in the 
practice of pharmacy for at least two years. 

Students admitted under the foregoing previsions are not 
regarded as candidates for any degree, and they do not become 
eligible for graduation until Ihey have passed all the examinations 
for admission to the course leading I0 the degree which they seek 
to obtain. To become eligible for graduation with the degree of 
Pharmaceutical Chemist, tbe student must, at least, pass tbe examin- 

ptactice of pharmacy. To become eligible for graduation with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, the student must meet tbe full 
entrance requirements of the course leading to that degree. 

Students not candidates for a degree may select such studies as 
they are found prepared to pursue, under the regulations of the Fac- 
ulty. Courses of selected studies are arranged for students, to suit 
their purposes and qualifications. Selected studies may be continued 
so long BB, in the judgment of the Faculty, they are carried with 
success and profit. 

TIME OF EXAMINATION 

For Admission to the Two- Year Course. — An examination for 
admission will be held on Thursday and Friday, September 21 and 
22, 1905, beginning at g a. m., on Thursday. 

For Admiasion to tie- Poui-Year Course.— The examination for 
admission will be held in connection with that of applicants for 
admission to the E>epartment of Literature, Science, and tbe Arts 
(see page 56). 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction comprise lectures, recitations, 
and laboratory work. The amount of work in each course 
is expressed in hours, an hour signifying one exercise a week 
during one semester. A lecture or recitation is usually one 
hour in length. A laboratory exercise occupies approxi- 
mately thrfee hours, being continued until the work assigned 
to .one exercise, or a due proportion of the work assigned to 
the course, has been completed. The satis factory 'completion 
of one exercise a week during one semester, including a 
sufficient standing in the examination held at the end of the 
semester, entitles the student to one hour of credit toward 
graduation. It is expected that a lecture or a recitation, with 
the personal study necessary to maintain the studetlt's stand- 
ing in the subject, will take in all as much time as a labora- 
tory exercise. 'Therefore an hour of credit is regarded as 
having the same value whether obtained in a course of lec- 
tures or in a course of laboratory exercises. 

In the descriptive schedule that follows, the letters A, B, 
C, etc., denote courses designed primarily for students in the 
School of Pharmacy. The courses designated by numbers 
are, with a few exceptions, practically identical with corre- 
sponding courses, similarly numbered, given in the Depart- 
ment of Literature, Science, and the Arts (compare pages 103 
to 120). The amount of credit toward graduation is indi- 
cated by the expressions Iwo hours, three hours, etc. 

PHARMACY 

A. Theory and Practice of Pharmacy. Lectures and recitations. 

Five hours. Second semester. Mr. Blome. 

B. Operative Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Preparations. Lab- 

oratory work and recitations. Bight hows. First semester. 
Mr. Blome and Mr. Ziefle. 
Course B must be preee<ied by Course 3 in Analytical Chemis- 
try. 
C .Pharraacopceia, National Formulary, and Prescription Practice. 
Lectures and work at the prescription stand. Five hours. 
Second semester. Mr. Bloue. 
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VcECtable Histology. Lectures and ■■boratory work. Three or 

Sve houri. Professor Newcohbe. 
Poods and Drugs. Lectures and laboratory work. Five hours. 

Second semester. Professor Schlotteibeck. 



PHARMACOGNOSY 



PHARhfACOLOQY AND THERAPEUTICS 
D. Materia Medica. Recitations and lectures. Two hours. Fint 
semester. Dr. Edmonds. 
Course D may accompany Course C. 
F, Contiduation of Course D. Two hours. Second semester. Dr. 
Eduuhds. 
Course F may accompany Course E. 

CHEMISTRY 

1. Elementary Inorganic Chemistry. Experimental lectures, lab- 

oratory work, and recitations. Eilending through both semes- 
ters, /n all, eight kouri. Lectures twice a week. Laboratory 
work twice a week. Recitation once a week. Mr. Hig- 
LEV, Dr. Hale, and Mr. A. C. Houghton. 
A. Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and Experimental. Lectures 
and quizzes. Five hours. First semester, j'rofessor S. L. 

BtGELOW. 

Course A is for beginners, extending no further than Course i. 

2. Inorganic Chemistry, Descriptive and Experimental. Continu- 

ation of Course i. Lectures and recitations. Five haws. 
Second semester. Mr. Hioley. 
13. Elementary Physical Chemistry. lectures, three hours, and 
laboratory work. Credit three hours. Assistant Professor 

Course 13 must be preceded by Course 5 and preceded or ac- 
companied by Course A. 
io. Physical Chemistry. Laboratory work ending In research. 
Credit arranged. Assistant Professor Hulett. 

Course 20 ia designed primarily for graduates, but is open, as 
an elective, to undergraduates who have sufficient prepara- 
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3. Qualitative Analysis. Laboratory work and recitations. Ten 

hours. Either first or second semester. Professor Johnson 
and Mr. H. H. Willard. 
Course 3 should be preceded by a course in General Chemistry. 

4. Advanced Qualitative Analysts. Laboratory work and recita- 

tions. Continuation of Course 3. Four hours. Second semes- 
ter. Professor Johnson. 

5. Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory work, lectures, recitations. 

Seven hours. Either first or second semeVer. Professor 

Course s must be preceded by Course 3. 
zS. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Laboratory work. Five 
houri. Either first or second semester. Professor Caufbell. 
Course z8 must be preceded by Course $. It is open only to 

Either 

first or second semester. Professor Caufbell. 
Course 29 is open to those who have completed Course s and 
have received special permission. 
31. Analysis of Minerals. Laboratory work. Five hours. Either 
first or second semester. Professor CampbBLL. 
Course 31 must be preceded by Course 28. It is open only to 
those who receive special permission. 
G. Water Analysis. Laboratory work and reading. Three hours. 
Either first or second semester. Professor Pkescott. 
Course G must be preceded by Course 5. It is open only to 
those who receive special permission. 
H. Two months' course in Qualitative Cbemistry. Laboratory work 
and recitations. Four classes are formed during the year. 
Dr. DuNLAP. 
7, Carbon Compounds. Lectures. Five hoars. First semester. 
Professor Goubehg. 
Course 7 must be preceded by a course in General Chemistry 
and a course in Analytical Chemistry. 
42, Organic Preparations, Laboratory work in organic synthesis 
Three, four, or five hours. Either first or second semester. 
Professor Gouberg. 
Course 42 may accompany or follow Course 7, 
44. Organic Analysis and Drug Assaying, Laboratory work and 
lectures. Seven hours. Second semester. Professor Schlot- 
TEHBECK, Mr. Blome, and Mr. Zieele. 
Course 44 must be preceded by Course 7 and by a course (s) 
in Quantitative Analysis. 
DD. Sanitary and Commercial Organic Analysis. Continuation of 
Course 44. Laboratory work and reading. Five hours. Either 
Professor Pbescott. 
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E. Toxicology, Inorganic and Organic, Chemical and Microscopi- 
cal. Laboratory work and reading. Three hours. Either first 
or second semester. Professor Phescott, 
Course E must be preceded by Course 44. 
10. Organic Chemistry. Lectures. Four lu>urs. Second aemestet. 
Professor Pbescoti. 
Course 10 is intended primarily for classes in other depart- 
ments of the University, and is open to Students in the School 
of Phart»acy only by special permission. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY AND BACTERIOLOGY 

2. Bacleriology. Lectures. Three hours. First semester. Pro- 

fessor Now. 

3. Bacteriology. Laboratory work. Three hours. Professor Now. 
Course 3 is given four times a year, each class working for two 

months. 

7. Physiological Analysis, including the Analysis of Urine. Lab- 

oratory work and lectures. Four hours. Professor Now. 
Course J is given four times a year, each class working for 
two months. It must be preceded by a course in Qualitative 
Analysis and by Course 7 in Organic Chemistry. 

8. Physiological Chemistry. Continuation of Course 7. Labora- 

tory work and lectures. Seven hours. Either first or second 
semester. Professor Now. 
Course S must be preceded by a course in Quantitative Analy- 

PHARMACOLOGY 

A. Pharmacology. Laboratory work and reading. Three hours. 

Either first or second semester. Professor CUSHNY. 
Course A must be preceded by Course 10 in Organic Chemistry, 
and by previous work in Physiology, It is open only to those 
who receive special permission. 
AA. Pharmacology. Lectures. Five hours. Either first or second 
semester. Professor Cushnv. 

B. Physiology. Lectures and recitations. Four hours. Eilbet 

first or second semester. Professor Lombard. 
Course B must be preceded by a course in Organic Chemistry, 
and it is also desirable that the student have had studies in 
Anatomy. It is open only to those who receive specijil per- 

MINERALOQY 

I. Mineralogy. Lectures and laboratory work. Two hours. 

Either first or second semester. Assistant Professor Kraus. 

Course i should be preceded by a course in General Chemistry. 
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2, Mineralogy. Lectures and laboratory work. Five hours. Sec- 
ond semester. Assistant Professor Kkaus, 

Course 2 should be preceded by a course in General Chemistry 

and a course in Analytical Chemistry. It includes Course i. 

PHYSICS 

1. Mechanics. Sound, and Light. Four hours. First semester. 

Professor Cakhakt. 
For Course i a knowledge of plane trigonometry is indispen- 

2, Heat, Electricity, and Magnetism. Lectures. Four hours. Sec- 

ond semester. Professor Cahhaht. 
Course 1 must be preceded by Course 1 and by a course it' 
General or in Analytical Chemistry. 

COMMERCIAL TRAINING 

A practical course in commercial training, embracing such sub- 
jects as bookkeeping for the retail pharmacist, checks, notes, drafts 
and exchange, bills, statements, collections, price lists, credits, dis- 
counts, mercantile agencies, and inventories and balances, is pre- 
scribed for all students of the school. 

RESEARCH 

Courses in research, in either the first or second semester, are 
open to any regularly registered student, suitably prepared by pre- 
vious training to enter upon an investigation, whether the results 
are to be published or not. The work undertaken is in charge of 
one or more members of the Faculty, and is entitled to credit toward 
a degree in proportion to its extent and value. The opportunity for 
undergraduates to enter upon research work is usually limited to the 
last year of the four-year course, and to the last semester of the 
two-year course. The holder of a fellowship devotes his time to 
experimental research with publication of the results in view. 

EXAMINATIONS 

An examination upon each course of instruction is held at tlit 
time the work of the course is completed. The examinations, there- 
fore, are held mostly at the end of a semester (in February and in 
lune). 

The result of an examination, for each student enrolled, is re- 
ported to the Faculty by the professor in charge, in terms as follows : 

Passed. — Entitling the student to fuU credit for the course. 

Conditioned. — Imposing some specific condition, usually to tak< 
another examination, the condition to be fulfilled before credit can 
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Proviiionally Raised. — Withholding the credit from the courM 
until the student shall have done better work in other studies, in 
the judgment of the Faculty as a whole, which can change the record 
of Provisionally Passed to a record of Passed, or Conditioned, oc 
Not Passed, whenever such change shall be justified by the scholar- 
ship of the student in his several studies. 

Not Passed, — Requiring the student to go over the regular exer- 
cises of the study again before be receives another examination. 

Absettl.— With slalement of the cause of absence ; if the student 
has left the class, stating at what time ; or stating if absent without 
excuse or explanation. 



SUCCESSION OF STUDIES 
I. IN THE TWO-YEAR COURSE 

First Year, First Semester: — Chemistry A (inorganic) and 3 
(qualitative). 

First Year, Second Semester: — Chemistry s (quantitative), Bot- 
any B (micro-botany); Pharmacy A. 

Second Year, First Semester: — Pharmacy B (preparations). 
Chemistry 7 (organic). Pharmacognosy C, Pharmacology and Ther- 
apeutics D. 

Second Year, Second Semester: — Chemistry 44 (drug assaying). 
Pharmacy C (technology and prescription practice). Pharmacognosy 
E, Pharmacology and Therapeutics F, Commercial Training. 

The studies enumerated above are, without exception, required 
for the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist. They constitute an 
amount of work which taxes the full working power of a student 0' 
average quickness and strength of scholarship. Students who enter 
the school at the beginning of the second semester will probably find 
it desirable to take five semesters for the completion of the work; 
and other students who desire a longer time for the same work may 
apply for it on entering the school, or during their first semester of 
residence, and obtain from the Faculty a distribution of all the "woric 
through five or six semesters, as may be found advisable in each 

II. IN THE FOUR-YEAR COURSE 
Students who enter the schoo! prepared in Latin, in German, and 
in chemistry, as high school studies, are advised to arrange their 
work in general accordance with the scheme printed below, taking 
such additional elective work as may be found desirable. Students 
who enter with French instead of German, and without chemistry, 
are advised, in general, to follow the same scheme, with such modi- 
fications as may be necessary. In the first two years, the work is 
carried on largely in connection with classes in the Department of 
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Literature, Science, and [he Arts. In the latter part of the course, 
considerable time is left free for elective studies and for research. 

Firit Year, First Seme jler .—Mathematics, French or German,. 
English, General Chemistry or Vegefable Hislology. 

First Year, Second Semejler .—French or German, English, Bot- 
any B, General Chemistry, 

Second Year, First Sfmejier;— Qualitative Analysis, Physics, 
Pharmacognosy C. 

Second Year, Second Semester: — Quantitative Analysis, Phar- 
macy A, Pharmacognosy E. 

Third Year, First Semester: — Organic Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
Pharmacy B, 

Third Year, Second Semester: — Organic Analysis, Pharmacy C 
elective studies. 

Fonrth Year, First Semester: — Synthetic Organic Chemistry. 
Phannacology and Therapeutics D, elective studies. 

Fourth Year, Second Semester: — Pharmacology and Therapeu- 
tics F, Bacteriology, elective studies. 

111. IN SELECTED STUDIES 

Students not expecting to graduate can enter for selected studies 
at the beginning of the Arst semester (September 36, 1905), at the 
beginning of the second semester (February 12, 1906), and, for cer- 
tain abort courses in analytical chemistry and in physiological chem- 
istry, at the time the courses begin. 

For pharmaceutical purposes, the student who is limited to one 
year will do well to take the regular studies of the first year in the 
Two- Year Course as given on page 234. All tbe work of the school 
is open to students not candidates for a degree, so far as they are 
prepared to engage in it. 



ELECTION AND REGISTRATION OF STUDIES 
On or before the first Saturday of each semester, each student 
should determine upon his studies for that period, and register them 
in due form upon an "election blank" obtained from the Secretary of 
the Faculty. 

In tbe two-year course the studies are mainly, though not wholly, 
the same for all students, and tbe order of succession is as given on 
page 234. When opportunity of choice is offered, the student should 
consult in advance with members of the Faculty. 

If a student registered in the School of Pharmacy takes work in 
mathematics, physics, language, or other subjects, in the Department 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts, he must also register such 
studies on an "election blank" of that department countersigned by 
the Dean of the School of Pharmacy. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 

[Experience in tbe business of pharmacy is not made a requirement 

for a degree.] 

THE DEGREE OF PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST 

The d^ree of Pharmaceutical Chemist 15 conferred upon stu- 
dents who have completed the prescribed work of the two-year 
course, as described on page 234, and have obtained credit for exami- 
nation therein in the manner above stated. 

THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHARMACV 

To obtain the recommendation of the Faculty for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, the student must secure one hun- 
drcd and livenly Hours of Credit. The prescribed portion of this 
work is as follows, the figures in brackets denoting courses given in 
the Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts (compare p^es 
73 to 10s) : 

In English; — Courses [i], [2}. 

In German : — For those who entered niithoul German, Courses 
[i]. [2] ; for those who entered Tiiilh German, four hours ad- 
vanced German. 

In French : — For those who entered wilhout French, Courses 
[i], [2], or an equivalent; for those who entered viilh French, 
four hours advanced French. 

In Mathematics :^Course [il. 

In Physics ;— Course [i]. 

In Chemistry :^ — Courses i, 2, 3, s, % 44. 

In Mineralogy; — Course 1. 

In Botany; — Course B. 

In Pharmacognosy ; — Courses C, E. 

In Pharmacology and Therapeutics ; — Courses D, F. 

In Pharmacy : — Courses A, B, C. 

From the other courses offered in the school, or in other depart- 
ments of the University, thd^ student, with the approval of the 
Faculty, must choose and complete enough, including those above 
prescribed, lo make in all one hundred and liuenfy hours of credit. 



GRADUATE COURSES 
In Pharmacolofcy, Bacteriology, and Ph^aiological Chemiatij'. 

— Graduates of the school are given opportunity to pursue advanced 
work in these studies ; and to those who satisfactorily complete . 
elected work in Ihem, a formal certificate will be granted by the 
Faculty. See pages iii and 192 for courses in Bacteriology and 
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PhyBiological Chemisliy, and page 193 for courses in Pharmacology, 
which are recommended to graduate students. 

Fot the Degiee of Master of Science in Pbarmacr. — Advanced 
courses of study are offered in the several branches taught in the 
school, suitable for graduates who wish to earn the degree of Master 
of Science in Pharmacy, This degree is conferred upon students 
who already hold the degree of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy, and 
who have pursued for at least a year an approved course of graduate 
study, comprising a major subject and two minor subjects, and have 
satisfactorily passed examinations thereon. 



FELLOWSHIPS 

Steams Fellowship. — The Stearns Fellowship in research has 
been maintained since i8g5 by means of gifts made for this purpose 
by Messrs. Frederick Stearns & Company, of Detroit. The income 
of the fellowship at present is three hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
In 1904-1905 the research is on the chemistry of medicinal alkaloids. 
Appointments lo the fellowship arc made by the Board of Regents, 
on recommendation of the Faculty. 

Fellowship in Chemistry. — The Fellowship in Chemistry sup- 
ported by Messrs. Parke, Davis & Company (see page 128) aUo 
makes provision for work in pharmaceutical chemistry. 



BOTANICAL GARDEN 
In the botanical garden, near the building used by the School of 
Pharmacy, the principal orders of flowering plants are cultivated, 
together with the mosl important of the medicinal species. There 
are also experimental plantations, where drugs are grown for chemi- 
cal and pbannacological investigation. 



LIBRARY, BOOKS OF REFERENCE, AND TEXT-BOOKS 

The school has an extensive library, the main portion of which 
is shelved with tbe General Library of Uie University (see p^e 38). 
It contains complete sets of the journals, the original repositories of 
the sciences related to pharmacy, as well as the current periodicals 
of the profession, encyclopaedias, and band-books of chemistry and 
pharmacy, and tbe latest works of value in study. 

A working library, in a reading alcove of the chemical building, 
is provided with more than a thousand volumes for immediate refer- 
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ence, duplicates of those in the General Library. These books are 
Id constant use by students in connection with their laboratoiy work, 
and iu preparing for their recitations. Files of current numbers of 
the jounialt of chemistry and of pharmacy are also kept in the read- 
ing-room. 

The reference and teit-books in nse in the school include the 
following: In General Chemistry, Holleman; in Qualitative Anal- 
ysis, Prescott and Johnson ; in Quantitative Analysis. Clowes and 
Colman's Select Methods; in Pharmacy, the U. S. Pharmacopoeia 
and Caspari ; in Botany, Greenish. Foods and Drugs; in Phar- 
macology and Therapeutics, Cushny ; in Organic Chemistry, Holle- 
man ; in Organic Analysis, Prescott, Allen, Lyons. 



FEES AND EXPENSES 



The Malriculation Fee and the Annual Fee muit be paid in 

vance. Except by order of the Board of Regents, no portion of 
ese fees can be refunded to students who leave the Univeriity dur- 
g the academic year. 



Matriculation Fee. — For Michigan students, ten dollars; for all 
others, faienly-Uve dollart. 

*immii Fee. — For Hichigan students, tkirty-Ave dollars; for all 
others, forty-live dollars. 

Diplonu Fee. — For all alike, ten dollars. 

Laboratoiy Ezpensea. — These vary with the prudence and econ- 
omy of die student, the average amount being about one dollar and 
twenty cents a week. 

For additional information in regard to expenses, see pages 
47 to 48- 
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A special AnnauneemenI giving further information in regard to 
this college is published annually. For copies of this Announcement 
or for other information relating to the college, address Dr. Royal 
S, Copeland, Secretary of the Faculty, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



The Homceopathic Medical College, established as a de- 
partment of the University in 1875, ofEers superior advan- 
tages to students who desire thorough instruction in homce- 
opathy. It has commodious buildings on the University 
campus and, across the street, a well-equipped hospital. 

The college year extends from the Tuesday preceding the 
last Wednesday in September to the Thursday preceding the 
last Wednesday in June (September 26, 1905, to June 21, 
1906). 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

Ever; applicant for admission to tlie Homceopathic Medical Col- 
lege must be at least seventeen years of age, and must present to the 
Faculty satisfactory evidence of a good moral character. 

Women are admitted, as to all other departments of the Univer- 
sity, on the same conditions as men. 

Matriculates in a regular course in the Department of Literature, 
Science, and the Arts (page 49), graduates of colleges of good stand- 
ing, graduates of approved diploma schools* and of other high 
schools of equal standing, are admitted without examination on 
presentation of proper evidence to the Secretary of the Faculty, For 
all others the requireroects for admission are as follows : 

English. — Each applicant will be required to write an essay of 
not less than two pages (foolscap), correct in spelling, punctuation, 
capitalizing, grammar, and paragraphing. 

HathcnUltlca. — AbIThmetIc. — Fundamental rules, fractions (com- 
mon and decimal), denominate numbers, percentage, proportion. 

all those approied by the Faculty of 
nee, and the Arts. Compare |Mgc 57. 
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involution and evolution, and the metric system of weights and 
measures. Algebra. — -Fundamental rules, fractions, equations of the 
first degree containing two or more unknown quantities. Geouktrv. 
— Plane geometry. 

Physics. — An -amount represented by Carhart and Chute's Ele- 
menls of Physics. 

Botany. — The elements of vegetable anatomy and physiology as 
given in Spalding's InlroducHon to Botany. 

ZoolOKr or Physical Geogiapby. — The applicant may offer either 
one ot these subjects. The requirement in each subject is as follows: 
ZooLOGV. — Packard's Zoology, briefer course; or McMurrich's Inver- 
tebrate Morphology. Physical Geogbaphv, — Tarr's Elementary 
Physical Geography, or an equivalent. 

History. — Myeis's General History, or an equivalent; and Johns- 
ton's History of the United Slates, or McLaughlin's- Hu(ot3P of the 
American Nation. 

Latin. — Jones's First Latin Book, or an equivalent amount in 
any other text-book. An applicant who is not prepared to pass the 
examination in Latin may take a condition in this subject, which 
condition he must remove before entering upon Ihe work of the 
second year. 

Time of Examination 

The examination for admission will be held Monday, September 
^Si 1905- Applicants are required to present themselves on this day, 
as they are expected to be in attendance on the first day of the term, 
when the regular course of instruction begins. To provide for cases 
in which it is absolutely impossible for the applicant to be present 
at the time announced, supplementary examinations will be held at 
such time as may be determined upon by the Faculty; but no excuse, 
except of an ui^ent character, will be accepted for failure to appear 
at the first examination. 

Before admission to examination, every applicant is required to 
present to the Secretary of the Faculty the Treasurer's receipt for 
the payment of the matriculation fee and the annual fee ; it will. 
therefore, be necessary for him to apply first to the Secretary of the 
University at bis office in University Hall, register his name as a 
student in the Homceopathic Medical College, and pay his fees to the 
Treasurer. In case of rejection the money paid preliminary to 
examination will be refunded. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 
Persons who have studied medicine elsewhere may be admitted 
to advanced standing upon evidence of proficiency in the studies 
which have already been pursued by the class ti which they seek 
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Students in the Department of Literature, Science, and the Aits, 
who desire to study medicine in this college, can gain advanced 
standing by taking, as a part of their work in that department, 
courses practically identical with some of those prescribed for grad 
-jation in medicine. By making proper choice of elective studies 
it is possible for a student to earn the two degrees. Bachelor of Arts 
and Doctor of Medicine, in six years (compare pages 124 and 196). 
Students desiring lo take advantage of this opportunity for com- 
bining literary and professional work, should consult the Dean of 
the college, and should consult frequently, after the first year of 
residence in the University, with a committee appointed to considei 
questions arising in this connection. This committee consists at 
present of Professors Hinsdale and Cofeland. 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 



Medical College. 
_ _ e of lectures on minor surgery and 

bandaging is given to the students of the first year. 

A complete course of lectures on operative surgery, fractures, 
and dislocations, and on the principles of surgery, is given to Stu- 
dents of the third and fourth years. 

Candidates for graduation are required to demonstrate their 
knowledge of operative surgery by operating on the cadaver, a 
sufficient number of subjects being provided by the authorities with- 
out expense lo the class. 

Students are assigned cases to diagnose and present to the class ; 
and, under proper direction, are allowed to make the necessary 
preparations for operations, and to assist, when assistance is required. 
Advanced students, under the immediate supervision of the surgeon 
in charge, are also allowed to treat patients that have been operated 
upon. Special effort is made to remove the criticism against prac- 
titioners of Homceopathy that they have no knowledge of surgery. 

Kateria Medica and Therapeutica.— Materia medica is taught 
as a natural science. Three lectures are given weekly, based as far 
as possible on studies of the original provings, paying special atten- 
tion to tbe genius of each drug, its characteristics, and its relation- 
ship to other drugs. The physiological action of drugs, as ordinarily 
understood, is duly considered. 

Systematic instruction in the principles and philosophy of 
Homteopathy is a natural feature. This course is given to the whole 
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body of students, beginners as well as the more advanced, in order 
to fix in their minds the underlying principles of tbe science of 
homcEopathic practice. 

A thorough laboratory course in drug proving is a special feature 
of this college. Students are refluired to do a certain amount of 
original work in drug pathogenesy under the supervision of the 
professor of materia medica, A course in homccopathic pharmacol- 
ogy is also given. 

Pharmacy and Phannftcology, — Each student is required to pre- 
pare from the crude material, ready for use, a series of remedies. 
A practical course in field medical botany is given by a demonstrator 
who goes with tbe class to places where native medicinal plants are 
found growing in their natural condition. The plants are gathered 

The Principles of Medicine. — The principles of medicine ate 
taught in a separate course setting forth the scientific explanation of 
disease and the principles upon which a system of cure must be 
constructed. Attention is given to historic medicine and the various 
systems that have been in practice as a means of attempted cure. In 
the medical clinic tbe idea is never lost sight of that the function of 
the physician is to cure the sick, and that to accomplish this end 
accurate prescribing is of the highest importance. 

Theory and Practice.— The iostruclion in theory and practice is 
didactic and clinical. Tbe subject is divided into separate courses 
covering all the ground, both general and special, with which a 
physician in general practice must be familiar. In this connection a 
special course in diseases peculiar to childhood, and in the feeding 
of infants and invalids, is given. The aim is to make the student, 
by applying his knowledge of pathology, a good diagnostician, and, 
by his knowledge of materia medica, a good prescriber. tn the 
clinics especial attention is given to dietetics and other regimenal 
means of treatment. 

Medical and Phy gical Diagnosis. — Diagnosis is taught as a sep- 
arate bcanch, with the use of text-books supplemented by lectures 
and practical demonstrations. This subject occupies one hour a 
week throughout an entire year. 

Ohstetrics and Gynaecology. — The course of study in these 
branches is so arranged that separate lectures arc given to (be sev- 
eral classes in a graded course. Students of the first year are drilled 
in the fundamental branches of gynecology, and are taught the use 
of instruments, the various methods of making gymcological exam- 
inations, etc. With the third year the student enters upon both 
didactic and clinical work. In tbe last year of the course lectures 
are delivered upon special subjects, and the senior students are 
required to make physical and local examinations in the sub-din ica 
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of this department, thus familiatizing themselves with the various 
methods of practicing touch, palpation, obstetric ausculation, etc., 
and utilizing to the best possible advantage the many patients avail- 
ing themselves of tbis special department of tbe clinic. Cases in 
obstetrics are assigned to each senior for his especial delivery and 
personal attendance. 

Opbtlialmology, OtolOK]', and Latyngology. — Regular lectures 
on these important specialties, amply illustrated from the abundance 
of clinical material at the disposal of the Faculty, are given in the 
third and fourth years. The eye-and-ear, nose, and thraat clinic 
forms one of the most interesting features of tbe clinieal work, and 
afFords the class every facility for a thorough, practical study of all 
the diseases of these organs thai come under the observation of the 
physician. Students have cases assigned them for dressing and 
treatment, and thus acquire practical skill and knowledge in diag- 
nosis, in the use of the various instruments, and in the correction of 
errors of refraction. 

Mental Diseases.— A special course of lectures on mental dis- 
eases is given by Dr. Oscar R, Lose, Superintendent of the State 
Asylum. 

HervDUS Diseases. — -Every effort is used to make this department 
of study as complete as possible. There is an abundance of clinical 
material to demonstrate all the more frequent forms of nervous 
diseases as well as many of the rarer ones, A special course of 
lectures on this subject is given by Dr. William A. Polglase, 
Superintendent of the Home for the Feeble-Minded and Epileptic, 

Diseases of Cbildien. — A full course of instruction is given in 
this subject. 

Demonstration Courses in the Specialties. — Before graduation 
each student is required to do actual work in demonstrating his 
medical and sui^cal skill. By operating upon tbe cadaver and upon 
animals ; by manipulation of manikins and models ; by actual dress- 
ing of wounds and bandaging; by thorough drill in the practical use 
of tbe ophthalmoscope, the laryngoscope, the test case, and in spec- 
tacle fitting ; by tbe use of the microscope and tbe spectroscope ; by 
the making of tinctures and dilutions ; by bedside demonstrations and 
examinations ; by actual prescribing ; by these methods the students 
become practical, and are prepared to make successful physicians. 
The classes are divided into sections, and each individual has his 
share of actual work. For these demonstration courses there is no 
extra expense. Students also assist at operations and take turns In 
ward visiting. It is believed that the advantages offered for the 
practical application of theoretical knowledge are unsurpassed In 
this country. Students come in personal contact with the members 
of the Faculty, and profit accordingly. 
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SURGERY 

I. LicturcB and Recitations. Once a week. First and second 
years. Professor, D. T. Smith. 

J. Lectures and Recitations. Three times a week. Third and 
fourth years. Professor D, T. Smith. 

3. Surgical clinic. Twice a week. Third and fourth years. Pro- 
fessor D. T. Smith. 

PATHOLOGY 

'ice a week. Second and third 



PHARMACY 

a week, second 



THEORY AND PRACTICE AND DIAGNOSIS 

Principles of Medicine. Lectures and recitations. Once a 

week. First year. Professor Hinsdale. 
Theory and Practice. Lectures and recitations. Once a week. 

Second year. Professor Hiksdale. 
Medical Diagnosis. Lectures and recitations. Three times a 

week. Third and fourth years. Professor Hinsdale. 
General Medicine. Clinical Course. Three times a week. 

Third and fourth years. Professor Hinsdale. 

MATERIA MEDICA 

Materia Medica. Lectures and recitations. Three times a 
week. Third and fourth years. Professor Dewey. 

Principles of Homixopathy. Lectures and recitations. Once a 
week. Fourth year. Professor Dewey. 

MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES 
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OPHTHALMOLOdY, LARYNGOLOGY, AND OTOLOGY 

1. Lectures and Recitations. Once a week. Third year. Pro- 

fessor CoPEIhAND, 

2. Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat Clinic. Twice a week. Third and 

fourth years. Professor Copeland and Dr. Is^aSKOFF. 

3. Ophthalmology. Lectures and recitations. Twice a week. 

Fourth year. Professor Cop eland. 

4. Otology. Lectures and recitations. Once a week, second seal' 

ester. Fourth year. Professor Copeland. 

5. Laryngology. Lectures and recitations. Once a week, first 

semester. Fourth year. Professor Copbland. 

GYN/ECOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS 

1. Minor Gynecology. Lectures and recitations. Once a week. 

Third year. Professor Kinyon. 

2. Major Gynecology. Lectures and recitations. Twice a week. 

Third and fourth years. Professor Kinyon. 

3. Obstetrics, Lectures and recitations. Twice a week. Third 

and fourth years. Professor Kinyok. 

4. Gynecology Clinic. Twice a week. Third and fourth years. 

Professor Kinvon. 



DEPARTUENr OF MeDICINE AND SlTKOEtr 

Chemistry (General, Organic, Physiological) ; Physics; 'Anatomy; 
Osteology; Histology; Embryology; Physiology; Bacterirfogy ; Hy- 
giene ; Medical Jurisprudence. — The instruction in these subjects is 
given in connection with classes in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. Its nature and extent, and its arrangement for the several 
years and semesters of the course, may be seen by reference to pages 
191 to 193. 

INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN 

The course of instruction for women is in all respects equal to 
thai for men. Practical anatomy is pursued by the two sexes in 
separate rooms ; but in the lectures, in public clinics, in the labora- 
tories, and in various class exercises, it is found that both sexef 
may att*nd with propriety at the same time. 

EXAMINATIONS 

At the end of each semester examinations (written, oral, or both 

written and oral) are held on all subjects tai^ht during the semester. 

and each student's grade is entered upon the records of the Faculty, 
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Students "condtlioned" cannot apply for another examination in the 
same subject until the close of the next course or semester, except 
that a student conditioned at the close of the college year may ask 
for another examination in the first two weeks of the following year. 
"" c required to take the course over 



REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 
To be admitted to tbe degree of Doctor of Medicine, a student 
must be twenty-one years of age and possess a good moral character. 
He must have completed the required courses in laboratory work, 
and have passed satisfactory examinations on all the required studies 
included in the full course of instruction. He must have been 
engaged in the study of medicine for the period of four years, the 
last of which must have been in this college. 



GRADUATE COURSES 

Medical science has made such rapid progress during recent 
years that graduates of a short time ago feel the necessity of return- 
ing to the, medical centres for further light in the modem advances. 
The laboratories and special courses of this college offer superior 
advantages to graduates, 

Tbe nature of the work arranged for graduate students in hygiene 
bacteriology, electrotherapeutics, pathology, physiology, histology, 
chemistry, and anatomy may be learned by a reference to page 157. 

In tbe practical branches, such as materia medica, physica:! diag- 
nosis, surgery, ophthalmology, otology, laryngology, obstetrics, and 
gynecology, graduate instruction may be had, by special arrangement 
with the professors in charge, in connection with the demonstration 
courses given to students in the last (wo years of their course. 



During the year, at such times as may be most convenient, short 
courses of special lectures are given by members of the Faculty and 
other persons on a variety of subjects interesting to graduates and to 
physicians in active practice ; and in this connection there is also 
offered a special practitioner's clinical course. 
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The fee for the lecture course is ten dollars, and a certificate 
staling ihe amount of work accomplished will be given all those 
who complete the course, and who already hold the degree of M.D. 
No fee is charged, and no certificate is given (hose who attend the 



FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION 

Museums "and Laboratories.— The museums of anatomy and 
materia medic a, comprising thousands of specimens, models, and 
charts, afford the best means attainable for the close stud)' of 
anatomy, physiology, and pathology. The general and special cabi- 
nets of the University, containing about ^55.000 specimens, are also 
open freely to all students. (Compare pages 30 to 34.) The facili- 
ties for the study of chemistry, afforded by the chemical laboratory, 
are not excelled in any medical college in this country, and the 
arrangements for the laboratory work are such that medical students, 
in classes, and working under the direction of the professors in 
charge, receive practical instruction in the courses in qtialitative 
chemistry and in the analysis of urine, a knowledge of which has 
become absolutely indispensable to the successful physician. The 
histological laboratory, amply supplied with microscopes, sphygmo- 
graphs, Etereopticon, etc., offers rare facilities for the prosecution of 
practical work in experimental physiology and histology. The 
hygienic and anatomical laboratories are models of beauty and con- 
venience, affording facilities for instruction in hygiene and in prac- 
tical anatomy unsurpassed, if equalled, by those of any other 
institution of learning in the United States. For a more full 
description of the laboratories of the University used by homceo- 
pathic students in common 'with students of other departments, see 
pages 35 to 35 and 199 to 203. 

Pathogenetic Laboratory.-— A laboratory of experimental patho- 
genesy, in the Homeopathic Building, is equipped with the necessary 
apparatus for experimentation with medicinal substances on the 
healthy human body. This is a special feature of this college. 
Provings are made, and each student is required to do a certain 
amount of original work and research in the pathogenic field. A 
complete course in homceopathic pharmaceutics is also given in this 
laboratory. 

Libuiies. — The General Library of the University (see page 
28) is open to the free use of students. Important additions have 
recently been made to the collection of works on homceopathy. A 
large number of homeopathic publications, domestic and. foreign 
are regularly received and kept on file in the library reading-room. 

Ottter Facilities. — Students in the Homceopathic College have 
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the privilege of attending the scientific and philosophical lectures, 
collateral to medicine, given in the Department of Literature, Sci- 
ence, and the Arts. For a description of the gymnasiums, and the 
conditions on which they are open to students, see page 41. 



THE UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL (HOMCEOPATHIC) 

The University Hospital (Homteopathic) stands a little to the 
northeast of the University campus. It has a fronuge of two 
hundred feet, and the ground plan resembles, in general, the letter 
T. Each end of the top line of the letter represents a ward, and the 
base is occupied by the operating and the clinic rooms. There are, 
in all, six wards, and about twenty private rooms. The building 
extends back over the brow of a hill, and a rear view shows five 
stories in the clear. The general wards are planned each for sixteen 
beds. Sun parlors, one in front of each ward, are available as 
sitting-rooms for patients able 'to leave their beds. The plumbing la 
elaborate . and of thorough construction. The building is heated by 
steam, and the ventilating system is guaranteed to change the air in 
the entire building every five minutes. 

There are separate wards for children and for obstetrical 
patients. The facilities for treating obstetrical cases have been 
largely increased. During the past year each Senior student attended 

The hospital is furnished with all modem electrical appliances, 
and, under direction, skilled attendants apply electrical treatment. 
The junior and senior students receive special instruction in this line. 

Surgical, medical, gynEecological, neurological, and ophthalmo- 
logical clinics are held daily in the spacious amphitheatre. Exam- 
inations of patients are made by the professors in charge, and by 
students under the direction of professors ; prescriptions are given ; 
and surgical operations are performed, in the presence ol the class, 
'ihe several clinics are held on separate days, of which the profession 
throughout the State will be notiRed. 

Much attention is paid to physical diagnosis, and the abundance 
of clinical material furnishes many interesting cases. Students are 
required to take the history of patients, and, under proper super- 
vision, make personal examination and prescribe remedies. It is 
the aim of the Faculty to make clinical instruction systematic and 
thorot^h. 

The hospital is kept open for patients during the college year 
and also in Ihe summer vacation. The expenses to patients are only 
for their board, for unusual appliances or special nursing, and for 
medicines, the services of the Faculty being rendered gratuitously 
to those made available for clinical instruction. 
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Patients who desire to enter the hospital are requested to write 
the medical superintendent to ascertain if there is room for their 
ccomroodation, and to obtain a circular giving more fully the rules 

Training School for Nurses.— In connection with the Hospital 

here is a nurses' home and a training school for nuraea under the 
barge of a competent and experienced principal. The term of study 
.nd service extends thiough three years, al the expiration of which 
ime those who have proved trustworthy are granted certificates of 
;raduation. For further information in regard to this school, appli- 
ation may be made to Dr. Royal S. Cofeland, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



FEES AND EXPENSES 



The MatricvlatiOH Fee and the Annual Fee mutt be paid in 
advance, and no itudent can select hii leat until after inch payment. 
Except by order of the Board of Regents, na portion of these fees 
can be refunded to students who leave the University during th< 
academic year. 



HatricuUtion Fee.-— For Michigan students, len dollars; for all 
others, twenty-live dollars. 

Annual Fee. — For Michigan students, ihirty-Ave dollars; for all 
others, forty-Ave dollars. 

Diploma Fee.— For all. alike, len dollars. 

Graduate Couraea. — A fee of ten dollars is charged graduate 
students for each course taken. Graduate students who pursue 
laboratory courses are also required to pay the ordinary laboratory 
expenses of such courses. , 

Laboratoty Expenaea. — In the laboratories, the students pay for 
the material used, and the expenses vary somewhat with the care and 
economy practiced. The required laboratory courses cost approxi- 
mately as follows : 

Anatomy Jio oo 

Chemistry 1500 

Bacteriology 15 00 

Physiological Chemistry 15 00 

Histology 7 00 

Pathological Histology 10 00 
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The total amount of fees paid to the University during the whole 
four years' course, for matriculation, incidenta] expenses, materials 
used, and diploma, is, for Michigan students, about $230.00; and for 
others, about $285.00, varying a little with the student's actual 
laboratory expenses. 

For additional information in regard to expenses, see pages 
47 to 48. 



Students arriving in Ann Arbor, and desiring further informa- 
tion, should apply at the office of the Faculty, in the Homoeopathic 
College, North University Avenue. The office will be open daily 
during the latter part of September, and members of the Faculty, 01 
other persons competent to give information, will be in attendance. 
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A special Announcement giving further information in regard to 
this colleee is published annually. For copies of this Announcement, 
or for other information relating to the college, address The Denial 
College, Ann Arbor, Michigan. . 



The College of Dental Surgery was established as a de- 
partment of the University in 1875. The college year extends 
from the Tuesday preceding the last Wednesday in Septem- 
ber to the Thursday preceding the last Wednesday in 
June (September 26, 1905, to June 21, 1906). The lectures 
close about June 9 in order to allow time for the final exam- 
inations before Commencement. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 

Applicants for admission must be at least eighteen years of age, 

and must present to the Faculty satisfactory evidence of good moral 

character. This should be in the form of a letter from a teputabli 

dental or medical practitioner in the place from which [he applicant 

Matriculates in the other scientific departments of the Univer- 
sity, and graduates of recognized colleges, academies, or high schools, 
are admitted without further examination on presentation of proper 
diploma or certilicate. Commercial and English diplomas are ac- 
cepted only so far as they include the studies indicated in the 
scheme for examination as printed below. Applicants are requested 
to bring, or send to the Secretary of the Faculty, a statement from 
tbe superintendent of the school from which the diploma was ob- 
tained, naming the subjects studied and the credit given for each 
study. Blank forms on which to make such statement are furnished 
on application to Dr. N. S. Hoff, Secretary of the Dental Faculty. 

Other applicants are examined as to their previous education and 
their fitneag to enter the course. The subjects of examination are M 
follows: 

English.— The purpose of the examination is to test the appli- 
cant's ability to use the English language correctly. To this end he 
will be atked to write an essay of at least three hundred words, upon 
251 
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some subject assigned to him at the e]iamiiiatioo. As preparation 
for tliis requirement, regular practice in writing is ree6mmended. 
The student should prepare numerous written exercises so selected 
as to give proper training in the several varieties of discourse. This 
requirement is intended to include the grammar, rhetoric, and essay 
writing of a good high school course. 

History. — Myers's General History, and McLaughlin's HUtory of 
the American Nation, or equivalents. 

Hathematici. — Ahithuettc. — Fundamental rules, fractions (com- 
mon and decimal), denominate numbers, percentage, proportion 
involution and evolution, and the metric system of weights and 
measures. Algehba. — Funda.mental rules, fractions, equations of the 
first degree, containing two or more unknown quantities. GEOMETHy. 
— Plane geometry, as given in Beman and Smith's New Plane and 
Solid Geometry, at an equivalent. 

Physic). — An amount represented by Carbart and Chute's Ele- 
ments of Physics. 

Latin. — Jones's Firil Latin Book, or an equivalent amount in 
any other text-book, and four books of Caesar's Gallic War. A year 
of study in either German or French, or a year of manual training 
or dental office experience, may be substituted for the second year's 

Chemistry, Botai^, Zooloxy, Pl^slcal Gcofiaphy, Phyriolo^, 
and Manual Training. — The applicant must offer three of these sub- 
jects. The requirements in each subject are as follows: 

Genebal Cheuistry. — The requirement is intended to cover one 
year's work. As a text-book, Fteer's Elementary Chemistry, or an 
equivalent amount of work in Kemaen's Introduction to the Study of 
Chemistry, is recommended. The text should be accompanied by 
laboratory work, if possible. 

Botany. — The elements of vegetable morphology and physiology 
as given in Spalding's Introduction to Botany. 

ZooLOO v.— Packard's Zoology, briefer course. 

Physical Geography. — Tarr's Elementary Physical Geography, 
especially chapters 9 to 21, inclusive, or an equivalent. 

Phvsiolooy.— Martin's The Human Body. 
Time of Examination 

The entrance examination wilt be held Monday, September 25. 
190S, beginning at 10 a. m. Applicants ace expected to be present 
at that time, but to provide for cases in which it is impossible for 
the applicant to be present, other examinations will be held at such 
times as may be determined by the Faculty. 

Before admission to the examination, every student is required 
to present to the Dean of the Faculty the Treasurer's receipt for tht 
payment of the matriculation fee and the annual fee. It will there- 
fore be necessary for the candidate 10 apply first to the Secretary of 
ihe University at his office tn University Hall, register his name as a 
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student in the College of Dental Surgery, and pay his fees to 
Treasurer. In case of rejection ihe money paid preliminary to ex. 
ination will be refunded. 

In order to receive credit for a full course, students must ei 
within tea days after the opening of the college year. Students 
allowed to enter, however, at the beginning of the second 
(February 12, 1906) and receive credit for a half-year's work. It is 
very important that lirst-year students be present promptly at the 
opening of the year. 

ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 
Persons qualified for admission to this college who have studied 
dentistry in other recognized schools for at least one ye^r, may be 
admitted to advanced standing, after passing a satisfactory examina- 
tion in the studies which have already been pursued by the class to 
which they seek admission. 



ASSIGNMENT OF SEATS 

Students are assigned seats in the lecture room, places in thi 
dental laboratory, and chairs in the operating room, in the order ii 
which they matriculate and register ; and each gtudeot is expected t< 
occupy the places so selected during the session. 



COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
In the arrangement of the course, the aim haa been three-fold : to 
accommodate and benefit students who desire a thorough dental edu- 
cation, to meet the expectation of the dental profession, and to serve 
the best interests of the public. To this end a graded course of 
Study is combined with a repetition of such lectures only as will 
avoid the confusion incident to the simultaneous presentation of so 
many parts of the general subject. The aim is to dismiss no subject 
until its relations to other parts of the course can be thoroughly 
appreciated. 

SCHEDULE OF STUDIES* 
FIRST YEAR 
Subjects Fi 

Embryology, 
Osteology, 
General Chemistry, 
Prosthetic Technics, 
Histology (laboratory 

'The column of hours t(ivra the loUl numbtr of hours of work required 

fpr each semester. The actual teaching weeks, exclusive o^ ' 

holidays, are 34 for the Hssion, or i? for each semester. 
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Descriptive and Regional Anatomy 
Prosthetic Technics, 
Qualitative Chemistry, 



SECOND YEAR 



Subjects Fi«ST 

Bacteriology, 
Prosthodontia, 
Physiology, 
Operative Technics, 
Bacteriology (laboratory). 
Crown and Bri^e Technii 

iMbjeCll SECOND 

Physiology, 

Comparative Odontology. 
Prosthetic Oinic, 



THIRD YEAR 



Suifjecls 

Dental Therapeutics, 

Oral Surgery, 

Orthodontia, 

Crown and Bridge Lectures, 

Orthodontia Technics 

Prosthodontia and Orthodontia Clinic, 

Porcelain Technics, 

Operative Dentistry Lectures, 

Operative Clinic, 



iubjccti 

Dental Therapeutics, 
Oral Surgery, 
Crown and Bridge work. 
Metallurgy, 

Bibliography and Ethics, 
Pathology and Surgery Laboratory, 
Prosthodontia Clinic, 
:istry, 



Oper 

Operative Clinic, 
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DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 

AnatoDiy. — Anatomy is studied didactically and ptaclically. A full 
course in general osteology is taken with the medical classes in the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery (page 187), A special course of 
lectures is given to students of dentistry on the anatomy of the head. 
face, neck, thorax, abdomen, and their contained viscera, and on the 
nervous and vascular systems. In practical anatomy the same regions 
are dissected, independent of the medical classes, though under the 
same demonstrator. The most careful consideration is given to the 
parts of immediate concern to denta] students. The work in anatomy 
also inclndee a course of lectures on comparative denta] anatomy. 
The large odontological museum, the gift of the late Professor Ford, 
which ha£ recently been increased by a large gift from Drs. William 
and Louis James Mitchell, of London, England, offers exceptional 
opportunities for this work. There is also a course in human dental 
anatomy, which is in the nature of a series of quii and laboratory 
exercises on the technical anatomy of the face and mouth ; exercises 
in cutting and studying the structures of human teeth in sections; 
and an inspection and discussion of the characteristic differences in 
animal dentition. 

EmbtTOlogy and Histology. — In general embryology and histol- 
ogy a three-hour lecture course, running through the entire first year, 
prepares for a laboratory course, in which the atudent not only 
acquires a knowledge of the principal structures and tissues of the 
animal body, but also becomes familiar with the manipulation of the 
microscope and tbe preparation of tissuea. 

Chemistr;. — In chemistry students ace required to attend separate 
lecture courses on general and organic chemistry, and also to take a 
laboratory course in analytical chemistry, 

Phyliology.^ — A full course of lectures in physiology is taken in 
connection with the classes in the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Bacteriology. — The course in bacteriology comprises lectures and 
laboratory work. In the laboratory the student becomes acquainted 
with technical methods and acquires experience in the biological 
study of the micro-organisms which are of especial interest to the 
dentist 

Materia Hedica and Ttaerapentica.—- In dental materia medica 
and therapeutics a special course of lectures embraces the history, 
pharmacy, pharmacology, and therapeutics of all drugs and remedies 
used in the treatment of diseases occurring in dental practice, and 
includes a discassion of pain obtundents, local and general anesthet- 
ics, and prophylactic remedies. 

Pathology and Sntgeiy.— In dental pathology and surgery a 
course of lectures embraces a discussion of the various diseaaea 
which affect the teeth and mouth, and their etiology and treatment. 
Special attention is given to diseases which pertain especially to the 
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practice of dentistry. Illustrative cases are shown and operated on 
in the presence of the class. All instruments, appliances, and meth- 
ods that are of interest or value in. this connection are exhibited and 



Oial Suigeiy. — A course of lectures on clinical oral surgery, sup- 
plemented by a laboratory course on the cadaver and manikins, em- 
braces a consideration of diseases of Ibe mouth and associated parts 
that are of special interest to the dentist, but which lie more within 
the province of the general Burgeon for treatment. Illustrative cases 
are exhibited and discussed, and operations are performed before 

Opeiative DentiStiy. — In operative dentistry the instruction is 
both didactic and practical. In the didactic course, which is preceded 
by a course in operative technics, a full presentation of approved 
methods, appliances, and materials used in filling teeth is given, 
together with the principles which form the basis of practice. This 
instruction is supplemented by practical instruction in the clinical 
operating room, which is under the personal supervision of the pro- 
fessor of operative and clinical dentistry and his assistants. Here 
each third-year student is required to spend twenty hours a week at 
the chair, operating for patients, and in this way verifying the prin- 
ciples taught and obtaining such manipulative training as will result 
in desirable preparation for skillful practice. 

Piosthetic Dentistiy. — In prosthetic dentistry the instruction is 
both didactic and practical. In the lectures the principles involved 
in the construction and application of arlijicial dentures, crowns anJ 
bridges, regulating devices, and continuous-gum and cleft palate 
work are fully discussed, and such methods as have proved valuable 
and worthy are advocated. In the practical department each student 
in the second year has opportunity and is required to construct and 
adapt to the mouth practical dentures for the restoration of lost 
dental organs. 

The instruction in prosthetic technics embraces experimental con- 
struction of the various artificial dentures used to restore lost dental 
organs. It consists in taking impressions, making plaster models 
from impressions, making dies, swedging plates, grinding and adjust- 
ing teeth, soldering and finishing, vulcanizing and finishing plates, 
pouring and finishing cast metal plates, and constructing various 
styles of crowns, bridges, and regulating devices, with such instruc- 
tion as will familiarize the student with the most approved methods 
of doing such work. 

EXAMINATIONS 

At the end of each semester examinations are held on all sub- 
jects taught during the semester. Students corniilioned must remove 
the condition during the semester following the one in which it was 
received. No student who, at the end of a year, has failed to pass 
in two of the required subjects in his course is admitted to an ad- 
vanced class during the first semester of the following year. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION* 
To be admitted to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery, the 
candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must possess a good 
mora] cbaracter, must have devoted tbtee years to the study of den- 
tistry, and have passed all the examinations required in his course. 
Unless admitted to advanced standing, he must have attended three 
full years in this college, and he is advised 10 attend these consecu- 



GRADUATE COURSE 

The purpose of the graduate course is to meet the tequests of 
students for further opportunity to pursue the scientific branches of 
the regular college curriculum, and also to meet an often expressed 
wish on the part of practitioners to pursue some special scientific 
investigation, which has been entered upon at home, with limited 
resources in the way of books of reference, laboratory facilities, and 
apparatus, and without the aid of instructors or advisers in associated 

The graduate course is open only to graduates of this college 
who have made marked records in their undergraduate work, and to 
graduates of this and other colleges who have had at least two years 
of continuous practice since graduation, and who have published 
original articles of scientific value, which show a capacity on their 
part for continuing such work with credit. 

The course of study is independent of, and additional to, the 
regular undergraduate work, and embraces only such topics as will 
aid in training men to carry on scientilic researches in subjects asso- 
ciated with practical dentistry, or with dentistry in its scientific 

The time required to complete the course prescribed for the 
advanced degree depends upon the diligence and capacity of the 
Student, but at least a year's work is required in all cases. 

Graduate students are required to paji the same annual fee as 
undergraduates, and those who have not previously been matriculated 
in this University are also required to paji the usual matriculation 
fee. The expenses of the laboratory courses vary according to the 
character of the work taken. 

The degree of Doctor of Dental Science (D.D.Sc.) is conferred 
only upon graduate students who complete the prescribed course as 
outlined above, or a course embracinR an equivalent amount of 
• scientific work. 
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FACILITIES FOR INSTRUCTION 

For general infor 



] students of dentist 



FORD-MfTCHELL MUSEUM 

The dental museum is supplied with a large number of anatom- 
ical, physiological, pathological, and histological preparations, includ- 
ing a series illustrating dentition from infancy to the completion of 
the process in the adult, and the normal changes through life to old 
age, and also illustrative of the dental and osseous tissues. Prepara- 
tions, natural and artificial, greatly facilitate the study of the nervous 
and vascular systems. The design is to make available every prac- 
ticable appliance in this direction. 

The odontological collection is probably the largest and best of 
its kind to be found in any dental college in the world. It comprises 
the entire set of crania and odontological specimens presented by 
the late Professor Ford, and has been recently more than doubled in 
size and in value by the gift of the private collection of Drs. William 
and Louis James Mitchell, of London, England, who have spent many 
years and large sums of money in bringing together material from all 
quarters of the world. Additions to this collection are desired, and 
gifts of material illustrating comparative odontology and typical or 
abnormal human teeth, will be gratefully received. 

TAFT LIBRARY 

A library of denial science (named in honor of the late Professor 
Jonathan Taft), containing almost every known work on this 
specialty, including an almost complete file of every dental journal 
published, is shelved in the dental building, where it is accessible to 
all students. A fmely appointed reading room is connected with the 
library. Sixteen dental journals are regularly received. 

TECHNIC LABORATORY 

This laboratory has been recently refitted. It contains furnaces, 
soldering tables, rolling mill, and electric lathes ; appliances for the 
various manipulations of prosthetic dentistry, such as the construc- 
tion of artificial dentures in gold, continuous gum, silver, aluminum, 
rubber, and other bases; appliances for the regulation of teeth and. 
for the mechanical treatment of oral deformities; and facilities for 
the manufacture of instruments. The laboratory has accommoda- 
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tions for two hundred students at a time. Attention is given to the 
manipulation and management of the precious metals with reference 
to their use for dental purposes. 

Each student is furnished a bench containing a cupboard with 
lock and key for the instruments that he has to furnish for the 
proBecution of his work. If a student has any of these instruments 
it would be well to bring them ; but it is more desirable to defer 
purchasing until the advice of the instructor in the college has been 
secured, as it is desirable that a complete and uniform outfit should 
be in the possession of each student. This outfit costs about fortj 
dollars, and if taken care of will be a permanent investment, as the 
tools will all be necessary and useful in practice. These tools must 
be purchased at the beginning of the course, as they are required 
duriog the iirst as well as during the succeeding years. 

DENTAL OPERATING ROOMS 

The operating tooms are large, welUlighted, heated, and venti- 
lated. The main room contains fifty modem operating chairs, with 
extension bi:ackets and movable tables with drawers for instruments. 
Other rooms contain chairs and apparatus for the administration of 
anaesthetics, for the extraction of teeth, and for other purposes 
Each student is required to supply himself with a dental engine and 
a full set of operating instruments ; these must be purchased with 
the advice of the instructor, and will cost about one hundred dollars. 
Like the laboratory tools, they will be necessary to begin practice, 
and if carefully used will last many years ; consequently care should 
be exercised in their purchase. They need not be purchased until 
the last quarter of the second year. 

COURSES IN OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Those who can command the time, may also avail themselves of 
numerous lectures, or pursue elective studies, in the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts (page 49) ; or may attend special 
lectures in the Department of Medicine and Surgery (page 187), 
such as those on gynaecology and the diseases of children, or on other 
subjects that ate important to the practicing dentist. 



TEXT-BOOKS 

A list of the text-books used and recommended is given in 
special Announcement of the college, copies of which will be a 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 



The Malriculation Fee and the Annual Fee muti be paid in 
advance, and no seat luill be assigned to a student until after such 
payment. Except bj order of the Board of Regents, no portion of 
these fees can be refunded to students viho leave the University 
during the academic year. 



Hatricnlation Fee. — For Michigan students, ten dollars; for aH 
others, tvjenty-Uve dollars. 

Amn ml Fm. — For Micbigan students, thirty-Ave dollars; for all 
others, forty-five dollars. 

Labonttorjr Expenses. — Chemical Laboratory. — Students are re* 
quired to pay for the materials and apparatus consumed by them. 
The average expense for the required course is about ten dollars. 
Histological Laboratory. — A charge of seven dollars is made for 
material used in this laboratory. Bacteriological Laboratory. — A 
charge of Hfleen dollars is made for the expenses of the course in 
this laboratory. Anatomical Laboratory. — A charge of ten dollars ia 
made for material used in dissecting. Operative Surgery. — The fee 
for this course is five dollars. 

Inddental Eipenaes.— A charge of three dollars a year is made 
against each student to cover the cost of supplies and equipment pro- 
vided by the University. The erpenses for incidentals, teeth, mb 
ber, and other material needed in the technical courses, but not sup- 
plied by the University, are about fifteen dollars. 

The average total expenses of a student of dentistry, includitlg 
University fees, board, books, etc., for the college year of nine 
months, are three hundred dollars, and upwards, depending on indi- 
vidual habits and tastes. The cost of instrutnetits and tools, amount- 
ing to about one hundred and fifty dollars for the entire course, is 
not inoluded in the above estimate, for the reason that it is not prop- 
erly a college expenditure, the tools being available and necessar; 
in future practice. 

To avoid embarrassment, new students should come prepared to 
spend during the first week about $125, if residents of Michigan, or 
$150, if not residents of Michigan, for University fees, books, and 

Additional information in regard to expenses may be found on 
pages 47 to 48- 
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A special AntioutKement of the Summer Session, coHlainitig 
further particulars than are here given in regard to the courses of 
instruction, etc., is published annually. Copies of this Announcement 
can be had by addressing Mr. James H. Wade, Secretary of the 
University. 

In the Summer Session of the University courses of 
instruction are offered, at present, in the Department of 
Literature, Science, and the Arts, the Department of Engi- 
neering, the Department of Medicine and Surgery, and the 
Department of Law. The work of the session has been 
recently reorganized with a view of coordinating more closely 
the courses conducted in the several departments and of 
giving the student a wider range of choice than has been 
found practicable in previous years. 

In the Department of Literature', Science, and the Arts, 
and the Department of Engineering, the general supervision 
of the work is in charge of a committee appointed by the 
Board of Regents. The chairman and secretary of this com- 
mittee are Professor John O. Reed and Assistant Professor 
John R. Effinger. In the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery and in the Department of Law the work Is under 
the direction of the Dean and the Secretary of the depart- 
In the summer of 1905 the session will open on Monday. 
June 26, and continue for six weeks, eXcept in the Depart- 
ment of Law, where it will continue for eight weeks. 



■ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 

There are no stated tequirements for admission to the Sum met 

Session, but persona desiring credil for work done must satisfy the 

conditions for entrance to the University before such credit can be 

counted towards a degree. A record is kept, however, of all work of 

261 
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university grade done by students, and such work may be applied 
towards graduation at any subsequent time when the student becomes 
a candidate (or a degree. Tlie courses of study offered are open to al! 
persona wbo are qualified to pursue them to advantage and who con- 
form to the general regulations of the session. 

Each student is required to register in the department in which 
the major part of his work belongs, and to pay in advance the tuition 
fees prescribed in that department. In case he also takes work in 
another department he is required to pay an additional tuition fee 
of five dollars for each course taken in such other department, but 
in no case will a charge of more than twenty-five dollars be made for 
tuition. 



FEES AND EXPENSES 

In tbe Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, tbe uni- 
form cbarge for tuition for the session is fifteen dollars. Irrespective 
of the number of courses taken in the department. 

In the Department of Engineering an instrument fee of ten dol- 
lars is required of all students who take the summer field work in 
surveying. The other courses prescribed for graduation in the 
department, that are given during the summer session, are open 
without extra charge for tuition to students regularly enrolled in the 
department. 

In the Department of Medicine and Surgery, tbe fee for a, clinical 
course, taken by itself, is twenty-five dollars. 'For all the other 
courses, the tuition fee is fifteen dollars. 

In the Department of Law, the fee for a single course, taken by 
itself, is ten dollars ; but students who take three or more courses 
in this department are held to tbe payment of twenty-five dollars 
only for the session. 

Laboratory and demonstration fees, when required, are to be 
paid in addition to the regular tuition fee. 

For additional information in regard to expenses see pages 47 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
The courses of instruction are arranged to meet the wants of 
several classes of students. In a general way, they may be classified 
as preparatory courses, special or technical courses, collegiate courses, 
and graduate courses. The preparatory courses are designed to aid 
students who, for any reason, desire to review their preparatory 
studies before entering upon regular university work. The special 
or technical courses are intended to aid teachers, lawyers, and phy- 
sicians in actual practice. The collegiate courses are for students reg- 
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nlarly matriculated in the Uoiveraily, and for such other persons, 
properly qualified, as wish to become candidates for a. degree ; under 
the conditions stated below these courses may be counted toward 
satisfying the degree requirements. The graduate courses are given 
under the direction of a committee of the Administrative Council of 
the Graduate School. They are open to graduates of any reputable 
college or university who, in the judgment of this committee, are 
competent to enroll for a higher degree. In addition to the graduate 
courses regularly announced, work along special lines is arranged 
by the several professors to meet the needs of individual students. 

The courses offered for the session of igos, with the names of 
the instructors, so far as arranged at the time of printing this Cal- 
endar, are enumerated intbe following schedules: 



I. DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS 

In the descriptions of courses here given, the terms two hours, 
four hours, six hours, etc., indicate the amount of credit assigned to 
the course. If no mention of hours is made, it is understood that 
the course is not entitled lo credit toward a bachelor's degree. 

Each full course of Study, except when otherwise specified, com- 
prises thirty lessons, one hour each day for five days in the week. 

The right is reserved to withdraw any course not taken by at 
least five students. 

GREEK 

1, Rapid Reading Course in Homer's Iliad. Two hours. Dr. 

Stuart. 
m. The same as Course 1, except that the requirements in transla- 
tion will be adapted to beginners. This course will be accepted 
as the equivalent of the University entrance requirement in 
Homer. Dr. Stuart. 

2, Xenophon and Greek Prose Writing, Two hours. Dr. Stuart. 
Course 2 meets the entrance requirement in Xenophon and 

Greek prose writing. 

3. Teachers' Course in the Anabasis. Tivo hours. Dr. Stuabt. 

4. Comparative Studies in the Greek Drama. The Antigone of 

Sophocles and the Medea of Euripides. Tuio hours. Dr. 
Stuart. 

LATIN 

1. Beginning Latin. Double Course. Dr. Meader. 

2. Latin Writing. Translation of English into Latin, with rapid 

review of the Latin grammar. Dr. Meader. 

3. Caesar's Gallic War. Dr. Meadef. 

4. Roman Constitutional History and Provincial Administration. 

Two hours. Professor Dkake. 
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Roman Literature. Two hours. Profeasor Dbake. 
Rapid Reading of Easy Latin. Two koKrJ. Professor Drake. 
The Latin of the Secondary Schools. Lectures. Two hovrs. 
Professor Kelsev. 



Beginners' Course. See Department of Engineering. 
Modem Prose. Rapid Reading. Two hours. Assistant Profes- 
sor Effinger. 



GERMAN 
Modern Prose. Two houri. Dr. Ploken. 
German Conversation. Two hoi 
German Composition. Advance 
Professor Hildneh. 



Advanced Course in German Composition, or Essay-writing. 

Two hours. Assistant Professor DiEKHorF. 
Goethe's Dramas. Two kouri. Assistant Professor Hildhbr. 
Schiller's Dramas. Two hours. Assistant Professor Hildnbr. 
German Literature of the Nineteenth Century. Two hours. 

Assistant Professor Diekhoff. 
German Syntax. Two hours. Assistant Professor Diekhoff. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Outline History of English Literature. Two hoars. Assistant 

Professor Strauss. 
American Literature. Two hours. Assistant Professor SrsAtJSS. 
Shakespeare. Selected plays. Tteo hours. Assistant Professor 
Strauss. 

for craduates amd undergraduates 
Chaucer. Canterbury Tales. Two hours. Professor Dehmon. 



Dramatic History and Technique, with special reference to 
Shakespeare, his predecessors, and his contemporaries. Pro- 
fessor Deumon. 

RHETOR?C 
r. Practical Composition. Two hours. Mr. Morrill. 
'. Theoretical and Practical Studies in Description and Narration. 

Two hours. Mr. Morrill. 
1. Advanced Studies in Structure. Two hours. Mr. Thomas. 
'. Studies in the Theory of Style. Two hours. Mr. Thomas. 

ELOCUTION AND ORATORY 

Exercises in Vocal Culture. ElemenlB of quality, force, pitch, 

and time. Two hours. Professor Troeelood. 
Shakespearean Reading. Two plays. Two hours. Professor 
Thueblood. 

HISTORY 
General History of England. From the accession of Henry VII 
to the end of the Stuart dynasty. Two. hours. Assistant Pro- 
Colonial History of the United States. Two hours. Dr. Cor- 

The Civil War and the Period of Reconstruction. Two hours. 
Dr. COHWIN. 

PHILOSOPHY 



Introduction to General Philosophy, Lectures, reading, dis- 
cussions, written exercises. Two hours. Professor Lloyd. 
Problems of Human Conduct. Two hours. Professor Lloyd. 



Introduction to General Psychology. Text-book. Two hour 

Professor Rebec. 
Psycht)l<^y for Teachers. Two hours. Professor Rebec. 
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THE 8CIENCE AND THE ART OF TEACHING 

Principles of Education. Two hours. Professor Alqee. 

Introduction to the Philosophy of Education. Tvio hours. Pro- 
fessor Whitney. 

History of Education, Ancient and Mediaeval. Two hours. 
Professor Alger. 

Theoretical and Critical Ped^ogy. Two hours. Professor 
Whitnev. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Elements of Political Economy. Text-book and lectures. Tivo 

hours. Professor Taylor. 
Money and Banking. Text-book and lectures. Two hours. 

Professor Taylor. 
Theory of Annuities and Insurance. Two hours. Assistant 

Professor Glover. 
Course 3 is the same as Course 9 in Mathematics. 

MATHEMATICS 

Geometry. Preparatory course. Text-book : Beman and Smith's 

New Plane and Solid Geometry. Mr. Marshall. 
Elementary Algebra. Text-book: Beman and Smith's Elements 

of Algebra. Assistant Professor Glover. 
Trigonometry. Tejtt-book: Crockett's Plane Trigonometry. 

Two hours. Professor Mabkley. 
Algebra. Text-book : Wentworth's College Algebra. Two 

hours. Professor Mabkley. 
Analytic Geometry. Text-book : Tanner and Allen's Anaiytic 

Geometry. Four hours. Mr. Marshall. 
Geometry and Algebra for Teachers. Two hours. Professor 

Calculus. Text-book : Osborne's Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. Two hours. Professor BeMaN. 

Theory of Annuities and Insurance. Two hours. Assistant 
Professor Glover. 

Course g is the same as Course 3 in Political Economy. 

Mechanics. Elementary Course. Text-book : Ziwet's Theoret- 
ical Mechanics. Two hours. Assistant Professor Glover. 
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10. Differential Equations. Text-book: Johnson's Differential 

Equations. T-wo hours. Professor Beman. 

11. Projective Geometry. Two hours. Professor Mabkley. 

12. Theory of Functions. Two hours. Professor Mabkley. 

PHYSICS 

1. Physics for Admission to the University. Double Course. 

Text-book: Carhart and Chute's Physics. Mr. Henderson. 
J, Teachers' Course in General Physics. Lectures and recitations. 

Mr. Henderson. 

3. Laboratory Work. Two or three hours. Ui. Randall. 

4. Primary and Secondary Batteries. Lectures, recitations, labo- 

ratory work. Two hours. Dr. A. W. Smith. 

5. Elementary Lessons in Glass Blowing. Professor J. O. Reed 

and Dr. [{ahdall. 



Electrical Measurements. Laboratory work and 

Text-book: Carhart and Patterson's Electrical Measurements. 

Four hours. Dr. A. W. Smith. 
Laboratory Work in Heat. Two hours. Dr. Randall. 
Advanced Electrical Measurements. Three hours. Dr. A. W. 

Smith. 
Sound and Other Oscillatory Phenomena. Lectures, laboratory 

work, and reading. Four hours. Professor J. O. Reed. 
±neory of Light. Text-book; Preston's rAcofy 0/ Ligfti. Four 

hours. Professor J. O. Reed, 



II. Advanced Work in Light. Text-book: Mann's Advanced 
Optics. Two hours. Professor J. 0. Reed. 

13. Advanced Work in Sound. Laboratory work and reading. Two 
hours. Professor J. O. Reed. 

CHEMISTRY 

1. General Inorganic Chemistry. Lectures and recitations. Four 

hours. Mr. Higley. 

2. Laboratory Work in General Inoiganic Chemistry. Two, three, 

or four hours. Dr. Hale. 

3. Qualitative Analytical Chemistry. Laboratory work and reci- 
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Analysis. Lectures and 
Four to six hoHTt. Dr. F. L. Diinlap, 
6. Organic Chemistry. Lectures and recitations. Tuio hoars. 
Professor Gouberg. 



. Advanced Quantitative Analysis. Five hours. Dr. F. L. Dos- 

Organic Preparations. Laboratory work and reading. Trvo to 

four hours. Mr. Cone. 
Organic Analysis, Analysis of oils, soaps, fals. waxes, food 

stuffs, etc. T-a-o to six hours. Dr. F. L. Dunlap. 
Recent Theory bearing upon Analytical Chemistry. Lectures. 

One hour. Mr. Smeaton. 
Elementary Theoretical and Physical Chernistry, Lectures and 

recitations. T-wo hours. Assistant Professor Hulett. 
Laboratory Work in Elementary Physical Chemistry. Two 

or four hours. Assistant Professor Hwlett and Mr. Duschak, 
Theory and Practice of Exact Measurements. Two hours. 

Assistant Professor HtiLETT. 
History and Development of Chemical Theory. Two hours. 

Mr. HiGLEY. 

German Scientific Reading. Two hours. Mr. Hicley. 

PHARMACY 

Theory and Practice of Pharmacy. Experimental lectures, reci- 
tations, and laboratory work. Mr. Blome. 

Pharmacognosy, Materia Medica, and Therapeutics. Lectures 
and recitations. Mr, Bloue. 

GEOLOGY 

Elementary Geology, Lectures and field 
Assistant Professor Kkaus. 



General Botany. Lectures and laboratory work. Two or four 
hours. Dr. Burns. 

Teachers' Course in Field Ecology, Lectures, laboratory and 
field work. Two or four hours. Dr. Burns. 

Teachers' Course in Methods and Technique. Lectures, confer- 
ences, laboratory work. Dr. Pollock. 

General Biology (botanical). Two hours. Dr, Pollock. 

Plant Disease. Lectures and laboratory work. Two or four 
hours. Dr. Pollock. 



6, Advanced Course in Ecology. Tmo or four hours. Dr. Burns. 
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?. Research. Two or four hours. Dr. Burns. 

8. Inde[>endent Work in Plant Pathology. Credit arranged. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING 

1. General Gymnastics and Physical Training. Dr. Mav. 

2. Corrective Gymnastics. Dr. May. 

3. Treatment of Emergencies. Dr. May. 

4. Anthropometry. Dr. May. 

5. Special Contest Exercises. Dr. Mav. 



n. DEPABTHENT OF EHGIHBEBIHG 



Beginners' Course. Four hours. Mr. Bikd. 
t. Beginners' Course. The equivalent of two hours of Course 
IS. Mr. BiKS. 

GERMAN 

Beginners' Course. Four hours. Assistant Professor Wait. 
■. Beginners' Course. The equivalent of two hours of Course u. 
Assistant Professor Wait. 

DRAWING 

is. Geometrical Drawing. Two hours. Mr. Wilson. 

4J. Free-hand Drawing (elementary). Three hours. Mr. WiLSOK. 

51. Descriptive Geometry. Text-book: Church's Descriptive Geom- 
etry. Four hours. Assistant Professor Goulding. 
14*. Stereotomy. Two hours. Mr. Wilson. 
16s. Free-hand Lettering. Two hours. Assistant Professor Gould- 

CIVIL ENGINEERING 

31. Graphical Analysis of Structures. Two hours. Mr. Tildeh. 
4*. Graphical Analysis of Structures (advanced). T^uo hours. Mr. 

St. Strength and Resistance of Materials. Three hours. Mr. Til- 
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31. Field Work in Camp. Mr. Heriick and assistants. 

Except by special permission of the Facirity this course is open 
only to students who are working for a degree in civil engi- 
neering. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
4s. Boilers. Steam Engines. Tiutj hours. Mr. Hiobie. 
gj. Power Measurements and Machine Testing. Laboratory work. 

Two hours. Mr. H:gbie, 
IIS, Steam Engineering. Laboratory work. Three hours. Mr. Hic- 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

46-i. Dynamo-Eleclric Machinery. Lectures, recitations, laboratory 
work. Fovr hours. Mr, Bailev and Mr. MobehouSe. 
Course 4b-s is designed primarily for students in the Department 
of Engineering, but is open to other students in the Summer 
Session, with permission of the instructors in charge. 

MINERALOGY 

I.;. Elementary Mineralogy. Lectures and laboratory work. Two 

hours. Assistant Professor Kr*us. 
2S. Determinative Mineralogy. Field excursions and laboratory 

work. Two hours. Assistant Professor Kkaus. 
3s. Graduate Course. Assistant Professor Kraus. 

METALLURGY 



SHOP PRACTICE 

The courses in shop practice are under the direction 01 
W. L. MiCOETT, Superintendent of Shops, aided by competent ; 
ants in the several lines of work. 

la-s. Carpentry. Two hours. 

ib-s. Pattern Making. Two hours. 

xa-s. Blacksmithing. Two hours. 

Sa-s. Foundry. Two hours. 

4a-s, Machine Shop. Three hours. 

46-1. Machine Shop. Advanced Course. Tvia hours. 

Sa-s. Instrument Making. Specialty designed for teachers of si 
or students preparing to teach science. Two hours. 
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m. DEPASTMEHT OF UEDICINB AUD SUSGBKY 
MEDICINE 

I of the Slomach. Professor 



Clinical Surgery. Professor N*nchede. 
Demonstration Course in Surgical Ted 
Professor Nancbede. 

GYN/ECOLOGY 

Clinical Gynecologic Diagnosis. Professor Petersoh. 



DISEASES OF THE MIND AND NERVOUS SYSTEM AND 
ELECTROTHERAPEUTICS 

1. Laboratory Course in Electrotherapeutics and Radiology. Mr, 

WlLLEV. 

2. Demonstration Course in Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 

System and Electrotherapeutics. Dr. Solis. 

3. Clinical Neurology and Psychiatry. Professor Hebdman and 

Dr. Klinguann. 

PATHOLOGY 
I. Laboratory Course. Professor Warthin and assistant. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
I. Laboratory Course, Mr. Nius. 

BACTERIOLOGY 
I. Laboratory Course. Mr. Levy. 

VERTEBRATE HISTOLOGY 
I. Laboratory Course. Dr. DeWitt. 



IV. DEPAKTHEHT OF LAW 

The brief courses given in the Summer Session are offered, not 
as, in any sense, the equivalent of the corresponding courses of the 
regular session, but as affording to persons who have previously 
studied the subjects a fitting review to prepare them to ask for 
advanced standing in the department; and as furnishing to persons 
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who are preparing to take examinations for admission to the bar a 
valuable drill on the fundamental principles of the subjects offered. 
The schedule of work is so arranged that no two exercises are 
held at the same hour. Each student is expected to take three hours 
a da; of class room work; and no student who has not previously 
studied law for at least ten months is allowed to take more Umd 

certificates of having spent at least ten months in the reading of 
law, may, upon application, receive special permission to take such 
work as (hey appear able to carry to advantage. 

Ad examination is held in each subject at the close of the course. 

The courses of study offered for the summer of 1905 are as 
follows : 

Agency. — Uechem's Oullines qrij Cates. Professor Goddard. 
Contracts. — Anson on Contracts. Professor Kjjowlton. 
Criminal Law. — Clark on Criminal Law. Professor Knowltoh. 
Criminal Procudure. — Gark's Crimirial Procedure. Professor BuH- 

Domestic Relations. — Tiffany on Domestic Relations. Professor 
Saog. 

Elementary Law. — Blackstone's Commenlaries, Books I, IL Pro- 
fessor Goddard. 

Real Property (Elementary). — Blackstone's CiMnmentariet, Book II. 
Professor Drake. 

Sales. — Tiffany on Sales. Professor Bates, 

Torts.— Cooley's Elements of Torts. Professor Bogle, 

BaHments and Carriers. — Goddard's Outlines and Cases. Professor 
Goddard. 

Bills and Notes.— Bigelow's Bills and Notes. Professor Bunker. 

Code Plesdii^. — Pomeroy's Corfe Remedies. Professor Bogle. 

Common Law Pleading. — Perry's Common Law Pleading. Professor 

Corporations (Private). — Text-book and Cases. Professor Bates. 

Damages. — Mechem'e Cases on Damaees. Professor Sace. 

Equity Jurisprudence. — Bispham's Equity Jurispnidence. Professor 

Equity Pleading. — Thompson's Equity Pleading. Professor Bunker, 
Evidence. — Greenleaf on Evidence, V(dume I. Professor Lane. 
Partnership. — Mcchem's Elements and Cases. Professor Sage. 
Quasi-Contracts. — Lectures and Cases. Professor Knowlton. 
Real Property (Advanced). — Professor Bates. 
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Credit Toward ' Graduation 



EXAMINATIONS 



Every student desiring credit toward graduation for work done 
I the Summer Session is required to pass examinations in the 



CREDIT TOWARD GRADUATION 

/. DepartmeHt of Literature, Science, and the Arts 

1. Credit toward graduation with the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
may be given to students regularly enrolled in the Summer Session, 
subject to the following rules and regulations: 

(a) No credit is given save for work that is similar in kind to 
courses that are regularly offered in the department. 

(6) Credit is given only for full courses of five hours a week for 
the session, or multiples thereof. Exceptions to this rule may be 
made in the case of laboratory courses. 

(c) The credit to be given for a full course of five hours a week 
is tivo hours, and for the multiple courses in proportion. In some 
courses credit for three hourt or Ave hours may be given for pro- 
portional time and work. 

(d) No student can receive more than six hours of credit for , 
work done in any one Summer Session. 

(e) All credits are reported by the several instructors to the 
secretary of the executive committee immediately on the close of 
the session. 

2. In some of the subjects of study graduate courses are offered, 
which may be taken by students properly enrolled, and may be 
counted toward the requirements for a higher degree. Work o', 
this character is under the direction of a committee of the Admin- 
istrative Council of the Graduate School. 

//. Department of Engineering 

The Tegulations relating to the giving of credit in the Department 
of Engineering are substantially the same as those in force in the 
Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, as given above. 

///. Department of Medicine and Surgery 

Some of the courses offered are designed for graduates and 
advanced students only, and cannot be counted among the require- 
ments for graduation. Others are the equivalent of certain portions 
of the prescribed curriculum, and for these, when satisfactorily com- 
pleted, credit is given ; but no allowance for time can be granted 
for such work. No student, therefore, can shorten his prescribed 
term of residence in the University by attending the Summer Session. 
l8 
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ly. Deparlment of Law 

Credit in the regular Course of the department may be granted 
for subjects passed in [be Summer Session on tne following con- 
ditions ; 

The student desiring such credit must, when applying for admis- 
sion to the regular course, first present the required credentials and 
satisfy the Dean of the department as to his right to apply foi 
advanced standing in the second-year or the third-year class, under 
the regulations previously described (see page 210). He will then 
be given credit for the subjects passed in the Summer Session in 
which he would be entitled to ask for an ejcamination for advanced 
standing. Furthermore, the fegulations governing admission to the 
second-year class will be so far modified in favor of students in the 
Summer Session as to make twelve months of study, ten under a 
practicing attorney and two in the Summer Session, the equivalent 
of the fifteen months of study under an attorney required of other 
applicants. 

All students in the Summer Session are entitled to a certificate 
of attendance (see page 221). 
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List of Graduates of 1904* 



DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 

THE ARTS 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

amcs Gay Butler, as of the OasB ot 1861 - 1 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 



• Gertrude Mary Adams 
Earl Van Aldridge 
Esther Eveline Aldridge 
Esther Harriet Alexander, A.B., 

Hastings College 
Matilda Etoda Amberson 
+ Pearl Katheryn Archer 
Edith Irene Atkin 
tLouis Bennett Austin 
Kittle Avery 
Cornelius K. Baarman. A.B., 

Hope College 
Franc May Bailey 
Lucile Bailey 
Lena Amelia Barber, B.S.. 

Adrian College 
Florence Berenice Barnes 
tAlbert Bauinan 
Albert Crum Baxter 
t Robert Hause Beach 
George Wilson Beadle 
Angle Maria Beckwith 
Nellie Irene Beebe 
tGlenn C. Beechler 
Frederick Beeket 
Grace MitcheU Bell 
Neil Isaac Benttey 
Minnie Ethel Pratt Berry 
Grace Darling Bissell 



Divie Bethune Duflield Blain 
Richard Arthur Bolt 
Isabel Louise Bradley 



imhall 



Eliii 
Aim: 

Bertram Boyd Brown 
Grace Enos Brown 
Mabel Delia Brown 
Mat tie Maude Brown 
Maude ingersoU Brown 
James Lisle Bruce" 
John R, Bnimni 
Eugene Taylor Brunson 
Joseph Laurence Burd 
Mary Burr 
Fred Burton 
Ralph Starr Butler 
Lavilta Heacock Campbell 
Anna Crosby Cawley 
Uroy William Childs 
Mary Christine Christopher 
+ Allan Charles Qapp 
Arabel Wilson Qark 
B. Mil bum Qark 
Geneive Worthington Clark 
Martha Canfield dark 
Hugh Wallace Oarke 
Arthur Brotks Clawson 
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Graduates of 1904 



Herbert Everett Coe 

tLuIu Cone)' 

John Leonard Conger 

Charles Wilfori Cook 

Emma Faith Cooper 

Leigh Guillot Cooper 

Florence Mary Cotton 

Mary Belle Coi 

Oyde Finnan Craig 

William Dickinson Cramer 

t Belle Honey Croarkjn 

Lconore Crowell 

Cleora CummingB 

Leila Blanche Cnrrie 

t George Herbert Curtis, A.B., 

Albion College 
Agnes Eteanore Densmore 
Ida Altnirall Dibble 
Ruth May Dietz 
Florence Gertrude Dillon 
Wesley Hugh DuBois 
Minnie Duensing 
Qara Belle Dunn 
Lionel Herman Duschak 
Grace Louise St. John Eaton 
Charles Wallis Edmunds, M.D. 
Merrick Knight Edwards 
Sarsb Elizabeth Edwards 
Abigail Mabel Ely 
Blanche Earle Enyart 
Charles Fay Erwin 
Henry Parsons Erwin 
tWilliam Andrew Ferguson 
Sedona Lenora Fesenbeck 
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Robert Roland Finster 

Ida Marie Fischer 

Jennie Deyarmon Fisher, Ph.B., 

De Patiw University 
Ora Emelyn Follett 
Grace Mary Forster 
Lewis Lovatus Forsyth e 
Squire Fouch 
Antonia Louise Freeman 
Earl Hazeltine Frothingham 
Emma Ellen Puhrman 
Wilbur Newton Fuller 
Dora Inez Gage 
Blanche Gardner 



Charlotte Gcrken 
tLIoyd Alonio GifFord 
Emma May Goodrich 
Marion Goss 
Janet Galbraith Goudie 
Myron Herbert Gray 
lEarl Ralph Lamont Gregg 
Jeanette May Gridley 
Olive May Gwynne 
Ray nor Bessac Haeussler 
Florence Josephine Hagle 
Minnie Olivia Hall 
Ernest Milton Halliday 
tjames Floyd Halliday 
Sarah Sager Hardy 
Charles Leroy Haipham 
Harriet L' Eclair Harrington 
Helen Amalia Hathaway 
Wilfrid Henry Haughey, Jr. 
Julia Anna Haynes 
Nellie Fern Haynes 
Lilian Matilda Headsten 
Mary Elizabeth Hedden 
William Henry Hedgea 
Gertrude Mary Heery 
John Heltman, Ph.C, B.S. 

[Phar.l 
Charles Aimer Hetsell 
Mary Bartron Henderson 
Louise Fasquelle Hennequin 
Grace Atlena Hills 
Hermann Johann Hilmer 
Elizabeth Alice Hinchey 
Flora Annis Hodge 
Mary Cooley Horton 
Harvey James Howard 
•Marion Livingston Hubbard 
Walter Fred Hunt 
Ruth Agnes Hyde 
Caroline Louise Jenks 
Lee Royal Jenney 
Ralph Edward Jenney 
Laura Beatrice Jones 
Sara Grace Jones 
Grace Kaiser 
Wilhelmina Kaiser 
Sarah Lorilla Kanoute 
Nelson Austin Kellogg 
Edith Wilmer Kinnaa 
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Marjorie Kinnan 
Allen Marshall Kline 
Don DeWitt Knapp 
Matthew Kollig 
Lewis Ellen KoUock 
James Joseph Krouier 
Loui»e Lamb 
Austin Lloyd Lathen 
Edith Alice Lewis 
Joseph Marvin Lewis 
Mabciie Lignian 
Ray Dudley LiUie 
Albert Edwsrd Lucius 
Herbert Galen Lull 
James Duncan Knapp Lyman 
Angela Ida Uaas 
Eleanor Grace Mabley 
Sarah Drake McAlvay 
Gerald McCoy 

Roderick Duncan Mac Don aid 
Kate WiUatd McGraw 
Fraley McMillan 
George Arthur Malcom 
HertTian William March 
tStephen Codding Mason, Jr. 
Catharine Ellen Maxwell 
Erie Gray Meek« 
Emma Mel in 
Mark Neal Mennel 
EUis LeRoy Michael 
Lewis Sco£eld Miner 
William Daniel Moriarty 
Robert Porter Moraman 
Ward Davis Morton 
Joseph Eugene Murphy 
Louise Churchill Nichols 
Effie May Niles 
Zayda Ruth Noe 
Roscoe Charles Ulmsted 
Gertrude Esther Palmer 
Leigh G. Palmer 
Edward Foster Parker 
Albert H. Parks 
Mabct Edith Holmes Parsons 
Frank Oeveland PenneH 
William Jonathan Pennock 
Roiilla Amelia Peters 
John Hibbard Pettis 
Anna Elicabetii Finney 



Preston B. Plumb 
Genevieve Williams Purmort 
Haiel Grace Putnam 
Sophia Roaetta ReGor 
Ethel Josephine Rice 
William Brownell Roberson 
Thomas Brockway Roberts 
Norman Meldrum Robertson 
Robert Millar Robinson 
Clara Roe 
Jessie Estelle Rood 
Mabel Maria Rood 
Gertrude Louise Roper 
Bertha Rosenthal 
Maurice Edgar Rosenwasser 
Margery Schecl Rosing 
James Emmet Russell 
tHarold Walter Ryland 
Claire Mabel Sanders 
Amy Eleanor Savage 
Fay Catharine Schneider 
Walter Edward Schroeder 
Howard Lesher Scbug 
Howard Jackson Seymour 
Wilfred Byron Shaw 
Angeline Sherwood 
Madge Genevieve Sibley 
Thomas Allan Sims 
Elisabeth Ethel Sinclair 
Charles Albert Sink 
Eva Lenore Smith 
Frank Robert Spencer, M.D. 
Helen Jane Spier 
Sara Belle Spore 
Claude Maurice Stafford 
Clara Emma Stanton 
Helen McClure Stevens 
Mary Christina Stewart 
Lotta I^ne Stiles 
Franc Stone 
Willis Gordon S toner 
Henrietta Gibbon Stratton 
Arthur Floyd Strom e 
Ralph Howard Struble 
Myra Chase Sturgis 
Everett Marlin Sweeley 
George Philo Sweet 
Earle Reed Swift 
David William Thomas 
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Samuel Emoiy Thomason 

Elizabeth Lockwood Thompson 

Harriet Waterbury Thomson 

Homer Smith Toms 

Frederick John Sherman Tooze 

Nelson Elbridge Tousley 

Luella Townley 

Ora Travia 

Esther Moaa Treudley 

Bessie Alfaretta Trollop* 

Albert LeRoy Turner 

Bertha Adams Tuttle . 

George Uihtein 

Louisa Amelia Van Dyke 

Nellie Louise Van Volkenburg , 

Martin D'Ooge Verdier 

Charles Bruce Vibbert 

Zaidee Belle Vosper 

Bess May Vrooman 

Elsie Mae Wagner 

Guy Leslie Wait 

Dell Warner Ward 

Lura All en a Warner 



Orie Elmer Wasson 

John Edward Watkin 
John Wright Watling 
George Nathaniel Watson 
John Vincent Weadock 
tMontgomery Webster 
Inis Harriet Weed 
Walter Samuel Weeks 
Faye Irene Whitman 
Mary Ross Whitman 
Georgia Griffith Whitmore 
Georgiana Wiggins 
Verna Eugenia Williams 
Gertrude Ethel Wilson 
Gwenllian Gwladys Wilson 
Emily Porter Wolcott 
William Henry Woodley 
Herbert HoUings worth Woodrow 
James Anderson Work, Jr. 
Harry Ralph Wormley 
Rosabelle Veda Wykoff 
Grace Evelyn Yerkes 293 



MASTER OF SCIENCE 



Clyde Leavitt, A.B, 



MASTER OF SCIENCE 



Karl Wilhelmj Zimmerschied, 



MASTER OP ARTS 



CaiJ. 



■ Colleg 



Mollie Drew Butts, A.B. 
Erie Elsworth Oippinger, . 
Frank Lawrence Cooper, B, 
tCalvin Olin Davis, A.B. 
Carl Conrad Eckhardt, Ph.B 

Ohio State University 
Ralph Henry Elsworth, A.B 
Frances Williams English, I 

Greenville College, A 



Nellie May Hamilton, A.B. 
William D. Henderson, A.B. 
Laura Emma Hoffman, A.B.. 

Hiram College 
Richard Ray Kirk. A.B. 
Samuel Bovyer Laird, A.B. 
Frank Myers Longanecker, A.B.. 

Hiram College 
(Beatrix Kate Mary, A.B., 

Olivet College • 
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tHoward Daniel Minchin, I 
t Lyman Foote Morehouae, I 
Artios Dio Nye, A.B., 

Baldwin University 
Genevieve Delony O'Neill, / 
Roy Romanzo Peck, A.B. 
Luis Marino Perez, A.B. 
Oliver Winfred Perrin, A.B. 
Candace Wilcox Reynolds, P 

Olivet College 
Edward Hildreth Ryder. A. 



DOCTOR OF SCIENCE 
Frederick Amos Baldwin. A.B., M.D. 

DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 



Philip Louis Schenk, A.B. 
Frederick William Scliule, Jr., 
B.S., University of iViscon- 

' Manson Alexander Stewart, A.B. 
Donald Qive Stuart, A.B. 
Zaida Elvira Udell, A.B. 
John G. Winter, A.B., 

Hope College 
William Robitis Wright, A.B. 33 



Harriet Williams Bigelow. A.B., 

Smith College 
Frank Arthur Bohn, Ph.B., 

Ohio State University 
Alphonso Morton Qover. B.S. . 
Lewis Ralph Jones, Ph.B. 



Adoniram Judson Ladd. A.M. 
Ward J. McNeal, A.B. 
Edgar Nelson Transeau, A.B.. 
Franklin and Marsltall Col- 



DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 



■ Vernon Claude Woe 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 



William Henry Allen, Jr. 
David Homer Clary 
Myron George Doll 
Lester Kirchbraun 



Harris Phelps Ralston, A.B 

William Seymour 

Alfred Holmes White, A.B. 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 



George Wilsey Blackinlon 
Eugene S. Brewer 
Henry Joseph Clemens 



Alfred Carrel Finney 
Robert Stephenson Fleshiei 
Earl Andrew Forknet 
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Harry A:vin Harris 
Edward Lawrence Hogan 
Clarence Lloyd Keller 
Oscar Franklin Mead, B.S., 

Michigan Agricultural Col- 



Hat 






t Howard Montague 



Jobn Harris Mustard 
George Garrett Thompson 
Oswald William Visscher, A. 

Hope College, A.E. 
William Thomas Walker, Jr. 
Otto Christian Walther 
Edward August Weiland 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 



Egmont Benjamin Arnold 
Bert Wise Bacbtel 
Walter Aldricb Barrett 
George Wilsey Blackinton 
• James Frederic Bourquin 
Grant David Bradshaw 
Carl TaJcott Cotter 
Allan Theodore Dusenbury 
Earl Alpheus Finkbeiner 
David Rosa Fraser, Jr. 
Charles Arthur Fuller 
Thomas Griswold Gale 
John Antony Garrett 
George Woodbury Giikey 
Arthur Crandell Green 
Mark Harris Gregg 
Morris Albert Hall 
William ManviHe Hogle 
Arthur Holmes 



Walter Francis Kneip 
James Eliiott McAfee 
William Coryell McBain 
Henry Eggleso McDonnell 
Jobn Royal MansReld 
Walter Babcock Perry 
Jesse Towsley Pratt 
Lewis Chubb Rogers 
Sydney Rumney Russel 
Morris Henry Stimson 
' Charles Roscoe Swineford 
Robert Richardson Thomson 
John Sherrerd Tyler 
Ralph Aaron Vail 
William Thomas Walker, Jr. 
Edward Northam Walton 
Charles Albert Waring 
Edward August Weiland 3 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 



(IK CI 

Santiago Artiaga 

John Rogers Bartletl 

Carroll Biggs 

Valreen Colin Campbell 

John Knox Cochran 

William George Cook 

George Alkmaar Cunningham 

Geirit Cornelius Dooge 

Benjamin Douglas, as of the 

Gass of 1882 
Harry Pine Drake 
Frank Collins Emerson 
John Edward Evans 
Herbert Spencer Graver 
Bertram V. B. Hall 



Rolland Servis Hall 
Max Philip Heavenrich 
Harold Hooker 
Samuel Homer 
William O. Houston 
Cortes Johnson 
Harlow Lewis 
Fred Mussey McLean 
William Joseph Matthews 
William Burgess May 
William Clyde Mundt 
tLeon Alfred Paddock 
Birtram Willard Ranson 
Jobn William Seens 
Carl Hamlin Smith 
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Walter Pearce Stine 
Juan Felix Roura Tecson 
Donald Cramer Waite 
John Arnon Whiting 



t Carlos Arthur Williston 
Jease Clark Wright 
Arton Emory Yokom 



MASTER OF SCIENCE 

Austin Perry Biggs, B.S. George Grant, Jr., 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 



MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

William Lincoln MiggeH, B.S. 

CIVIL ENGINEER 



DEPARTMENT OF M€DICINE AND SURGERY 
DOCTOR. OF MEDICINE 



Edward William Adam son 
Axee] Engelbert Anderson 
Edward M. Anderson, A,B„ 

Williams College 
Kathleen Anderson 
Abel James Baker 
David Elijah Beardsley, A.B. 
Arthur King Bennett 
Charles Lenzo Bennett 
Adolphus Lyman Biggs 
Thomas Francis Birmingham 
Ernest Brennan Bradley, A.B., 

Kentucky University 
Stephen Dolphard Braieau 
Dexter Alvin Buck 
William Henry Buskirk 
William Garretson Carfaart, A.B. 
Arthur Julius Carlson 
Addison Bertram Qifford, A.E., 

Western Reserve University 
Otis Merriam Cope, A.B. 
Charles Vernon Crane 
William Henry Crede 



John Hunt Crosby, A.B. 
Irving John Cross, A.B.. 

Oberlin College 
Jenny English Crozier 
Qara Marie Davis, A.B. 
John Joseph Donoghue 
Phebe Van Vlack Doughty, A.B 

Vassar College 
Guy Melville Ehinning 
Ward Ellis 

William Henry Enders 
Curtis Alban Evans, A.B. 
Eatl Harland Foust 
Cyrus Bunting Gardner 
William Oement Gibson 
Edward Chace Greene, A.B.. 

Vale University 
Willard Parker Greene 
Cyril Herbert Haas 
William Worth Hale 
Elizabeth Adams Hawley 
Samuel Reese Haythom 
Herman Augustus Helming 
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Charles Markhara Hensley 
Lewis Stacks Hodges 
Emile Cyrus Houle 
Maro Fredd Hunn 
Samuel Khacher Jamgotchian 

A.B., Central Turkey Col- 
Fred Andrew Johnson 
Roy Howard Johnson, A.B. 
Harnson WUliam Jones 
Charles Floyd Jump 
David Maurice Kane 
Charles Edgar Keelec 
Guy Charles Keller 
Lee Ear) Kelsej 
William Harrison Kennedy 
Mary Augusta Killeen 
Carl John Larson 
Clyde Archie Leonard 
Iva May Lickly 
Stellar Rudolph Light 
Jesse Duriand Mars 
Albert Harvey Miller 
Owen Joseph Mink. A.B. 
James Frederick Munson. A.B. 
Norman Dwight Murphy 
Byron Deloss Niles, A.B.. 

Olivet College 
Harry Montgomery Nuttall 
Lydia Marian O'Harrow 
Christopher Gregg Parnall, A.B. 
Alex H, Pearson 
Elsie Seelye Pratt, B,L., 

Smith College 
HarcDurt Hayden Ptolemy 



Roy Woodney Quick 
E'lias Wilber Reed, B.S., 

Kaiiiai Agricultural College 
George Girard Richards 
Bertolet Perry Rosenberry 
Mary Louise Rosenstiel 
Augustus Henry Halyard Roth. 

A.B. 
Guy Victor Rukke 
Walter Abner Scott 
George Arthur Seybold 
Francis Marion Shook 
Harold Leon Simpson 
William Barton Skelton 
Frank William Smithies 
Charles Delos Stofei 
Albert Edward Stripp 
Charles Theophile Sturgeon 
Earle Reed Swift, B.S„ 

Olivet College 
Charles Frederick Tenney, Jr. 



t Thomi 



, B.S.. 



1 College 
Leland Herbert Tower 
William Philip Ultes, A.B.. 

IVillenberg College 
Elmer Carl Unckrich 
Don C, Uric 

John Walter Vaughan, A.B. 
Charles Christian Walker 
I Weirick 



1 Herber 



Weisi 



t Wilcox 
William Wesley Wright 
Alfold Elihu Wooster Yali 



DEPARTMENT OF LAW 



BACHELOR OF LAWS 



t Alexander Alia 
Edgar Rich Ailes 
Harry Albert Allen 
Andrew Frederick AUyn 
Curtis DeWitl Alway 
William Alfred Anderson, 

Kentucky University 
Henry Wood Axford 



David Alexander Badenoch 
Arthur Bailey, Ph.B., 
Colorado College 
Fred Alya Baker 
Wirt Barn b art 
Ortha Orrie Barr 
Roscoe Jerome Barrett 
Charles Stacey Bait 
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Graduates of 1^04 



Carieton Wood Benton 
Nathaniel George Berridge 
John ChcBter Bills, Pb.B. 
Edgar Marcus Blessing 
Herbert Ray Bliss 
Clarence Newton Boord 
Charles Orland Borst 
Raymond Edward Bowkley 
Francis Jacob Bowsher 
Ezra Brainerd, Jr. 
Frank Michael Brennan, A.B., 

Detroit College 
John Wesley Breining 
Charles Henry Britten ham 
Isaac Louis Brock 
tBenjamin Frsnhlin Brown 
William Cummins Brown 
Frank Nathan Burns 
Warren Booth Burrows 
James Oioton Byers 
Joseph Michael Callahan, A.B., 

St. Vialetir'i College 
Maurice Raymond Carter, Ph.B., 

Upper Iowa University 
Warren Norris Chase 
William Henry Harrison Clay- 
ton, A.B. 
Theodore Miles Clowes 
Edson W Coale 
James Milton Cobb 
Corie Cornelius Cobum 
Alexander Martin Cochrane 
Thomas Porter Miller Compere 
Harry James Compton 
Daniel Arthur Cook 
Frederick Charles Cook 
Charles Robert Coulter, A.B., 

Miami University' 
John Charles Davis 
Robert Bums Dawson, A.B. 
Edward Harris Decker 
James Herbert DeVine 
Margaret Noble Dickinson 
Irving James Dodge 
Edward Donnelly, A.B.. 

Vole University 
tFranltlin Roy Dove, B.L., 

Ohio Wesleyan University 
Roy Ralph Durham 



Charles Edward Dvorak, A.B. 
William Albert EWred 
David Booth Eppstein 
Lewis George Erb 
Uoyd Hugo Ericsson, A.B. 
Glenn Roy Qinton Paling 
Thomas LeBeau Fbkete 
Abram Henry Felker, A.B. 
Howard Malcolm Findley, A.B., 

Monmouth College 
Qarence Andrew Fisher 
David Beagle Fitch 
James Roy Fleming 
Frank Morrill Fogg, Jr. 
Harriet Freebey 
Willis Wells French 
Hugh Regnier FuUertoa, A,B., 

University of Illinois 
Nathaniel Fulton 
tCeorge Herman Gabel. B.L., 

University of Wisconsin 
Harry Conrad Gahn 
Matthew Henry Gait, A.B., 

Maryland Agricultural Col- 
Frank Short Gedney 
Fred Peter Geib 
James Henry Gernert 
Arthur Qarke Goldtrap 
Louis James Goodman 
Richard Cecil Goodspeed 
Otto Fairchifds Freene 
Louis David Greenfield 
George W. Gregory 
Milton Wayman Guy 
Walter Ferdinand Haass, LL.B., 

Detroit College of Law 
Archie Hahn 
John Austin Hall, A.B.. 

University of Kansas 
Charles Albert Hammond 
George Stewart Hanley 
Frank Bartlett Hannum 
Charles Melvin Harlan 
Robert Lee Harrod 
Marcus Reuben Hart 
Frank Hartman, B.S., 

IVilmington College 
Lynn Wallace Hathaway 
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Graduates of 1904 



Elim Jacobs Hawbaker 
Jared Waldo Hawkins 
Charles Howe Hayden 
Earl Heenan, A.B. 
Albert Heil 
James Buel Henry, B.S., 

Boston University 
Charles Hernett, A.B., 

Carleton College 
William Martin Hcston 
Leonard C. Hirsch 
tMicbael John Hobin 
Cornelius Hoffius 
Paul Sprenger Honberger 
Austin Edward Hooker 
Edward Hugh Horton, B.S., 

Buchlel College 
Herman H. Hovda 
Thomas BurlJson Hubbard 
Jessiah Ross Huffman 
Frank Myron Hugbson 
Cbarles Gammon Hnse 
Roscoe Burbans Huston, A.B. 
Emory James Hyde 
Eibert Vittum Ingersoll 
William Hannibal Jackson 
Thomas Johnson 
Harrison Johnston, Jr. 
tjohn James Keen an 
John Kiiskila 
Harry Mahlon Kimball 
Tunis Wyckoff Kimber 
Donald 'Franklin Kizer 
Fred Christian Klein, LL.B., 

Northern Indiana Lata 

School 
Fred Garfield IQine 
Walter Michael Krimbill 
James Knox Lauher 
Eugene Wright Lawton 
Frederick Leckie 
Walter Oark Lee, A.B., 

Yale Univertity 
William Baxter Lee, B.S., 

University of Tennessee 
Frederick August Lehman 
William Jacob Lehman, A.B. 
George Forrest Lewis 
t Thorn as Addis Lowery 



Johann Christof Kloppcnburg 
Lindhout 

George McCarty 

John Clarence UcClure 

t Cecil Guy McCollom 

Hugh Wilson McGill 

Dan Erie McGL^n, Ph.B., 

, Drake University 
Delos Harold Mclntyre 
Joseph Frederick Maguire 
fEdward James Marrinane 
' Charles Salmon Matthews, A.B. 
Guy Metcalf, A.B., 

Harvard University 
Frank Rudolph Meyer 
Charles Oliver Monroe 
Walter Ferguson Morrison, A.B., 

University of SVashingtoH 
Francis Thomas Nagorski 
Guy Percy Nevitt 
Louis Nockels 
James Rogers Offield 
tDonald Cornell Osbom 
Leon Edward Paige 
Charles Henry Pease 
t Eugene Edward Person 
tKannedy Loomis Potter 
Celsus Matthews Price 
Floyd Fosket Putman 
Frank Radlgan 
Prank Lewis Rain, A.B., 

University of Nebraska 
Louis Edward Rauch 
Hiram Brown Redford 
Mark Webster Reed 
Austin Lucius Richardson 
Ernest Richard Ringo 
Edwin Shepherd Ripley, A.B. 
Roy William Risley 
James D. Robinson, B.S., 

Upper Iowa University 
Morris John Robinson 
Clarence Sanford Roots 
Howard Bell Salot 
Charles Edward SandaM 
Wirt Ira Savery, A.B. 
Tillman Kulp Saylor 
Ralph Burton Scatterday 
Marvin John Schaberg 
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Graditates of 1904 



Daniel D wight SchutU, A.B. 
Eli Fowler Seebirt, A.B., 

iiotmt Union College 
Millard Algernon Seitz 
Prank Sylvester Senn 
Jay Convin Sexton 
Milo Barton Slick 
Edmund Mark Sloman 
Joseph Smith, LL.B., 

Central Univertity 
Charles Sumner Sollars 
Edward Sonnenschein 
tHoward Eastburn Spence, A.B., 

Monmouth College 
John Mickle Stager 
William Riley Stevens 
Etfaol Wilkes Stone 
Bernard Erbart Stoutemyer 
Daniel Stratton 
tEdwin White Sutton 
Charles Dana Symonds 
Oay TaHman, B.S., 

Michigan Agricultural Coll. 
tNathaniel Haws Tanner 
James Ed Thomas 
Frank Abner Thompson 
Howard Miller Thompson 
James Herbert Thompson 
Oscar Benjamin Tibba, A.B., 

Lincoln University 
Mfles William Townsend 



Harland Adams Trax, Ph.B., 

Bucknell Univertity 
Sanford Trippet, A.B., 



tLealie Ullrich, A.B 
Elbert Boynton Vander 
Ohio Wes- 



X Uni 






Franklin Allan Wag 
Robert Kelscy Walton 
Glenn Elum Warner 
Frank Robert Watson 
William Monks Webb. Ph.B., 

Mount Union College 
Burton Singley Wellman 
Walter Steadman Wheeler 
Milo Armstrong White, A.B. 
t Lester Cook Whitten, as of the 

Class of 1896 
Bernard Charles Wieck 
Herman Adolph Wieder 
Merlin Ludlow Wiley. A.B. 
Samuel Ritter Wilkeson 
William Kirlcwood Williams, 

A.B. 
Charles Tobias Winettar 
Edward WiHiam Wolfslyn 
Frank Edison Wood 
George Wallace Zinky 233 



MASTER OF LAWS 
George Wilbur Lindsay, LL.B., University of the South 



SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST 



Ambrosio A^uilar 

Herman Louis Becker, Ph.G., 

Detroit College 
Mabel Lucile Berger 
Linwood A. Brown. Phar. D., 

Louisville College of Phar- 



Rollin Harvey Cogswell 
Arthur Earnest Crippen 
Manuel Mario Guillermety 
Edward Henry Miller 
John Schell Wehrle 
Adolpb Ziefle 
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Graduates of 1(104 



BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 



Charlotte Gerken 
JohD Alvin Inmaa 
Barton Samuel -Knapp 



Rudolf Ernest Knapp 
James Seymour, Ph.C 
Homer Charles Washburn, Ph.C. 
6—16 



HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 
MEDICINE 
Ebenezer Payne, B.S., 



DOCTOR OF 
tWilliam Don Brooks 
Oscar Cornelius Dixon 
William Eck Doran 
Leon J. Gibson 
Corden Tborne Graham 
Awra Andrews Hoyt 
tCecH Jordan 
Gyde Allen Lown 
Harold Luce Lown 
Frederick Webster McAfee 
Ferdinand Claudius McCormick, 
M.D.,Nl>ri/iweslfm UnivtrHty 
Arthur Holmes Norton, A.B. 



Rhode Island Stale College 
Lutlier Peck, B.S., 

University of Maine 
Samuel Scbaefer, A.B. 
Howard Francis Schell 
James Wallace Sooy 
Charles Frederick Swift 
tWilliam George Weideman 
Virgil Lucius Weir 
George Pray Wincbell 
Augusta Genevieve White, B.S.. 

Bucknell University 22 



COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY 
DOCTOR OF DENTAL SURGERY 

fGrace Pearl Rogers 



lAdolph Henry Breitenwischi 
John Benedict Conlin 
Anna Dieterle 
tGuy Harry Dillon 
Rudolph Linton Gilkey 
Claude Emory Markey 
tGlenn Elder Morningstar 
John Austen Ogden 



t Arthur Finley Rowley 
tFrank Daniel Segur 
tLeon Audley Stebbins 
tHaygaioon Hagop Tashjia: 
A.B.. French-American 



HONORARY DEGREES 
MASTER OF ARTS 
Charles Lang Freer James Decker Munsoh 

Jesse Fonda Millsfauch Gershom Mott Williaus 4 

DOCTOR OF LAWS 
Charles Mills Gayley Lawrence Maxwell 

Fkederick Henry Gerrish Calvin Thouas 4 — 8 



Tot»I number of degrees conferred 



84s 
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Faculties and Students^ 



Department of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts 



FACULTY 

JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President 
•ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, M.D., LL.D. 
MARTIN L. D'OOGE, Ph.D., LL.D., D.Litt. 
ISAAC N. DEMMON, A.M., LL.D. 
ALBERT H. PATTENGILL, A.M. 
WOOSTER W. BEMAN, A.M. 
VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D.. M.D., LL.D. 
CHARLES S. DENISON, M.S., C.E. 
HENRY S. CARHART, A.M., LL.D. 
RAYMOND C. DAVIS, A.M. 
HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D., LL.D. 
RICHARD HUDSON, A.M., LL.D., Dean 
ALBERT A. STANLEY, A.M. 
FRANCIS W. KELSEY, Ph.D. 
OTIS C. JOHNSON, Fh.C, A.M. 
ANDREW C. McLAUGHUN, A.M., LL.B. 
ASAPH HALL, Jr., Ph.D. 
ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, C.E., LL.D. 
WARREN P. LOMBARD. A.B., M.D. 
JACOB REIGHARD, Ph.B. 
THOMAS C. TRUEBLOOD, A.M. 
JAMES A. CRAIG, Ph.D. 
J. PLAYFAIR McMURRICH, Ph.D. 
ROBERT M. WENLEY, Sc.D., LL.D. 
GEORGE HEMPL, Ph.D., LL.D. 
ARTHUR G. CANFIELD, A.M. 

followiog lists s dagper (t) preceding a student's nai 
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WILLIAM H. PAYNE, Ph.D., LL.D., D.Htt. 

FRED N. SCOTT, Ph.D. 

MAX WINKLER, Ph.D. 

FREDERICK G. NOW, Sc.D., M.D. 

EDWARD D. CAMPBELL, B.S. 

ALLEN S. WHITNEY, A.B. 

FILIBERT ROTH, B.S. 

G. CARL HUBER, M.D. 

FRED M. TAYLOR. Ph.D. 

ALEXANDER ZIWET, C.E. 

KEENE FITZPATRICK 

MOSES GOMBERB, St.D. 

GEORGE W. PATTERSON, Ph.D. 

FREDERICK C. NEWCOMBE, Ph.D. 

JOHN O. REED, Ph.D. 

ALFRED H. LLOYD, Ph.D. 

JOSEPH H. DRAKE, Ph.D., LL.B. 

MORITZ LEVI, A.B. 

WALTER DENNISON, Ph.D. 

EARLE W. DOW. A.B. 

LEWIS E. ALGER, Ph.B. 

JOSEPH L. MARKLEY. Ph.D. 

CHARLES H. COOLEY, Ph.D. 

GEORGE REBEC, Ph.D. 

EDWARD D. JONES, Ph.D. 

JULIUS O. SCHLOTTERBECK, Ph.D., Ph.C. 

S. LAWRENCE BIGELOW, Ph.D. 

PAUL R. DE PONT, A.B., B.S., Registrar 

JOHN A. FAIRLIE, Ph.D. 

WALTER B. PILLSBURY, Ph.D. 

JOHN R. EFFINGER, Ph.D. 

TOBIAS DIEKHOFF, Ph.D. 

HENRY A. SANDERS, Ph.D. 

CLAUDE H, VAN TYNE, Ph.D. 

JAMES W. GLOVER, Ph.D. 

LOUIS A. STRAUSS, Ph.D. 

ALFRED H. WHITE, A.B.. B.S. 

ARTHUR L, CROSS, Ph.D. 

JONATHAN A. C. HILDNER, Ph.D. 

GEORGE A. HULETT, Ph.D. 

EDWARD H. KRAUS. Ph.D. 

GEORGE O, HIGLEY, M.S. 

DAVID M. LICHTY. M.S. 

CLARENCE L. HEADER, Ph.D. 

WARREN W. FLORER, Ph.D. 

JOHN S. P. TATLOCK, Ph.D. 

JAMES B. POLLOCK. Sc.D. 

EWALD BOUCKE, Ph.D. 

WILLIAM H. BUTTS, A.M. 
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HUGO P. THIEME, Ph.D. 
ARTHUR W. SMITH, Ph.D. 
HARRISON M. RANDALL, Ph.D. 
FREDERICK L. DUNLAP, Sc.D. 
SAMUEL J. HOLMES, Ph.D. 
JOSEPH M. THOMAS, A.M. 
CARL E. EGGERT, Ph.D. 
DUANE R. STUART, Ph.D. 
RAYMOND PEARL, Ph.D. 
ARCHIE B. PIERCE, Ph.D. 
THEODORE R. RUNNING, Ph.D. 
JAMES E. DUERDEN. Ph.D. 
LOUIS C, KARPINSKI, Ph.D. 
LYMAN F, MOREHOUSE, A.M. 
PETER FIELD, Ph.D. 
EDWARD B. gSCOTT, M.S.- 
WILLIAM MARSHALL, M.S. 
MYRA B. JORDAN 
HELEN E. BROOKS, M.D. 
JOHN DIETEBLE, A.M. 
ALICE L. HUNT 
CARL F. A. LANGE, Ph.D. 
CHARLES A. DAVIS, A.M. 
CLARENCE B. MORRILL, A.M. 
JOHN W. SCROLL, A.M. 
GEORGE P. BURNS, Ph.D. 
CHARLES C. ADAMS, M.S. 
ROY R. PECK, A.M. 
HARRISON S, SMALLEY, Ph.D. 
GEORGE L. HAMILTON, Ph.D. 
WILLIAM J. HALE, Ph.D. 
RICHARD R. KIRK, A.M. 
RICHARD D, T. HOLLISTER. A.M. 
CHARLES P. WAGNER, Ph.D. 
WILLIAM D. HENDERSON, A.M. 
CALVIN H. KAUFFMAN, A.M. 
JOHN W. BRADSHAW, Ph.D, 



Other Initmclors and Assist 

LIONEL H. DUSCHAK, A.B. 
FRANCES J. DUNBAR, A.B. 
HOBART H. WILLARD, A.B. 
HERMAN W. MARCH, A.B. 
ALEXIS C. HOUGHTON 
PAUL E. DEMMLER 
LEE H. CONE. B.S. 
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FRANK B. MARSH, A.B. 
CHARLES B. VIBBERT, A.B. 
ALEXANDER L. TROUT 
WILLIAM D. McNALLY 
ALFRED DACHNOWSKI, A.M. 
SILAS F. SCOTT, Pu.C, B.S. 
DAVID J, LEVY, A.B, 
JOHN F. SHEPARD, B.S. 
EDWARD H. RYDER, A.M. 
BOYDEN NIMS, Ph.G. 
ADA L. WECKEL 
OSCAR H. WURSTER 
FREDERICK W. WILLARD 
CARL J. PATER 
JOHN F. EASTWOOD, Ph.D. 
ARTHUR B. CLAWSON, A.B. 
WILLIAM J. MARSHALL 
BERTRAM G. SMITH 
WILLIAM D. MORIARTY, A.B. 
ORA TRAVIS, A.B. 
NELSON F. MACDUFF 
LINWOOD A. BROWN, Ph.C. 
OSCAR A. EBERBACH 
CARLOS P. LONG 
HENRY H. ARMSTRONG, A.M. 
JOHN S. FOX, A.B. 
FRANK J. MELLENCAMP, A.B. 
JAMES F. HALLIDAY, A.B. 
ALLEN M. KLINE, A.B. 
JOHN F. PRESTON 
BURTON S. KNAPP, B.S, 
S. FRED EDWARDS, M.S. 
WALTER F. COLBY, A.B, 
JOHN G. WINTER, A.M. 



Special Lecturers 

FREDERICK J. TURNER, Ph.D. 
JOHN F. JAMESON, Ph.D., LL.D. 

ANDREW c. Mclaughlin, a.m., ll,b. 

ALFRED C. LANE, Ph.D. 
CARL C. PARSONS, A.B. 
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STUDENTS 
NAME GRADUATES' 

Henry Herbert Armstrong, A.B., 1901, A.M., 

1902, Holder of a Classical Fellovjship Ann Arbor 

Latin; Greek; Rpman Uw 
Cornelius K. Baarman, A.8., Hope College, 1903, 

A.B. 1904 Zeeland ^ 

Carrie Augusta Earden, B,S., Upper loTiia Uni- 
versity, 1895 Corvallis, Ore. 

Eogliah Literaturej Rhetoric; Aesttaetics 
Helen Louise Bishop, A,B., Vassar College, 1897, 

A.M., 1904 Detroit 

Latin; Gr«k; Rhetoric 
Geotgiana Cleis Blunt, Ph.B.. 1896, Ph.M., 1897 Ann Arbor 

Aesthetics; Metaphysics; Rhetoric 
Wesley Bradfield, A.B., Alma College, 1901 Decatur 

Botany; Forestry; Physialogical Botany 
^George W. Brail, A.B., Albion College, 1902 Concord 

European History; American Histoi*; Political Economy 
Charles J. Bready, A.B., Hillsdale College, 1900, 

A.B., Hope College, 1902 Hillsdale 

History; History of Philosophy; English Litecaluie 
Agnea Ewing Brown, B.S., University of South 

Dakota, 1900 South Bend, Ind. 

Rhetoric; Aesthetics; Ethics 
Onna Fitch Butler, A.B., 1897, A.M.,, 1901- /inn Arbor 

Latin; Roman Law; Greek 
James Allen Canby, A.B., Bethany College, 1896 Ann Arbor 

Ethics; History of Philoscphy; Sociology 
Prances Elizabeth Qarke, B.L., igoo Albion, N. V. 

Rhetoric: Anglo-Saxon; Acslhetics 
Arthur Brooks CSawson, A.B., 1904 Darlford, Wii. 

Zoology; Embryology; StatistKal Zoology 
Charles Robert Cobb, A.B., GreenvUle College, 

1903 Hastings 

Sociology; Political Economy; Pedagogy 
Walter Francis Colby, A.B., 1901 Hart 

Lee Holt Cone, B.S.^ Pomona College, 1901 Santa Ana, Cat. 

Organic Chemistry; Physical Chemistry; Physics 
John Leonard Conger, A.B., 1904, Holder of the 

Peter White Fellowship in American His- 
tory Hillsdale, la. 

American History; European History; Political Philosophy 
Charles WiHord Cook, A.B., 1904 Fenton 

Alfred Dachnowski, A.B., Taylor College, 1897, 

A.M., ibid., 1900, Holder of the Angeline 

Bradford Whittier Fellowship in Botany Ann Arbor 

Botany; Physical Chemistry; Philosophy 

•The principal sabjeils ol sludy pursued by candidates for an advancefl 
degree are indicated under their respective names; the auhject first named 
being the major study. 
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Hagopos Toros Daghistan, A.B., 1903 Boston, Mass. 

Frederic Wanen Darling, A.B.. Cornel J Univer- 
sity, igoz Buffalo, N. Y. 

Forest Management; Silviculture; ForcM Utilization 
Charles Albert Davis, A.B., Bowdoin College, 

1886, A.M., ibid., 1889 Ann Arbor 

BotiDr; Geology; Ecd^dgy 
Jean Dawson, A.B., 1902, A.M., 1903 Caro 

Zoology; Animal Ecology; Plant Ecology 
Mary Ellen Duffy, Ph.B., 1894 Ann Arbor 

Eiislisb Literature; Rhetoric; Autbetics 
Lionel Hennan Duschak, A.B., 1904 Buffalo, N. V. 

Robert Byms English, A.B., University of Roch- 
ester, 1896. A.M., ibid., 1898, Holder of the ■ 

Bnkl Classical Fellowship Buffalo, N. ¥. 

Latin; Greele; Ancient Philosophy 
Charles Henry Estrich, A.B., Ohio Wesley an 

University, 1900 Edon^ O. 

American History; European History; Political Institutions 
Earl Hazeltine Frothingham, A.B., 1904 Chicago, III. 

Forest Management; Silviculture; Forest Mensuration 
Adelaide Gemberling, A.B., 190a Ann Arbor 

Physical Chemistry; Physics; Mathematics 
Maudelle Margaret Gennonde, B.L., Ohio Wes- 

leyan University, 1899 Delaware, O, 

E^lish Literature; Rhetoric; Aesthetics 
Carrie May Gilpin, A.B., Albion College, 1904 Stanton 

English Utcnture; European History; Rhetoric 
James Floyd Halliday, A.B., 1904 Hudson 

American History; European Hislory; Sociology 
William D. Hetidetson, A.B., 1903, A.M., 1904 Ann Arbor 

Elcclro-chcmistry; Physical Chemistry; Physics 
Rufua Percival Hibbard, A.B., Williams College, 

1899, Holder of the Derler M. Ferry Botan- 
ical Fellowship Gloucester, Mass 

Botany; Morphology of Algae; Zoology 
George Oswin Higley, A.B., 1891, M.S., 1893 Ann Arbor 

General Chemistry; Physiology; Physiological Chemistry 
Gary LeRoy Hill, A.B., 1901 Chelsea 

Forest Management; SilvicnlCure ; Timher Physics 
Flora Elsie Hill, B.L., 1899 JWor^sde 

English Philology; Rhetoric; Aesthetics 
Walter Fred Hunt, A.B., 1904 Gtendale, O. 

Analytical Chemistry; Mineralogy; Commerce and Industry 
Genevieve Imus, A.B., 1903 Ann Arbor 

Organic Chemistry; Physical Chemistry; English 
Clara Octavia Jamieson, A.B., 1901 Ann Arbor 

Bolaoy; Zoology; Pedagogy 
Calvin Henry Kauffman, A.B., Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1896 Ithaca. N. Y. 

Plant Physiology; Mycology; Organic Chemistry 
Allen Marshall Kline, A.B., 1904 ElsU 

European Histoiy; American History i Political Science 
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William Jacob Lehman, A.B., igoi, LL.B., 1904 Adrian 
Political EconomT^ Finance; American Histoiy 

William Henry Lightstone, Jr., A.B., Miami Uni- 
versity, 1903, Holder of the Parke, Davis &■ 
Co. Fellowship in Chemistry Arkansas Cily, Kan. 

Mary Joy Lombard, B.I,., Norlhviestern Univer- 
sity, 1 90 1 ypsilanii 
German Literature; German Philology: French Literature 



Big Rapids 

European History; Political Inetltutioos; Sociology 
Vernon Griffith Mays, Ph.B., Albion College, 

1 894 Albion 

Pedagogy; Psychology; Sociology 
John Edward Mealley, B.S., Albion College, 1894 FlymOHlh 

American, History; European History; Political Science 
Frank John Mellencamp, A.B., 1903 Ypsilanii 

Physics; Mathematics; Analytical Chemistry 
Frank Benjamin Moody, A.B,. Bates College, 

1902 Portland. Me. 
Forest Management: Silviculture; Timber Physics 

Lyman Foote Morehouse, B.S. (E.E.), 1897, 

A.M., 1904 Ann Arbor 

Physics; MathematicB; Genera! Chemistry 

William Daniel Moriarty, A.B., 1904 Ann Arbor 

Rhetoric; English Literature; Aesthetics 

Marion Judith MouJton, A.B., Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, 1904 Hartford, Conn. 
General Chemistry; Zoology; Pedagogy 

Frances Elisatieth Nichols. A.B., Middlebury Col- . 

lege, 1900 Sudbury, Vt. 

English Literature; Philology; Rhetoric 

Mabel Edith Holmes Parsons, A.B., 1904 Ann Arbor 

Rhetoric; Aesthetics; Sociology 

Carl Safford Patton, A.B., Oberlin College, 1888 Ann Arbor 
Hebrew; Hellenistic Greek; Philosophy 

Allen Steele Peck, Ph.B- Union University, 

1903 Batavia, N. Y. 
Forest Management; Silviculture; Forest Mensuration 

^ Clyde Edwin Pickett, A.B., Hiram College, 1901 Ann Arbor 

EthKs; History of Philosophy; Sociology 
Arthur McBride Ransom, B.S., 1898, Alabama 

Polytechnic Institute, M.S.. ibid, 1899 Newnan, Ga. 

Analytical Chemistry; Organic Chemistry; Mineralogy 
Henry Jasper Richmond, A.B., 1902 Pontiac 

Latin: Greek Archseology; Pedagogy 
William Rinck, A.B., Hope College, 1900, A.B., 

1901, A.M., 1903 Holland 

James Marion Robb, A.B., Greenville College. ^ 

1899 Evansville, Wis. 

Mathematics; Physics 
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Alexander Grant Ruthven, B.S., Momingtide 

College, IQ03 Ruthnen, la. 

ZooIogTi Physiology; Physiography 
Edward Hildreth Ryder, A.B., 1903, A.M., 1504 Ann Arbor 

American History; European History; Political Economy 
Hideo Sakuma, Doihitha College Tango, lapan 

Finance; Political Ecooomy; Municipal Administration 
John William Seholl, A.B., 1901, A.M., igos Ana Arbor 

German Literature; Germanic Philology; General Linguistics 
Roda Selleck, A.B., 1898 Ann Arbor 

Latin; Greek; aassical ArchxoloEY 
John Frederick Shepard, B.S., 

University, 1901 Hi 

Psychology: Neurology; Philosophy 
Elisabeth Ethel Sinclair, A.B., 1904, Holder of 

the Newberry Classical Fellowship Pi 

Greek; Latin; Classical Archxology 
Durand William Springer, B.S., Albion College, 



Municipal Adminisfation; Commerc 


ial Law; 


Political Econon 


Carrie Lucile Stone, A.B., 1902 




Ann Arbor 


.Latin; Classical Archzology; Rnglisl 


1 Literat 




Ralph Howard Strable. A.B., 1904 




ypsilanti 


Physics; Analytical Chemistry; MatI 


hematics 




Ninosulce Tanaka, Peers College 




Tokyo, Japa 



; Intel 

Richard Ryan Thompson, A.E., South Western 

Baptist University, 1899 Martin, Tenn. 

French; Italian; Aesthetics 
Fred Alfred Tiedgen, A.B.. Olivet College. 1900 Dimondale 

Latin; Greek; Ancient Philosophy 
Orrin Edward Tiffany, A.B., 1895, A.M., 1896 Greenville, III. 

American History; Political Economy; Commerce and Industr^r 
Ole Tonning, A.B., Luther College, 1904 Decorah, la. 

German Literature; Germanic Philology; European History 



Victor Clarence Vaughan, Jr., A.B., 1900, M.D„ 

Hygiene; Bacteriology; Physiology 
Charles Bruce Vibbert, A.B., 1904 Detroit 

History gf Modem Philosophy;" Philosophy of Religion; Hebrew 
Lucia Isabelle Voorhees, A.B., 1902 ^"i ^rbor 

Bess May Vrooman, A.B.. 1904, Holder of the 
Elisabeth A. Rathbone Scholarship in Amer- 
ican History Dowagiac 
American History; American Literature; European History 

Guy Leslie Wait, A.B., 1904 Friendship, N. 

Latin; Greek; Ancient Philosophy 
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Joseph DeWitt Warn 

1903 

Forest Managemer.. 
Anson Harvey Washburn, A.B., Butkr College, 

,898 Petoskfy 

Latin: American History; Pedagogy 
Hobart Kurd Willard, A.B.. 1903 Chicago, III. 

Physical Chemistry; Organic Chemistry; Physics 
John G. Winter, A.B., Hope College. 1901, A.M., 

1904, Holder of a Classical Fellowship Holland 

Latin; Gteeli; Ancient Philosophy 
Loura Bayne Woodruff, A.B., 1895, A.M.. 1898. 

Haider of the Buhl Classical Fellowship Ann Arbor 

Latin; Greek Archeology; Ancient Philosophy 
Edmund John Zavilz, A.B., McMaster University. 

igoi Guslph, Ont. 

Forest Management; Silviculture; Forest Mensuration 

The following students, enrolled in the Department of MediciU' 
and Surgery, are also candidates for an advanced degree in th' 
Department of Literature. Science, and the Arts ; 

David J. Levy, A.B., 1902 Katamaioo 

Bacteriology; Physiological Chemistry; Hygiene 
Harry Norton Torrey, B.S., Knox College, 1900, 

Holder of the Rockefeller Fellowship in 

Bacteriology Creslon, la. 

Bacteriology; Hygiene; Phyaiologica] Chemistry 

UNDERGRADUATES* 



Arthur James Abbott 








Aim Arbor 


Caroline Farrand Bacon Abbott 


98 




Ann Arbor 


t George Fremont Ackley. c 




, s 




LitchHeld 


Elmer Adama 








• Scoltland, III. 


Ethel Alice Adams 




87 




Chicago, III. 


Vera Adamson 








Akron, 0. 


James Howard Agnew 




30 




Findlay, 0. 


•The figures in the column h 
of work taten by candidates fo 
current academic yeat, 1904-1905 


eide 


1 Credit i 


di 


ate the number of hours 


and 


SeMc 




to the b«inning of the 
hout conditions, or cred- 


ited, to them on advanced stam 




By an 




of work is meant the 




ek f 






ter. The letter S indi- 



fetter following the name, to-wit: t. Department of Engine ,. . 
partment of Medicine and Surgery; ;, Department of Law; p, School of 
Pharmacy; h. Homoeopathic Medical College; d. College of Dental Surgery. 
The letter following the name (without the dagger) indicates that the stu- 
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Ambrosio Aguilar, Ph.C. 
Thomas Negley Aiken 
Qara Augusta Albrecht 
James Frederic Alexander 
Herman Pouler Allen 
Hugh Pitzer Allen 
Mabel Emily Allen 
Maude Alene Allen 
Minnie Qeona Allyn 
Charles Wtlkins Ambrose 
Thaddeus Hoyt Ames, iii 
Eveline Louise Anderson 
Mary Elizabeth Anderson 
Nelson Reed Anderson 
Ralph Morrey Anderson 
Harry Horton Andrews 
Charles Sumner Andrus, I 
Charlotte Smith Angstman 
William Boden Anscomb 
Effie Jane Armstrong 
Eleanor Armstrong 
Harold Hunter Armstrong, ( 
Howard Goodell Armstrong 
June Maude Ashley 
Orah May Ashley 
Elsie Ellsworth Atkins 
Robert Francis Atkins 
Harry Roy Atkinson 
Sidney Major Auer 
Blanche Avery 
Jennie Marie Avery 
Frank Ayres 
Sarab Abigail Ayres 
Anna May Bacon 
Elma Bailey 
Lorin Harvey Bailey 
Alice Mary Baker 
Forrest Ray Baker 
Uoe D. Baker, Jr., m 
May Louise Baker 
Morell Brainard Bakei 
Warren Baker 
Bertha Jane Baldwin 
James Stanley Baley 
Jessie Ewing Bane 
Nina Gordon Bannister 
WillariJ Titus Barbour 
Mabel May Barker 
George Albert Barnes 



Detroit 

Tacotna, Wash. 

Grand Rapids 

Pontine 

Chelsea 

Bay City 

Kalamazoo 

Houston. Minn. 

Sidney, O. 

Portsmoalh, O. 

Bay City 

Orchard Lake 

Hastings 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Lapeer 



Ann Arbor 
Ithaca 



Cincinnati, O. 
Pontiae 
Three Rivers 
Indianapolis. Ind. 
Rahviay, N. }. 
Pontiae 
Ann Arbor 
Beloit, O. 
Grand Blanc 
Ripley, N. ¥. 
Spring Lake 
Bay City 
Hum, N. v. 
Chic, 



K III. 



Oxford 

Benton Harbor 

Detroit 

Ann Arbor 

ypsilanii 

Ann Arbor 

Howell 
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Mary Susanna Barnes 
Orlando Mack Barnes 
George William Barnum 
Rudolph Artillis Bartholoniew 
LeRoy Baumga 



Jar 



s Harvey I 



Ralph Waldo Bayley g 

Francis Ray Baylis 

Amos Llewellyn Beaghler i 

William Waite Beardsley 

Inez Bedel i 

Charles Leonard Bell 

Lucile Bell £ 

Leona Mary Belser 

Ralpb Beman 9 

Constance Bement 9 

Minerva Benjamin S 

Mabelle Marie Bennett, D.D.S. 6 

Daisy Ellen BenOliel 

Edward Munroe Benson 3 

Walfied Benson s 

Bessie Fidelia Bidwell 3 

Jean Farland Bilton 

Lester J. Binswanger 

Agnes Elgiva Bird 

Rollin Otis Bisbee ■ 1 

Russell Spencer Bishop 

Zella Slater Bissell 9 

Harold Biair 3 

Albert Stewart Blakely 

Howard Walter Blakeslee 4 

Glynn Farns worth Blancbard 5 

Martha Tarnsey Blati f 

tFrank Walker Bliss, e 3 

Guy Paul Bliss i 

Herbert Ray Bliss. LL.B. 

Webster Edwin Bliss i 

Zina Leigh Bliss, B.S., Kantas Slalc 

AgrKulluro! College 9 

Leigh Charles Bloomfield 9 

Ethyl May Blum ; 

Frank Bohr 3 

Jacob C. Blumer 

John Arthur Boice 2 

Bernice Louise Bond , 9 

George Samuel Bond, B.S., Earlham 

College, m 9 

Jay Follmer Bond 
Myrtle Grace Bond 6 



Valparaiso. lit 
Chicago, III. 
Oxford 



Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Detroit 

Traverse City 

Lapeer 

Highland 

Saint Joseph, Mo. 

Ann Arbor 

Fori Hope 

Flint 



Chic. 



, III. 



1 Arbor 
Shelbyville, Ind. 
Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor 



McFkirson. j 
Jackson 
Ann Arbor 
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89 Bremerhaven, 

Germany 
Grand Rapids 



Bessie Emily Bowman 
Grace Ntllie Bowman 
Ward Simon Bowman 
fGuy Bowser, e 
Francis Donald Boyei 
Lawrence Ray Boyer 
Mary Griffin Boyle 
Bemice Margaret Bradford 
Merle Harmon Bradisli 
Glenn Dan ford Bradley 
Alfred William Brandt 
Anna Braudy 
Rosa Braudy 
Eugenia Marie Bray 

Dora Bray man 
Cecilia Marian Brennan 
Page Morse Brereton 
Estelle Charlotte Briggs 
Helen Clara Briggs 
Larry Briggs 
Mabel Satterlee Briggs 
Beulah Evangeline Brigham 
Brcta Manning Brigham 
Lotta Belle Broad bridge 
Helen Hargrave Brooks 
Anna Broom hall 
Cornelius James Brosnan, I 
Alonzo Blaine Brower 
Alfred Orcutt Brown 
Frances Brown 
Harold Sigler Brown 
Henrietta May Brown 
Loretta Agatha Brown 
Margretta Cheeseman Brown 
Eyleen Mae Browne 
Julia Marion Brownell 
Ida Marie Brown rigg 
t William Benjamin Bryant, 
Mary Gertrude Buck 
Ernestine Louise Buckley 
Harold Norton Buckley 



Rockford. III. 
Dutath, Minn. 
Three Rivers 
Caledonia 
Goshen, Ind. 
Bradford. Pa. 
Miles 

Maple Rapids 
Bear Lake 

Kinderhook 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids 
Grosse Point 

Michigan City, Ind. 



Denv 



. Col. 



Toledo, O. 
Manton 
Lansing 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids 
Marine City 
Saginavi 

Dcmiagiac 
Dayton. O. 
Bloomington, III. 
Rockford, III. 
Brooklyn, N. V. 
Jackson 



Pontiac 
Kalamasoo 
Manistee 
Dayton, O. 
Pattt Pavi 
Detroit 
Conslan tinople, 

Turkey 
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Mildred Leab Bucks 
Olive Bucks 
Martha Nancy Bull 
Rose Emily Bunning 
Georgf Samuel Burgess 
John Edmund Burke 
Anna Mary Burkheisei 
Alberta Irene Bunneister 
William Henry Burmeistcr, m 
Florence Edna Burton 
Frederick Harrison Busby 
Alden Marland Bush, m 
Elizabeth Margaret Bush 
Guy Frederick Bush 
Howard J. Bush, m 
Fannie Grose Butler 
Louise Agnes Butler 
Archibald Drake Butterlield 
George Ernest Butterfield 
Isaac Lawrence ButceHield 
Anna Beaumont But: 
Ward Byers 
Kenneth James Byrne 
Rodger George CaJdwell 

Hugh Stone Calkins 
Raymond Mott Calkins 
Annie Hester Campbell 
Beth Bearing Campbell 
Charles Fuller Campbell 
Henry Munroe Campbell. Jr. 
Myrtle Pearle Campbell 
Annabel Carey 
Archibald Edward Carey, / 
Florence Amelia Carey 
Harare t Carey 
William Arthur Carlile 
Cora Louise Carlson 
Chester Sherman Carney 
Robert John Carney 
Kate Hanford Carpenter 
Floia Fay Carr 
Henrietta Carr 
Ella Carson 
Adeline Beulah Carter 
Earl Bowers Carter 
Katharine Blythe Carter 
Thomas A. Casey 
Bessie Cass 



Auro 



. III. 



Aurora, III. 
Rockford. III. 
Cleveland, O. 
Brighton 
Iowa Falls, la. 
Ypsilanti 

Chicago. III. 
Brie, Pa. 
Marshalllown, la. 
De.nver, Col. 



FenlOH 
Boston 
Marshall 
Grand Rapids 
Bay City 
Grand Rapids 
Jonesville 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Parkersburg, 

W. Va. 
Allegan 



Chic, 



o. III. 



Ypsilan 

Denver, Col. 

Cleveland, O. 

Detroit 

Foreslville, N. Y. 

Upper Sandusky, 0. 

Eastlake 

Lapeer 

Upper Sand>isky,0. 



Bay C 


ly 




Slurgis 






IVaski 


glon 


D. C- 


Sagina 


v,We 


sl Side 


Detroi 






Bay C 


ty 




Guthri 


. Ok 




Upper 


Sandusky. 0. 


AllanI 


, III. 




Washi 


gtoH 


D. C. 


Romeo 
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Isabella Alexandra Cass 
May Elizabeth Canehey 
Leon Leslie Cavlness 
Abigail Boothe Chandler 
Ivan Edgar Chapman. I 
Lulu B. Chase 
Archibald Lamont Chubb 
Henry Ward Church 
Ralph Edwin Church 
Thomas Clanccy 
Robert Henry Qancy 
Earle Hart Qapp 
Frank J. Qark 
Georgia Clark 
Herbert Watson Qark, / 
John Jerome Clark 
Lewis Carlile Qark 
Mary Ellen Oark 
Robert Watson Gark 
Lilian Evangeline G eve Ian 
Abby Willis Cobb 
Icy Ellen Cobb 
Jane Abigail Cochrane 
Laura Caroline Cochrane 
William Qark Cochrane, ( 
Isaac Stephen Coe 
Arthur Charles Cole 
Daniel Frederic Cole 
Albert Ralph Colgrove 
Mildred Irene Collins 
Vida Lucile Collins 
Ward Eugene Collins, m 
Wilkie Nelson Collins 
Alford Hinman Colwell 
Leon Clinton Corabacker, i 
Nellie Grant Congdon 
Louis Herbert Conger 
Maud Emma Conklin 
Thomas Connery 
Helen Julia Converse 
Arthur Oliver Cook 
Jessie Rosamond Cook 
Cecil CI ay bourn Cooper 
Edith Belle Cooper 



orge Coors, 



IHenr. 

I^ena Marion Copley 
Lett a Fayette Copley 
Floy Maranda Cortright 



Erie. Pa. 

Battle Creek 

Corunna 

ypsilanii 

Onaway 

Coldviater 

SainI Joseph 

Callin. 111. 

[shppming 

Detroit 

North R>ah, N. Y. 

Battle Creeb 

Cli&idon, O. 

Las Vegas, W. M. 

Crosse lie 



W. BraltlebOTO, 
West Branch 
Chicago, III. 
Denison, Tex. 
1, Tex. 



Vt. 



Denis 

Detro 

Greensbary, Pa. 

Saint Joseph 

Cenlralia. III. 

Ann Arbot 

Ann Arbor 

Minneapolis. Minn. 

Chicago, Til. 

Bear Lake 

Decatur 

Alpena 

Sault Sle. Marie 

Osceola, Wis. 

Chelsea 

Grand Rapids 

Bradford, Pa. 

Zilwa«kee 

Ann Arbor 

Saginaw 

South Haven 

Great Falls. Mont. 

Ooiosso 

Las Vegas. N. M. 

Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 
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Harry Everard Coughlin 


67 


Big Rapids 


Mark Wentworth Cowell 


76 


Peoria, III. 


Frederic John Cowley 


17 


Moline, III. 


Stanley Cutlen Cox 




Holyoke. Mass. 


Clayton Archie Crandall 




Union City 


Olive Melvina Crandall 


30 


Broclon. N. Y. 


Lloyd Tremper Crane 




Sagiiuatt 


Ronald Salmon Crane 




Tecutnseh 


Floyd William Crawford 




Battle Creek 


John Thrale Creighlon 




Springfield, lU. 


Anne Shannon Creveling 




Bloomsbary, N. J. 


Rebecca- I-ouise Crittenden 


64 


Mount Clemens 


Mary Elizabeth Cromwell 




Washington, D. C. 


Nellie Cronkhite 


go 


Vernon 


Luella Margaret Crook 




LeRoy 


Elwood Croul 




Detroit 


Mae Lavinia Cryderman 


88 


Armada 


Alice Louise Currie 


30 


Detroit 


Maynie Rose Curtis 


94 


Mason 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


aS 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Arthur Herman Cutler, / 


fii 


Ionia 


James Arthur Cutler 


94 


Nora Springs, la. 


Harry Hector Dale 


^J6 


Butte. Mont. 


Uly Dale 


93 


Butte, Mont. 


Mildred MaHon Dalzell 


S 


Muir 


John James Danhof. Jr. 




Grand Haven 


Mary Adelaide Dann 


93 


WestSetd, N. Y. 


David Everett Darrah 




Heuvelton. N. Y. ' 


Leo Harvey Darrow 


34 


Park Ridge. III. 


Charlotte Mae Davenport 




Saint Louis 


Vernon Cyreniua David, « 


9" 


Chicago. III. 


LeRoy Earl Davidson 


fio 


Brocton. N. Y. 


Martha Davidson 




HubbeU 


Adelaide Davis 




FenlOH 


Edith Davis 


66 


Muskegon 


Frank Howard Davis 




Fremont 


Harry Snell Davis 




Calion, 0. 


Howard Dyer Davis 


30 


Toledo. 0. 


John R. Davis, Jr. 


40 


Mexico City. Mex-. 


Mae Emma Davis 


S 


Chesaning 


Eva Dawson 




Ann Arbor 


James Dawson 


s 


Ann Arbor 


Maud Dawson 




Ann Arbor 


Bessie Elizabeth Day 


- 57 


Houston. Tex. 


Stephen Albion Day, ) 


91 


Washington, D. C. 


Neva Rutb DeardorS 




Richmond. Ind. 


Marjorie Ward Dearing 


91 


Ann Arbor 


Grover aeveland Debrc 


87 


Michigan City. Ind. 


John William DeBniyn 


30 


Holland 
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Sarah Sutton De Forest 
John Abram DeHollandei 
Earl Warren DeLano 
Paul Edward Demmlcr 
Eleanor Demmon 
Edith Uajr Dennis 
George Bion Denton 
William Wella Denton 
Florence Anna DesCamp 
Charles Gould DeShore, Jr. 
Jules Verne Des Voignes 
Qjide Leonard Dew 
Alton D. DeWitt 
Susan Mabel Diack 
M. Everett Dick 
Genevieve Roblee Dickerson 
Giarles William Dickinson 
Andrew Jackson Dighton 
Samuel Reed Dighton 
Harriette May Dilla 
Marie Friedericka Dillmann 
Floyd Carlton Dockeray 
Elisabeth Jeanne Dodds 
Fabian Bouton Dodds 
Meeta Cary Donmall 
Leland Dale Dornery 
Euclid DeLoss Doty 
Frank Doty, I 
Ralph Westcott Doty 
Catherine Louiae Douglas 
Edith Belle Dowd 
■ tChauncey Herbert Bowman, 
Thomas Jefferson Downen, J 
Martha Downey 
Margaret French Dresser 
Katharine leabelle Driacoll 
Donald Packard Drum mo nd 
Robert Morrison Drysdale 
Paul Smith Dubuar 
Charles Bagley DuCharme 
Wesley James Dudgeon 
Avery Allyn Dudley, h 
Gayle Albert Dull 
Alice Gertrude Duncan 
Fred Sylvester Dunham 
Mary Agnes ' Ehinham 
Maude Mabel Durlin 
Willis Fayette Durlin 
Helena Lois DoacIiBk 



Ann Arbor 
Brighton, N. i 

AlUgkeny, Pa. 



Oxford 

Cassopolil 

Hanover 

. Uetroii 
Saugatuck 
Grand Rapids 
Cleveland, O. 
MauHcello, III. 
MoHlicello, III. 
Ann Arbor 
Detroit 
Grand Rapida 
Laming 
Mount Pleoianl 
Niles 

Findlay, O. 
Findtay, O. 

Calumet 

Union Mills, Ind. 

W. Springfield. Pa. 

Pueblo. Col. 

Pueblo, Col. 

Ann Arbor 

Corunna 

South Bend, Ind. 

Wooster, O. 

Northvitle " 

Detroit 

Sae\navi 

Emporia, Kan. 

Stratford, Onl. 

Thompsonville 

Morion 

Saint Joseph 

Brie, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
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George Argo Duthie 
Qifton Glen Dyer 
Agnes Louise Eaton 
Edilh Adelaide St. John Eaton 
Elsa Amanda Eberbach 
Leila Ruth Edgat 
Edith Black Edmiston 
Mary Sophia Edwards 
Mina Arberdeen Eggleston 
Lucius Walter Elder 
Clarence Ernest Eldiidge 
M;rt)e Imogen Elliott 
Carl Elmstedt 
Walter Eugene Emery 
Annie Helen Enmark 
Etbel Snow Erb 
Fred Louis Erickson 
Frances Mary Eschenburg 
Carl Vanstone Essery 
Lewis Alden Estes 
Benjamin Ettenson 
Moe Ettenson 
Frederick Joseph Evans 
Oscar Montgomery Evans 
Thomas Charles Evans 
Charles Arthur Everest 
Mildred Anne Everest 
William Henry Everest 
Mary Frances Famsworth 
Rhoda Pamela Farquharson, k 
Cynthia Fay 

Josephine Dickerson Fearon 
Blanche Dean Fenton 
Maude Elliott Ferguson 
John Elgin Fetzef 
George Elmer Fidlei 
Roy Edwin Finerty 
Ralph Arthur Fink 
John Crocker Fisher, Jr, 
Elizabeth K. Grant Fitchel 
Sophia Fitts 
Mary Fides Flanagan 
Fred Fleagle 
Fern Inei Fleming 
James Dawson Fleming 
William Arzo Fletcher 
Hortense Flejtnei 
Susan America Florer 
Kenneth Stuart Forbes 



Grand Rapidi 

Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor 
Brighton 
Cleveland, O. 

Lowell 
Ann Arbor 
Three Rivers 



Molin. 
Pontic 



III. 



Eseanaba 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Manchester 

Neiv Castle, Ind. 

Leavenworth, Kan. 

LeaveHiBortk, Kan. 

Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Ebensburg, Pa. 

Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Detroit 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ir onion, 0. 

Eseanaba 

White Pigeon 

Denver. Col. 

Martinton, 111. 

Oklahoma, Okla. 

South Bend, Ind. 

Elinira, N. Y. 

Franklin, Tenn. 

Sagola 

Saint Johns 

Detroit 

Chicago, III. 

ypsitanti 

Louisville, Ky. 

Cadillac 

Detroit 
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Satab Powers Ford 
Herman Leo Poster 
Howard Vanton Foullc 
Cbarlotte Starkweather Fowler 
Ethelbert Hazelton Fowler 
Quincy Marion Fowler 
Cousie Fox 
George Arthur Fox, / 
Augusta Lisette Franck 
Emanuel George Frank 
Oliver George Frederick 
Harold Frederickson 
Florence June Freeman 
Arthur Joseph Freese 
Edward Blakestee French 
Ethel Marie French 
Walter Dalton Freybnrgei 
Arthur Fist Friedman 
Alice Marie Frost 
Dorothy Henrietta Frost 
Lillian Louise Frost 
George Newman Pullet 
Jean Mary Fuller 
Anna Fullerton 
Raymond Charles Fulmer 
Mabel Gaire Galbrsith 
Esson McDowell Gale 
Edward Everett Gallup 
Blanche Genevieve Gallup 
John Arthur Gamon 
Paul Leonard Gardner 
Truman Herschel Gasa 
Charles Gatchell 
Lily Cecile Gauntlett 
Pleasant May Geiken 
James Boyd Gemberling 
Louise Emily George 
Edward Judson Gennan 
Grace Gibson 
Katherine Gibson 
Lloyd Gifford 
Emily Bemice Gilbert 
Irene Wentworth Gilbert 
Luther Orren Gilbert 
fjulian Elton Gilkey, d 
Joseph Rogers Gillard, / 
Qara Louise Gilmour 
Walter Elias Glas 
William GUIette Glaspie 



Brattleboro, ft. 
Cheliea 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
iteoi Haven, Conn. 
Ann Arbor 

Rockford, III. 
Woodland 
Detroit 
Detroit 

South Bend, Ind. 

Rock Island, lU. 

Golion, O. 

Three Rivers 

Ann Arbor 

Decatur, III. 

Denver, Col, 

[i'l'rway 

Bay City 

Bay City 

Ann Arbor 

Ionia 

Detroit 

East Akron, O, 

Bluff ton, In J. 

Bay City 

Jackson 

Jackson 



Whea 



1, /H. 



r Springs 

Washington 
Benton Harbor 
Milan 
Charlevoix 
Three Rivers 
Ann Arbor 
Detroit 
Malta, 0. 
Malta, 0. 
Gloversville, N. 

Newark, N. }. 

Ann Arbor 
Detroit 
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Irma Mary Gleason 


63 


Greenville 


tjoshua Bliss Glenn, ni 


60 


Hilhboro, 0. 


Jacob Christian Glcystecn 


30 


Alton. la. 


Genevieve Elizabeth Globen 


sky 


River' Rouge 


Clara Adele Goheer 




Saini loiepk, Mo. 


Lucy Lynn Goodlander 


2S 


Wabash, Ind. 


Nina Roccena Good now 


92 


Howell 


Cyrus John Goodrich 




Tekonsha 


Edith Amelia Goodrich 




Detroit 


William RufuB Goodrich 




Tekonsha 


David Harold GoodwiUie 




Port Huron 


Ermina Barlow Goodyear 




Hastings 


George Edward Goodyear 






Benjamin Bear Gould 


62 


ForcstvUlc. N. V. 


Lena Mary Gould 




Owosso 


William Croiier Gould 




Foreslvilte, N. y. 


Jennie Alice Graber 




Ann Arbor 


Mary Cecilia Grace 




Marshall 


Hany Searls Gradle. i» 


78 


Chicago, III. 


Herbert Gratf 




Ionia 


Henri Louis Gradon 


31 


Detroit 


Ottilic Kunigunde Grauer 


18 


Saginavi, West Side 


Cbancey Arthur Graves 


56 


Ann Arbor 


Hildegarde Mary Grawn 


69 


Mount Pleasant 


James Boone Gray 




Dayton, 0. 


Fanny May Green 


61 


Marquette 


Florence Alice Green 


55 


Batavia. N. Y. 


John Edson Green 


30 


Hammond, N. Y. 


Lorena Vivian Greene 


S6 


Detroit 


EI ma Virginia Gregg 




Hamilton, Va. 


John Benjamin Gridley 


43 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Edith Florence Griffin 




Battle Creek 


HarHctt Oare Griffin 




Nilcs 


Katharine, Margaret Griffith 


6. 


Ashton. III. 


Otto Frederick Grimm 


89 


Alpena 


Ethel Groat 


16 


Ann Arbor 


Arthur Thomas Grossman 




Ann Arbor 


Abigail Mae Gue 


94 




Gi fiord Louis Guest 




Detroit 


Grace Lucile Guild 


38 


Wheaton, Hi 


Clare McCall Gundry, ) 




Grand Blanc 


Martha Curd 


al 


Detroit 


Virgil Bray Guthrie 




Ann Arbor 


Ray W. Hadden 




Holland 


Huldab Augusta Haenig 






Lida HalTord 


94 


Carrollton, Ky. 


Frank Llewellyn Hager 




Dayton, 0. 


Maude Thclma Hagle 
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Detroit 
Gloveriville, N. Y. 

Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo 
Grand Rapids 
Duliiih, Mir,n. 
Carl 

Grand Rapids 
Bay City 
Arlington, N. J. 
Bad Axe 

MUwaukee. Wis. 

Ann Arbor 

Mount Morris, III. 

Howell 

Neosho. Mo. 

Mocns, N. Y. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

Ovid 

Ann Arbor 

Detroit 

Denver, Col. 
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George Handy Shelton 

Albert Wolfe Sherman 
Delos Abiram Shiner 
Bertha Lovenia Sbuey 
Aaron Franklin Shull 
Ernest McPherson Sims 
Robert William Sinclair 
Dorr Skeets 

William Warner Sleator 
Thomas Harry Slusser, ( 

Harriet Mary Smalley 
Katharine Eliiabcth Smalley 
Sadie Mary Smart 
Edythe Viola Smeeth 
Adeline M. Smith 
Bertram Garner Smith 
Charles Stowell Smith 
David Edward Smith 
Edna Smith 
Edna Bianca Smith 
Ferris Nicholas Smith 
Gertrude Gialfant Smith 
tHarold Craig Smith, e 
Hiram Ricbard Smith 
John Garence Smith, h 
Marion Smith 
Mary Louise Smith 
Robert C. Smith 
Vernon Wayne Smith 
William Earl Smith 
Qement Eyer Smool 
Eleanor Smoot 
Walrond Carter Soell 
Agnes Luanna Snover 
Robert Earle Snfder 
Frederick Charles Solms 
Hugo Sonnenschein, I 
Grace Sorenson 
Lena Olga Sorg 
Nellie Cuvier Speakman 
Roy Everett Spencer 
Lavina Spindler 
Thomas Wright Spofford 
Olenus Lee Sponsler 
George Heman Sprague 
Charles Henry Sproat, hi 
Henrietta Staadecker 
Elizabeth Jane Stafford 



Grand Rapidt 

Port Huron 

Wheeler 

Toledo, 0. 

Nevi Carlisle, O. 

Indianapolii, litd. 

Detroit 

Harrielte 

NorthvUle 

Dovineri Grove, 

III. 
Detroit 

Dansvilh, N. Y. 
Hancock 
Ann Arbor 
Cassopolis 
Younsjville, Pa. 

Woodland 

Alva, Okla. 
Fonliac 

Westchester, Pa. 
Detroit 
Lakeland 

Aurora, 111. 
Ann Arbor 
Saint Johns 
Riga 
Manistee 

Highland Park, III. 
Highland Park, III. 
Miles City, Mont. 
Movnl Clemens 
Pueblo, Col. 

Chicago, III. 
Omaha, Neb, 
Ann Arbor 
Westchester, Pa. 
ypsilanii 
Lansine 
Northeast, Pa. 
Three Rivers 
Northeast, Pa. 
Valley Falls, N. Y. 
Toledo, 0. 
Ann Arbor 
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/ 

Clara Ii^lis Stalker 


43 


Saginaw 


Emma Stanbery 




Evanston, 111. 


Oliver Otis Stanchfield 


30 


Ah» Arbor 


Elsa Gardner Stanley 


S 


Ann Arbor 


Elvira Lovisa Stark 


91 


Ann Arbor 


Emily Sumner Si ark, ni 




Ann Arbor 


Guy Wakeman Stark 


s 


Vasiat 


Helen Fay Stark 


87 


Ann Arbor 


Clara Ellen Starr 


14 


Royal Oak 






Amsterdam, 

Netherlands 


Virginia Stearns 


60 


Adrian 


Ruth Elizabeth Steglich 


14 


Grand Rapids 


Charles Stein 


6 


Chicago, III. 


Sidney Slein 




Chicago. III. 


Leon Steinberg 




Traverse City 


William George Steiner 


29 ' 


Dulufh, Minn. 


Isobel Jeannette Stellwagen 




Wayne 


Donald Justus Sterling 




Battle Creek 


Harry Gi fiord Stevenson 


63 




George Henry Steves 


86 


Brooklyn 


Mabelle M, Stewart 


90 


Hillsdale 


Mary Stewart 


57 


DeLand, Fla. 


Nannette Marie Stewart 


SS 




Louis Darling Stickney 


54 


Ann Arbor 


Mai lory Napoleon Stickney 




Lapeer 


Phebe Mildred Stiles 


30 


Grand Rapids 


Sadie Agnes Stiles 


30 


Grand Rapids 


Adeline Abbie Sline 


9' 


Ann Arbor 


Juliet Williston Stockbridge 


60 


Ann Arbor 






Ann Arbor 


Harold Augustus Stockly 




Hancock 


Marion Louise Stoddard 


S 


Lenox 


Ralph Stoepel 


84 


Detroit 


John Hinchman Stokes 


39 


Washington, D. C. 


Herbert King Stone 


y? 


Waterford, Me. 


Irving Kimberly Stone 




Battle Creek 


Julia Fanny Storm 


s 




Harry Bryan Stover 


64 


Valley Falls, M. Y. 


John Spoor Stover, i 


91 


Milaiaukee, Wis. 


Fred Charles Strain. ( 




Ann Arbor 


Anna Muriel Streibert 


30 


Three Rivers 


Ethei Katherine Slreibert 




Potsdam, N. Y. 


Hildegard Strempfer 


8^ 


Toledo, 0. 


Rolland Arthur Stretch 


58 


Ann Arbor 


Irene May Stringer 


59 


Detroit 


tBemhard Stroh, Jr., ^ 


26 


Detroit 


Maud Hascall Stuart 




Ann Arbor 


Mayme Qare Sullivan 


67 


Hubbell 
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Rose Eliiabeth Sullivan 

Comine Sutherland 
Olive May Sutherland 
Lula Leona Swift 
Cora Edith Swingle, B.S., f 

cullural College 
Helen Elizabeth Swinton 
Leslie Post Tabor 
Henry Chester Taft 
Mabel Hall Talcott 
Wilson Pennell Tanner 
Charlotte Marie Tarsney 
Louise Hopkins Tallock 
Margaret Lloyd Tatlock 
Ethel Taylor 
Margaret Cbapin Taylor 
Monte B. Taylor 
Ward Lapey Taylor 
Eugene Tclfer 
Hale Tennant 
Leo Thomas 



Edilh Marian Thompson 
Helen Ruth Thompson 
Virginia Agnes Thomson 
George Theodore Thi 
Grace Helen Tiffany 
William Edward Tipping 
Grace Augusta Todd 
Margaret Grace Town ley 
Ethel Grey Trask 
Richard Hayman Tremper 
Elsa Hors Tritscheller 
Alexander Linn Trout 
Mary Harriet TruesdeU 
Roy Pratt Tucter 
George Dexter Tunison 
Mabel Tuomey 
Charles Earl Turner 



ird 



Marg 



I Turn 



Rhea Luella Tyler 
Ethel Marion Tyrrell 
John Stanley Tyrrell 
Marshall Mortimer Uhl 
t Frank Sherman Upham, i 
William Harold Upjohn 
Stella Upton 



Edent 



; Pa. 



Rochester 
Saeinaw 
Ckartotle, N. ¥. 

Elmniood, Conn. 
Mansfield, O. 
Detroit 

Ann Arbor 
NegauHee 
Ann Arbor 
Colfiwater 
Port Huron 
Detroit 
SainI Joseph 
Troy, O. 
Grand Rapids 
Sedro Woolley 






Wash. 



Detroit 

South Bend, Ind. 
Albion. N. y. 
Ishpeming 

Bay City 
Portsmovth. O. 
Chillicothe, O. < 

Port Huron 
Grand Rapid.t 
Fenlen 
Detroit 

New Sharon, la. 
Escanaba 
Chicago, III. 
Lake Geneva, SVis. 
Escanaba 
Grand Rapids 
Cleveland, O. 
Kalamaxoo 
Sault Ste. Marie, 
Onl. 
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Alberta Beatrice Urcn 
Francis Carl Vander Veen 
Alice Vander Velde 
Catherine Van Gorden 
Delia Van Kleeck 
Newton Card Van Ness 
Donald Dexter Van Slyke 
Katherine Van Valkenburgh 
Madge Caroline Van Winkle 
Ctiarles Emmit Varier 
Liefy Jeannette Veentioer 
t Stanley Evans Vernor, e 
Nathan Thomas Viger, I 
Leiia VoIIand 
Marie Volmari 
Bertha Belle VondrScek 



Olga Oliv 



1 Zellen 



■orth 



Carlton Revjer Wade 
Elsie Rochester Wade 
Edith May Wadhams 
Robert Millikan Wads 
Newton Macy Wagenei 
Harry Leigh Wagner 
Theodore Edward Wagner 
Ethel RosetU Walden 
Ethelbert Waldron 
Adam Alexander Walker 
Howard George Walker 
Zella Louise Walker 
Mathilde URue Wallace 
Warren Leslie Wallace 
Louis William Walter 
Katherine Fedora Walters 
Ida Margaret Wall 
Hiram John Wambold 
Joseph E. Ware 
Luther Fiske Warren 
Robert Schuyler Warren 
Howard Edwin Washburn 
Mabel Vera Waters 
Mat K da Agnes Watkins 
Parke Haffield Watkins 
Isabella Rightmyer Watt 
Anna Louise Waugh 
Ulysses S. Weary 
Hellen Barbrie Weaver 
Ada Louise Weckel 
Marguerite Clara Wedd 
Leo Carl Weiler 



Lake Linden 
Orand Rapids 
GrandvUle . 



Gene 



1, N. y. 



Hastings 

Hotuell 

South Bend, Ind. 

Grand Rapids 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Grand Rapids 

Grand Rapids 

Cedar Rapids, la. 

Ann Arbor 
Golden, Col. 
Ana Arbor 
Warren, O. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Harbor Beach 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Grand Rapids 
Ann Arbor 
Madrid. N. Y. 
Madrid, N. Y. 
Ironwood 
Houghton 
Morristovm, N. Y. 
Flint 

Keokuk, la. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Waukesha. Wis. 
Grand Rapids 
Clarkston 
Hinsdale, 111. 
Hope. N. Dak. 
Albuquerque, N, M. 

Ann Arbor 
DulHlh, Minn. 
Saint Joseph, Mo. 
Milford 
Moline. III. 
Mortimer, N. Y. 
Joplin. Mo. 
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Mame Weir 


60 


Calnmet 


Pina M. Welbourn, m 


96 


Union City, Ind. 


Roy DicWcnson Welch 




Dantville. N. V. 


Edward Howland Weld, m 


98 


Rockford, III. 


Matilda Rayburn Wells 




HoweU 


Joseph Mortimer Welt 


58 


Detroit 


Harold G. Wesley 




Adrian 


Sarah Blanch Weston 


107 


Watervliet 


Bud Welmore 




Detroit 


taeon De Mont Wheeler, e 


33 


Three Rivers 


Milo Watts Whims 




Orion 


Haiel Harper Whitaker 


79 


Fort Wayne. Ind. 


Annie Lucile White 


s 




Charles Erna White 


62 


Howell 


Enoch Thomas White 




Lapeer 


Floss Belle White 




Ann Arbor 


Mary Leona White 




Fremont 


Frank Everett Whitehall 


30 


South Bend, Ind. 


Bayard Jocelyn Whitman 


36 


Chicago, III. 


Mary Estelle -Whitney 


41 


Ann Arbor 


Louise Wicks 




Detroit 


Katherine Josephine Wieber 




Houghton 


Clara Helen Wiggins 




Ann Arbor 


Ethel Mae Wight 


3 


La Porte, Ind. 


Frederic Wilson WtUard 




Erie. Pa. 


Cecil Howard Williams 


53 


Marquette 


Gertha Williams 


38 


Detroit 


Oscar Wisner Williams 


30 


■ Lapeer 


Samuel Raymond Williams 




Lapeer 


Harry Graham Wills 


aS 


Toledo, 0. 


Agnes Wilson 


38 


Geneseo. N. Y. 


Oara M. Wilson 


30 


Geneseo. N. Y. 


D. Maude Wilson 




Alma 


Jane Boyd WUson 


34 


Geneseo, N. Y. 


Lena Wilson 




Geneseo, N. Y. 


Lois Wilson 


93 


Ann Arbor 


Margaret Isabel Wilson 




Uanongahela, Pa. 


Marion Elizabeth Wilson 


105 


Park City, Utah 


Russel Harrison Wilson 






Samuel Perry Wilson 


9S 


Alias 


Teresa Christine Wilson 


SS 


Tecumseh 


Marie Alice Winsor 


67 


Marshall 


Charles Edward Winstead 




Circtevitle, 0. 


Moses E. Wolf 


fii 


Cincinnati, 0. 


Wallace Kirtland Wonders, B.S., 


, Mich- 




igflu Agricullurai College 




Detroit 


Bessie Elizabeth Wood 




Fostoria, 0. 


Frank Elmer Wood 


104 


Ann Arbor 


Iris Leota Wood 




Ann Arbor 
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Lucy Augusta Wood 
Mabel Wood 
Robert Galvin Woodcock 
Bertha Gary WoodhamB 
James Frederick Woodruff 
Mabel Oair Woodward 
Philip George Worcester 
Anna Elizabeth Workman 
Arthur Fleming Wright 
Victor John Wulff 
Anna Wurster 
Oscar Herman Wurster 
Mable Alice Yaketey 
Mary Amelia Yorker 
Hitgard Bicknell Young 
Umberto Young 
Charles Zim 
Karl Zoellner 



Ann Arbor 
Grand Rapids 
Corunna 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Thetford, Vt. 
Grand Rapids 
Waiikegan, III. 
Chicago, III. 
Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor 
Lansing 

Chicago, III. 
Chicago, III. 
Wayne 
Portsmouth, O. 
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FACULTY , 

JAHES B. ANGELL, LL.D., Pretidenl 
•ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, M.D., LL.D. 
MORTIMER E. COOLEY, M.E.. Dean 
CHARLES S. DENISON, M.S., C.E. 
HENRY S. CARHART. A.M.. LL.D. 
RAYMOND C DAVIS, A.M. 
OTIS C. JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M. 
JOSEPH B. DAVIS. C.E.. Associate Dean 
ASAPH HALL, Jr., Ph.D. 
ISRAEL C. RUSSELL, C.E., LL.D. 
FRED N. SCOTT, Ph.D. 
EDWARD D. CAMPBELL, B.S. 
ALEXANDER ZIWET, C.E. 
HERBERT C. SADLER, Sc.D. 
KEENE FITZPATRICK 
GARDNER S. WILLIAMS, C.E. 
MOSES GOMBERG, Sc.D. 
. GEORGE W. PATTERSON, Ph.D. 
JOHN O. REED, Ph.D. 
JOHN R. ALLEN. M.E. 
JOSEPH L. MARKLEY, Ph.D. 
WILLIAM L. MIGGETT, M.E. 
CLARENCE G. WRENTMORE, C.E. 
HENRY C. ANDERSON, M.E. 
JAMES W. GLOVER, Ph.D. 
ALBERT E. GREENE, Ph.B., B.S. 
WILLIAM H. WAIT, Ph.D. 
HERBERT J. GOULDTNG, B.S.. Secretary 
ALFRED H. WHITE, A.B., B.S. 
WILLIAM S. HAZELTON, A.B., B.S. 
EDWARD H. KRAUS, Ph.D. 
WILLIAM H. BUTTS. A.M. 
ARTHUR W. SMITH, Ph.D. 
HARRISON M. RANDALL, Ph.D. 
COLMAN D. frank, A.M. 
FREDERICK C. WILSON, B.S. 
ARCHIE B. PIERCE, Ph.D. 
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THEODORE R. RUNNING, Ph.D. 
LOUIS C KARPINSKI, Ph.D. 
LYMAN F. MOREHOUSE, A.M. 
PETER FIELD, Ph.D. 
EDWARD B. ESCOTT, M.S. 
WILLIAM MARSHALL, M.S. 
BENJAMIN F. BAILEY, A.M. 
ALICE L. HUNT 
ROYAL A. ABBOTT. A.M. 
JOHN W. SCROLL, A.M. 
WILLIAM G, SMEATON, A.B. 
ROY R. PECK, A.M. 
CARL C. TARBOX, A.B. 
GEORGE M. BARTLETT, B.S. 
HOWARD B. MERRICK, B.S. 
EDWARD M. BRAGG. B.S. 
HENRY W. DUBEE, A.M. 
JAMES P. BIRD, A.B. 
JOSEPH A. BURSLEY. B.S. 
EDWARD L. ADAMS, A.M. 
WILLIAM D. HENDERSON, A.M. 
FREDERICK J. MENGER, Jr., A.M. 
JOHN W. BRADSHAW, Ph.D. 
GEORGE G. STROEBE, Pk.B. 
HOWARD B. MURPHEY, B.S. 
ALLEN LOOMIS, B.S. 
RUSSELL W. HARGRAVE, B.S. 
MAURICE G. FULTON, A.M. 
CHARLES J. TILDEN, B.S. 
H. HAROLD HIGBIE. E.E. 



Other Instructors and Assislanis 
HOBART H. WILLARD, A.B. 
HERMAN W. MARCH, A.B. 
JAMES A. BROWN 
MORTIMER C. NICHOLS 
MARK H. GREGG, B.S. 
EDWARD L. HOGAN, B.S. 
LYLE A. WHITSIT 
JOEL M. BARNES 
FRANK J. MELLENCAMP, A.B. 
WALTER F. COLBY A.B. 
OLIVE C. LATHROP 



Special Lectutci 
ALFRED C. LANE, Ph.D. 
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STUDENTS 
RESIDENT GRADUATES 

David Homer Qafy, B.S. [Oi.E.], 11*04, Holder 

of Michigan Gas Aisocialion Fellomhip Monroeville, O. 

Mark Harris Grefg, B.S. [M.E.], 1904 Ann Arbor 

Edward Lawrence Hogan. B.S. [E.E.], 11)04 -^i'"' lohni 

Sydney Romney Russel, B.S [M.E.], 1904 Detroit 



Albert John Becker, B.S. [M.E.]. 1903 

Isaac De Young. B.S. tC.E.], 1898 
Charles Young Dixon, B.S. [C.E.I, 1887 
Arthur Holmes, B.S. tM.E.], 1904 
Willy Lehnaru, B.S. [M.E.J, 1900, A.M., : 



Grand Forks, 

N. Dak. 
Sattlt Ste. Marie 
Amherstburg, Ont. 
Detroit 

South Milwaukee, 
Wii. 



George Daniel Wuerful, B.S, (M.E.l, 1900 ToUdo, O. 

UNDERQRADUATE8* 



Allison Abbott 
Arthur Alger Abel 
Theodore DilHon Abeles 
George Ernest Ackerman 
tOeorge Fremont Ackley, i 
Samuel Black Adams 
Leon Barton Alexander 
WiUiam Chisholm Allan 
I«uis Heath Allen 



Geneva, III. 
YpsUanti 

Little Rock. Ark. 
Union City 
Litchfield 
Cincinnati, O. 
Penn 

Cleveland, O, 
Grosse lie 



•The 



\ in the column headed C01 



-ine jrucra m tne column Dcaoeu i^ourae inaiCHIC ine line oi wdtk 
; BCudent has cho»n Co pursue: C denoting civil engincFJing; M, 
chanical engineerings E, electrical engineering; Ch, chemicsl enginecr- 
e; Mar, marine engineering: S, miscelloneaus studies not leading lo any 
jTee. As students are not asked to make choice of course until the 
tinning of their second year, the absence of a letter indicates that the 
ident IS in his first year. The figures in [he column headed Credit 
licate the number of hours of work taken by the student prior to the 
{inning of the current academic year, 19041905, and completed without 
nditions, or credited to him on advanced standing. By an hour of 
■ ■ ' '■ --.---'--- xercise a week for one semater, 

me signifies that he also pursued 
year, in some other department of 



A dagger (t> preceding a 1 



ic Medicsr 



'College; i'."<M\tat 



)f Law; p, 'Scliool of Pharmacy; 
liege of Dental Surgery. 
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Stanley RtndB:e Allen 
William Thomas AIIJEer 
Courtenay Derby Allington 
. Maxwell Alpem 
Arthur Edwin Anderson 
Charles Waldo Anderson 
Edward Lowell Anderson 
Lawrence Anderson 

Niels Malander Anderson 

Graydon Roy Andrew 
Robert Edmund Andrews, A.B. 
Emmett Frank Annis 
Harry Augustus Arnold 
Winfield K. Asb 
Robin Dee Ashley 
Frank Ei^ene Atkin 
Floyd Atkinson, A.l 

University 
Robert Henry Atkinson 
Louis Evans Ayres 
Eric William Bacharach 
Edward Kennedy Bacon 
Gordon Harrington Bagg 
John Samuel Bahm 
Louis Rudolph Bailey 
/ease Burdette Bain 
Burton Adams Baker 
Ray DouglaE Baker 
Arthur Lee Baldwin 
Harold Clark Baldwin 
Melvin Dana Baldwin 
Albert Bowers Ball 
Walter Taylor Ball 
Harold Gillespie Bandfield 
Harry Pickands Banks 
Newell Barnard 
Joel Martin Barnes 
Bird Lee Barns 
Roy Louis Barns 
Roland Benner Barrett 
Edgar Llewellyn Barrows 
William Kenneth Barry 
John Sergeant Barstow 
Carleton Fred Bartlett 
Harry Skinner Bartlett 
John Warren Barton 
Joseph L. Barton 



Grand Rapids 

Dotiiagiac 

Saginaw 



Grasle lU 
Salt Lake City, 

Utah 
Fountain Green, 

Utah 

Bay City 
Denver, Col. 
Miles City, Mont. 
Saint Johns 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Saint Johns 

SlillmOTe, Ga. 



Itnlay City 
Big Rapids 
Kennedy. N. Y 
Lansing 
FairReld 
Coldwater 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids 
Grand Rapids . 
Detroit 
Portland 



Detroit 
Detroit 
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Charles Wesley Bartrem 
Kenower Weimer Bash 
Edwin Porter Beach 
Walter Coolcy Becker ( 

derbcrt Manning Beechinor 

Roy Beechler 

Anlhony Joseph Bell 

John Wesley Bell 

Robert Meredith Bellman 

Marvin Jacob Beltz 

George Llewellyn Benbow I 

Carl Michael Bergin 

Hyrum Manuel Berliant 

Otto Carter Berry 

Ijwrence Howard Bertsch, 

A.B., Indiana Univertily 
Henry Edward Beyster 
Rolla Lavante Btgelow 
Harry Edmund Bi^r, Ph.B., 

Bucknell University 
Ira Maxwell Birch 
Charles Arthur Bird 
Harfy Eugene Bird 
Carl Otto Bjork 
David Theodore Bjork 
Julius John Blair 
Walter Kellogg Blakeslec 
tFrank Walker Bliss, a 
Homer Newell Bliss 
Frank Blitz 
Gustave Robert Bode 
Ellis Moss Bonney 
Roy Edmund Boomer 
Lloyd Logan Boone 
Luke Connable Bootes 
Robert Lee Boughton A 

Stanley Ward Boughton 
Winfield Sanford Bowman 
iGuy Bowser, a 
Ford E. Boyd 
Kenneth Morrison Boyd 
Merlin Boyd 
Wilber Irving Boyles 
Qaude Brtgham Boynton 
Robert Hammond Boynton 
Samuel Craighead Brandon 
Benjamin Nathan Braun 
Carl Wesley Braznell 



I Arbor 
ttington, Ind. 



Ishpeming 
Easllake 
Toledo, O.- 
Akron, O. 
ClayvilU, N. Y. 
Lowell 
Chicago, III. 
Glendale, O. 

Cambridge City, Ind, 

Detroit 

Oviosso 

Curwentviiie, Pa. 

Detroit 

Saginaw 

Vovngitown, O. 

Chicago, III. 

Chicago, III. 

Defiance, 0.- 

Clinton, N. Y. 

Niles 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Detroit 

Iron Mountain 

Austin, III. 

Ann Arbor 

Monlpelicr, O. 

Battle Creek 

Kansas Cily. Mo. 
Goshen, Ind. 

Youngstoron, O. 

Detroit 

Charlotte 

Muskegon 

Batavia, N. Y. 

Detroit 
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Howard Gay Brenizer 

Harry Leon Brightman 

E'crcy Wellington Briihart 

Howard Gilbert Brinton 

Henry Holbert Brodhead 1 

Ht^h Brodie 

Joe Richardson Brooks 

Norton Townshend Broth erton 

Harry Arthur Brown 

James Arthur Brown 

Oliver Gilbert Brown 

Worley Jesse Brown C 

Albert Ernest Brugger 

Wmiam James Bryan C 

Guy Valgean Budlong 

Louis Anton Buese 

Albert Comstock Burch BJ. 

Robert ArctibaJd Burns 

Andrew Gano Burt, Jr., 

Frank Burton ( 

Louis Edward Burton 

Russell Conltlin Burton 

Eli Franklin Bush 

Frank Jarvis Bush 

Carl Darwin Bushnell 

Ray Elon Bushnell 

Albert Simpson Butler 

Louis Butler 

Pobcrt Horace Butters 

Mark Stone Cady 

Samuel Qine Cady 

Arthur Blaine Caldwell 

George Hoffman Calhoun 

Alexander Lagon Campbell 

Harvey Blaine Campbell 

John David Campbell 

John Wood Campbell 

Emory Carhart 

OrVille Berton Carlisle, 

Charles Ketchum Carpenter 



Dewi 



L. Car 



c Carpenter 
Augustus Carrier, Ph.G., De 

trail Coll. of Pharmacy 
Ralph Valentine Carrier 
John Michael Carroll 
William F. Carroll 
Edgar McMurray Carrothers 
George Miller Carter 



Akron, O. 
Ann Arbor 
Indiana, Pa, 
Bradford, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
lacksonville', Fla, 
Menominre 
Detroit 
Ann Arbor 
Saul! Ste, Marie 
Honeoye, N. Y. 
Sterling, HI. 
Cotumbits, Neb, 
. Cincinnati, O. 

Republic 
Grand Rapids 
Saint Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, III. 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Detroit 
Hudson 
Bay City 
Kalamazoo' 
Joppa 

Honesdale, Pa. 
Kendall, Mont. 
Ludinglon 
Saull ."tie. Marie 
Saull Sle. Marie 
York, N. Y. 
New Kensington, Pa. 
Angell 
Battle Creek 
Royal Oat 
Napoleon, O. 

Shelby 
Ithaca, N. Y. 



Pillsburg 



Pa. 



Three Or. 


iki 


Avon, N. 


V 




III 


Dewey, I 


vd T 


Jackson 
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Roger Stephens Calhcart 
Reed John Caughey 
;Ubert Rodney Chandler 
Max Chandler 
Rex Chandler 
Henry Morrison Chaprn 
Claude Edward Chappell 
Walter Charles 
Irwin Goodrich Chase 
Charles Timothy Chenevert 
Arthur Christensen 

r Christian 
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LaVer 



Edward San 



PP 



1 Qark 

s Clark 



George Winfred Clark 
Louis Donald Clark 
Roy Clark 

William Dennison Oark 
Kinsley Napier Clarke 
Frederick Humphrey Clary 
CatI Howard Clement 
Joseph Clune, Jr. 
Charles Clark Oule 
Eltner J. Codncr 
Harry Lee Coe 
Bela Laverne Cogshall 
Harrie Newton Cole, A.B, 
Howard Williams Coleman 
I^eon Christian Coller 
Bfaine T. Colman 
Hervey Adolph Colvin 
Ernest Robert Conroy 
Nathan Roy Cook 
Ross MiHer Coomer 
Thurlow Emmett Coon, A.B. 
Roydon Watt Cooper 
Harold Frank Coppes 
Herbert Rhemson Cornell 
Harold Haw ley Corson 
Harry Morris Courtright 
Clyde Curtis Cox 
Edward James Creighton 
Cris Cron 
Fred Rudolph Cron 
Charles Henry Croom 
Harold B. CtUbertson 



Detroit 

Bay Cily 
Erie, Pa. 
Salem, Moss. 
Am Arbor 

Ashtabula. O. 

Charlotte 

Detroit 

Saint Louis, M 

Defiance, O. 
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E 


2$ 


Jackson 


James William Rice 


C 


iS 


Dayton. 0. 


Louis Nelson Rice 


M 




Detroit 


Wilder Meloy Rich 


C 


34 


Grand Rapids 


Rex Densmore Richardson 


c 


104 


Hastings 


Brent Neville Rickard 






Denver, Col. 


Glenn Armour Ricks 


' c 


32 


Taylorville. III. 


Edwin Archibald Ridell 






Youngs town. 0. 


William Herman Riecks 


M 


38 


Alpena 


Edward William Rigg 




S 


Pet OS key 


Maynard Hugh Riley 


E 


37 ■ 


Plymouth 
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Herbert Spencer Riplejr 
Clyde Louis Ritter 

William Joseph Ritzel 
Archer Willard Robb 
Paul Sidney Roberts 
Charles Adolph Robertson 
James Alexander Robertson 
Elbert James Robinson 
Glenn Lyie Robinson 
Kenneth Sargent Robinson 
George Wade Ross 
Prescott Burton Ross 
Robert Burton Rouse 
Floyd Arthur Rowe 
Lawrence Roys 
Mason Pitt man Rumney 
Ernest Amasa Rush 
Alexander Stuart Russell 
Charles Comstock Russell 
Willis Thomas Ryan 
Guy Earl Sabln 

Roberto G, Sada 

Walter Edwin Saenger 
Maynard Hubbard Salmon 
Henty Louis Sampson 
Leonidaa Scranton San ford 
Gyde Ashton Saunders 
Heniy J. Savage 
Kenneth Ingalls Sawyer 
Karl Good Schair«r 
Gayton John Schenk 
Andrew George Schlee 
Edwin Schneck Ir 

Burton Jacob SchnuT 
Bort Richtig Sebober 
Martin Richtig Schober 
William Frederick Schregardus 
Adolph George Schuli 
Karl DeWitt Schwendener 
Clifford Eugene Scott, B.S., 

Earlkam College 
Earle Barnes Scott 
George Matthias Scott 
Augustus Jae Sears 
Dan Klinge Segur 
Zina Elliott Sevison 
William Day Shannon 
Harold Caswell Sharpe 



Galveiton, Tex. 

Detroit 
Ouiosso 

Grant 
Mincatine, !a. 



Fredonia, N. Y. 

Birmineliam 

Ann Arbor 

Fostoria, O. 

Detroit 

Bay City 

BaItU Creek 

Saginam 

Detroit 

Owoiao 

Peleriburg 

Grand Rapidt 

Detroit 

Itlferaon City, 

Tenn. 
Monterey, Mex. 
Detroit 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
Nilei 

Grand Rapids 
Cadillac 
Dowagiac 
Menominee 
Ann Arbor 

Detroit 

Glencoe, III. _ 
Iron Mountain 
Iron Mountain 
Prairie City, la. 
Fori Wayne, Ind. 
Saint Joseph 

Saint Johns 

Sterling. III. 
Oxford 
Chicago, III. 
Toledo, O. 
Conilantine 

Grand Rapidt 
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Frank Thomas Shaw 
Howard Johnson Shaw 
Harold Hutchison Shearer 
James Shearer, 2nd. 
Ro; William Sheppard 
Henty Andrew Sherman 
Charles McKendree Shortt, Jr. 
Robert Arnold Shryock 
Hairy Augustus Shuptrine 
Wesley Banks Sibley 
Jay Deli van Sidener 
Raymond Byron Silverman 
John D. Simmers 
Orson L. Simpson 
George Duffield Slaymaker 
Clarence Henry Sleight 
John Klein Sloatman 
Edward AJonio Small, Jr. 
Clyde Edward Smedley 
Maurice David Smilansky 
Donald David Smith 
Elroy George Smith 
tHarold Craig Smith, a 
Hiram Howard Smith 
Howard Freeman Smith 
James Finlay Smith 
Ray Francis Smith 
Ruby John Smith 
Walter Charles Smith 
Worth James Smith 
Ray Evart Snider 
Thomas Chester Soddy 
Alexandre Sorondo 

Cleon Perry Spangler 
Phineas Hamilton Spaulding 
Arthur D. Spencer 
James Spofford, Jr. 
Charles Wiilett Spooner 
Paul Horatio Stambaugh 

-wood Hubbard Standish 



It Cam, 



1 Star 



Richard Mallery Steams 
Dee James Sterrett 
Leigh E. Stevens 
Earl Hugh Stewart 
Charles Edward Stilson 
Edward Noble Stimson 
Ernest Gostav Stock 



Bay Cily 
Bay City 
Oskatoosa, la. 



Grand Rapids 
Kalamatoo 
Grand Rapids 



JVilliamsport, Pa. 
Highland Park. III. 
Grand Rapids 



Buenos Ayres, 

Argentine Rep. 
Sagina'^' 
Charlotte 

Northeast. Pa. 

Grand Rapids 

Youngslown, O. 

Detroit 

Coldwater 

Elgin. III. 

Cherry Creek. N. Y. 

Dowagiac 

Big Rapids 

Detroit 

Detroit 

SioitJc City, la. 
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t of E 
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ing 


Geotge Oliver Sloffer 


E 


g6 


WilliamstOH 


James Stokoe 


M 


94 


hhpeming 


LouU Lambert Stone 








Ralph Albert Slow 


E 


96 


Grand Rapids 


Samuel Anthony Stranahan 


M 




Wausean. U. 


Harry Straub 


E 




Dowagiac 






35 


Detroit 


William Yrot Stroh 


Ch 




Cotdivaler 


Uaurice Joseph Sullivan 






Detroit 


William Shackleford Sullivan 


C 


61 




James Irving Sutherland 


M 


39 


Detroit 


Harry Bennett Suran 








Edgar Ossian Suranson 


E 




Elkhart. Ind. 


Benjamin Rand Taber 


E 






Koscoe Love joy Taft 


M 




Ann Arbor 


John William Tait 






Detroit 


Thomas James Tervial Tait 


E 




Ann Arbor 


Carl Edward Tannewitz 


M 




Grand Rapids 


David Taylor 


C 




Ann Arbor 


Edward Clark Taylor 






Ann Arbor 


Ktnyon Yale Taylor 


C 


68 




Theron Clark Taylor 






Detroit 


Delmar Edson Teed 


c 




Cadillac 


Robert Mortimer Teele . 


c 




Grand Rapids 


William Wolcott Tefft 


c 




Jackson 


Fred Remington Temple 


E 




Detroit 


Arthur Gustav William Tempi 


n-E 






George William Terry 


M 


3S 


South Haven 


Ellis Wilby Test 


M 




LaPorte. hul. 


Lawrence Thomas 






Ann Arbor 


James Walter Thompson 


C 


S3 


Grand Rapids 


Charles Astor Thornburgh 




15 


Toledo. 0.' 


Isaac Jay Thorp 


E 


72 


ToUdo. 0. 


Henry Hoag Tihbs 


C 




Grand Rapids 


Ralph Russell Tinkham 


C 




Ann Arboi- 


Oliver Julian Todd 






Nottawa 


George Seely To war 






Detroit 


Glenn Lewis Tower 






Ann Arbor 


Reginald Hebei Towler 


Mar 




Detroit 


Frank Eugene Town 






Jackson 


Neil Sherman Townsend 


M 


3S 


Ionia 


Ray Elnathan Townsend 


C 




Leonard 


Fred Hall Tracy 


M 




Grand Rapids 


Warren WiUita Tracy 


M 


107 


Three Rivers 


Charles Perkins Trantum 






Detroit 


Alfred Alanson Treadway 


C 


40 


Grand Rapids 



Byram Clarkson Trueblood Ch 
Cartni Jefferson Try on, Jr. 
Charles Corrance Tschirgi 
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Harold Magnus Tschirgi 






Dubuque, !a. 


Fred Henry Tuck 


M 


68 


BeUing 


Hubert Southwiek Tullock 


C 


65 


Leavenworth. Kan, 


Mahlon acveland Tunison 


c 


38 


Fenton 


CharlCB John Ullrich 


c 


So 


Michigan City. Ind. 


tFrank Sherman Upbam, a 


c 


43 


Cleveland. 0. 


Carl Herbert Upmeyer 


c 




Fart Wayne. Ind. 


Jay DeWitt Utiey, Jr. 


M 




Grand Rapids 


Henry Philip Tappan Van 








Keuren Mar 


S6 


Howell 


John Marcus Van Splunter 


E 


123 


Grand Rapids 


Charles Craigie Van Valken- 








, burgh, Jr. 


c 


88 


Fresno, Cai. 


Elbert Brunson Van Wagner 




8 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Frank Pierce Van Wye 






Warren, 0- 


Philip Donald Van Zile 




S 


Delroil 


John Albert Van Zoeren. A.B., 








Hope ColUge 


E 




Holland 


Donald Olean Vaughan 






Dexter 


t Stanley Evans Vemor, a 




8 


Detroit 


Eugenio Villa, A.B.. School of 








, Mines, Mexico City 


c 




Mexico City. Mex. 


Karl Eugene Vogel 


c 




Chelsea 


Carl Alfred Vogeler 






Cincinnali, 0. 


Ivan Oscar von Zellen 






UAnse 


Genit Waalkes 






Grand RaPids 


George Olio Wagenseil 






Port Huron 


Oswald Martin Wagenseil 


E 




Port Huron 


Carl Sweetland Wagner 


M 


32 


Ann Arbor 


Frederick George Wahl 


Ch 




Cold-water 


Fred Malhtt Walker 




>7 


Saint Ignace 


Erwin Van Doren Wallace Mar 




Ostvego, N. y. 


John Frederick Wallack, Jr. 


E 


33 


Chicago, III. 


Thomas Robert Walter 


C 




Kalamaeoo 


Victor Simon Walther 




"16 


Saginaw 


Fvelyn Walton 




8 




Frank Alanson Walton 






Ah« Arbor 


Harry Collins Walton 


c 


32 


PlainwiU 


Hiram Lessiter Walton 






Pontiac 


Burt Allison Waltz 






Akron, 0: 


Vernon Ue Walz 




8 


Three Hivers 


WUliam James Fairbaim Ward 


c 


62 


Detroit 


Eugene Taylor Warner 


M 




Flint 


Hervey Addison Warner 






Vermontville 


Leon Albert Warren 


M 




Edmore 


Henry G. Watson 


c 




Muskegon 


Jay Rogers Watson 


E 


70 


Saline 


Hal C. Weaver 


M 


30 


Charlotte 


Qifford Leslie Webb 






Muskegon 
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Thomas Maybury Weber 






Detroit 


Don Byron Webster 


M 




Ann Arbor 


Frank EdmuDd Weeks 


M 


48 


Muskegon 


Harold Julian Weeks 


E 




Allegan 


Wesley Cbarles Weideman 






West Bay Cily 


Richard Arod Welch 


E 


108 


Davisbvrg 


Grover Cleveland Wcllman 




'7 


Clio 


RoBwell Murray Wendell 


M 


34 


Detroit 


Edward Lucas Wenz 






Perry sburg, 0. 


Harry Thomas Wessinger 






Ann Arbor 


Kirke Gaylord Westfall 


E 






tOeon DeMont Wheeler, a 


Ch 




Three Riven 


George Benson Wheeler 






Cortland, tf. Y. 


Harold Sayre Wheeler 


M 


6s 


Manistee 


Charles John Whipple 


E 




Chicago. III. 


Lemley Preston Whitcomb 


Ch 


34 


VpiitaHli 


Daniel Asaph White 


C 




Otsego 


George Wilson White, B.S 








Michigan Agricultural Col 








lege 


c 


106- 


Solon 


Henry Berry White 


E 




Friendship, N. Y. 


James Arba White 






Marshall 


Laurence Chauncey Whitlark 


M 


116 




Harry Gill Whitman 


Ch 


44 


Grand Rapids 


James Dale Whitmoie 


u 




Toledo, 0. 


Lawrence <:harlea Whitsit 


c 


39 


Ann Arbor 


Lyle Antrim Whitsit 


c 


>s8 


Ann ArVor 


Frederick George Whittington 






East Jordan 


Volney Freeman Wilcox 






Hastings 


Charles Sherman Wiley 






Ostvego. N. y. 


Ralph Benjamin Wiley 


c 




Detroit ' 


Dean Bailey Wilhelm 


M 


69 


Ann Arbor 


John Chester Wilkie 






Detroit 


Paul Francis Willard 






Union City, Pa. 


John Roy Williams 






Salt Lake City. Utah 


Theodore Clark Williams 


M 




Ann Arbor 


Warren Benjamin Williams 


Ch 




Hastings ■ 


Joe Willis 


M 




Chicago, III. 


Walter Irving Willis 


E 


SI 


Buffalo. N. Y. 


Harry Webster Wills 






Crystal Falls 


Qyde Elmore Wilson 


U 


9' 


Ann Arbor 


Osmond Charles Wilson 






West Branch 


Samuel Wilson 


c 




Pinckney 


William Kissick Wilson 


E 




Ypsilanti 


Harold Douglas Wines 


E 


37 


Ann Arbor 


William Michael "Winkler 


M 


38 




aarence Wise 


E 




Otsego 


Chester Owen Wisler 


C 




Detroit 


Frederick Lewis Wolf 




4 


Toledo, 0. 
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Lyan Harper Wood 
Charlei Harold Woodruff 
Flank Joseph Woolfenden 
John Joseph Woolfenden 
Joseph William Woolley, Ji. 
Rew Edward Woolley 
Thomas Robert Woolley 
Grorge Gilbert Worden 
Hany Albert Workman 
John Harvey Wyman 
Philip Warner Yallowich 
Clyde Irving Yeagla 
Arrigo Young 
James Herbert Young 
William John Young 
Charles Christian Zabriskie 
Philip Adolph Zsng 
Otto S. Zelner 
Oscar Waltermer Zelt 
William Emit Zietlow 
Lee Danforth Zimmerman 
Frederick William Zinser 



Detroit 

YoMtigtlown. 0. 
Ann Arbor 
youngttOtOB, O. 
KalamaiOO 
Chicago, III. 
Ann Arbor 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lima, Ind. 
Chicago, 111, 
Cleveland, O. 
Charlotte 
Detroit 
Denver, Col. 
Lake Odessa 

StMTgiS 

Filer Cily 
Wayne 

Grand Rapids 
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FACULTY 
JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President 
•ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, M.D.. LL.D. 
WILLIAM J. HERDMAN, M.D., LL.D. 
VICTOR C. VAUGHAN, Ph.D-, M.D., LL.D.. Dean 
CHARLES B. NANCREDE. M.D., LL.D. 
GEORGE DOCK, M.D., Sc.D. 
WARREN P. LOMBARD. A.B., M.D. 
ARTHUR R. CUSHNY, A.M., M.D. 
J. PLAYFAIR McMURRICH, Ph.D. 
REUBEN PETERSON, A.B., M.D. 
FREDERICK G. NOW, Sc.D., M.D. 
HERMANN KIEFER, M.D. 
G. CARL HUBER. M.D., Secretary 
ALDRED S. WARTHIN. Ph.D., M.D. 
MOSES GOMBERG, Sc.D. 
JOHN Q. REED. Pu.D. 
S. LAWRENCE BIGELOW, Ph.D. 
THOMAS B, COOLEY. A.B., M.D. 
WALTER R. PARKER, B.S., M.D. 
R. BISHOP CANFIELD, A.B.. M.D. 
CYRENUS G. DARLING, M.D. 
WILLIAM F. BREAKEY, M.D. 
SIMON M. YUTZY, M.D.' 
FREDERICK L. DUNLAP, Sc.D. 
VERNON J. WILLEY, A.M. 
LYDIA M. DeWITT, B.S., M.D. 
ROGER S. MORRIS, A.B., M.D. 
CHARLES W. EDMUNDS, A,B., M.D. 
AUGUSTUS H. H. ROTH. A.B.. M.D. 
ELMORE E. BUTTERFIELD, M.D. 
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JEANNE C. SOLIS, M.D. 

D. MURRAY COWIE, M.D. 

THEOPHIL KLINGMANN, Ph.C, M.D. 

JAMES F. BREAKEY, M.D. 

CONRAD GEORG, A.B., M.D. 

FREDERICK R. WALDRON, Pii.B., M.D. 

IRA D. LOREE, M.D. 

CHARLES L. PATTON, M.D. 

WARREN P. ELMER, M.D. 

DAVID J. LEVY, A.B. 

FRED M. ABBOTT 

CARL J. WIGGERS 

JAMES G. GUMMING, M.D. 

BOYDEN NIMS. Ph.G. 

JAMES F. MUNSON, A.B., M.D. 

JOHN F. EASTWOOD, Ph.D. 

CHARLES F. TENNEY, Jr., M.D. 

CHARLES E. KEELER, M.D. 

DAVID L. DUNLAP, B.S. 

LEROY W. CHILDS, A.B. 

JOHN H, PETTIS, A.B. 

NORMA B. ELLES 

CHRISTOPHER G. PARNALL, A.B., M.D. 

SAMUEL R. HAYTHORN, M.D. 

SYBIL M. WHEELER. Ph.D. 

HARRY S. McGEE, M.D. 

FRANK J. MELLENXAMP, A.B. 

S. FRED EDWARDS, M.S. 

GEORGE SLOCUM. M.D. 

WILLIAM R. LYMAN, A.B. 



Special Lecturers 

WILLIAM M. EDWARDS, M.D. 
EDMUND A. CHRISTIAN, A.B., M.D. 
JAMES D. MUNSON, M.D.. A.M. 
HENRY B. BAKER, M.D., A.M. 
GEORGE L. CHAMBERLAIN, M.D. 
HARRY B. HUTCHINS, Ph.B., LL.D. 
WALTER B, PILLSBURY, Ph.D. 
CRESSY L. WILBUR, Ph.M., M.D. 
EUJAH M. HOUGHTON, Ph.C, M.D. 
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STUDENTS* 
RESIDENT GRADUATES 



George Edgar Hotftnan, A.M., Monmoitik 

College, M.D. Rochester, Ind, 

Leopold Phelan. M.D., Queeni College Ann Arbor 

Roman Jan Sadowski, M.D., Uichigan 

College of Medicine and Surgery Detroit 

FOURTH YEAR STUDENTS 



Frank Staples Bachelder, B.S. 






Saint CharUs. Minn. 


Daniel Emmetl Bamett 






Indianola. III. 


William E^win Baretow 






Ithaca 


Robert Osborne Beakea 








Howell Llewellyn Begel, B.S. 






Ann Arbor , 


Albert James Bower, A.B. 






Greenville 


Hubbard North Bradley, A.B., 


Ob 


rlin 




College 






South Haven 


Leslie Shellabarger Brookhart 






Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Charles Henry Brown, A.B. 






Franklin. Fa. 


Roy Alton Brown 








Ross McGure Chapman 






iValertown. N. Y. 


Walter Daniel Chase 






La Plume, Pa. 


Otto Charles Christmann 






Ann Arbor 


Myron William Clift 






Bay City 


Fred John Conielraan 






Saginaw 


Ralph Gilmore Cook 






Ypsilanti 


Adrian Edward Donker 






Grand Rapids 


Daniel Holton Eaton 






Wequetonsing 


Fred Durfee Fairchild, B.S., Pomona Col- 




lege 






Howell 


Vene Duane Farmer 








Lucius Augustine Farnham 






Gregory 


Hugo Abraham Freund, A.B. 






Detroit 


Louis Uerwin Gelston, Ph.D. 






Ann Arbor 


Ephraim George Gray, A.B. 






Ludinglon 


George W. Green, A.B., Hillsdale College 




Lee Bey Greene, B.S., North Dakota Agri- 




cultural College 






Sheldon. N. Dak. 



A dagger <t) preceding a student's name signiliei Ihil he alio pur 
s. for the whole or a pait of the TFar, in snolher dcpsTtment of 
isitT, indicated hi an ilslic letter following the name, tD-wil: 
tnent of Literalure, Science, and the Arts; t. Departmeot of I 
ig; I. Department of Law; p. School of Pharmacy; k, Homcnpi 
a] College; d. College of Dental Surgery. The fetter following 

;, leading to a degree in each of the two departments. 
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Lewis Henry Hector, A.B. 

Roy Howe 

Edward Godfrey Huber, A.B. 

Arthur Wheaton Ide, A.B., University of 

Kansas 
Buenaventura Jintinex 
Guy Almeron Klock 
James Harvey Lasater, B.S., Whitman Col- 

George Henry Lewis 

Lyman Converse Lewis 

William Robinson Lyman, A.B. 

John Joseph McCann 

Frank Talbot McCormick 

Donald Ross Maclntyre, A.B. 

Ward J. MacNeal, Ph.D. 

Edward KoBS Marshall,' A.B:, 

John Alphonso Mason 

Charles W. Merkcl, Ph.C. 

James Amos Morehouse 

Paul Scott Miller, A.B, 

Eugene Wendell Mullen 

Katharine Piatt Raymond, B.S., University 

of Ci»cinnali 
James Ross Reed, A.B. 
Lily Theresa Roche 
Frederick Constans Rodda 
Charles Joseph Rothschild 
Fred McKemy Ruby, A.B. 
Earle Lloyd Russell 
James Percy Schureman, A.B., Princeton 

University 
Royston Earl Scrafiord 
Gertrude Belle aowes Seabolt 
Urban Daniel Seidel 
Wales Melvin Signor 
Stephen Herbert Smith, A.B, 
William Joseph Sugnet 
Edwin Roy Taylor 
Earl Jesse Thomas 
Garence Clybourne Urquhart 
Henry J. VandcnBerg 
Frances Powell Waugh 
James Arthur Wilson 
Harro Woltmann 



Allegheny. Pa. 
Battle Creek 

Crest on, la. 
Aquadilla, Porto Rico 
HarrUville, N. Y. 

Walla Waila. Wash. 

Greenville 

Alfred Station, N. F. 

Cummington, Mass. 

Mount Pleasant 

Detroit 

Ann Arbor 

Ross View, Tenn. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Ann Arbor 
Big Rapids 
Marion, O. 
Hastings 

Brie, Pa: ' 

Rochester. N. V. 

Pinnebog 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Union City, Ind. 

Silveneood 

Franklin Park, N. I. 

Glai-aiin 

Ann Arbor 

Stony Run, Pa. 

Plaltsburg, N. Y. 

Schoolcraft 

Midland 

Benton Harbor 

Findlay, O. 

Ironwood 

Zeeland 

Chicago, III. ^ 

Hilltdate 
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Fred Mortimer Abbott 


Ann Arbor 


Elmer Goodman Balsam 


U anil lee 


Robert Hause Beach 


Pontiac. III. 


Frederick Beekel, A.B. 


Elyria, O. 


Gordon Berry, A.B., Amherst College 


' Worcester, Mass. 


Joseph Tower Berry, B.S., Michigan Agri- 




cultural College 


Belding 


Minnie Bthel Pratt Ber y, A.B. 


Rockford 


Elton Pope Billings, A.B. 


Ann Arbor 


Richard Arthur Bolt, A.B. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 


FriU Albert Brink 


Meckling, S. Dak. 


Eugene Taylor Brunson, A.B. 




William Sanders Chapin, A.B., Dartmouth 




College 


Chelsea, Vl. 


Leroy William Childs, A.B. 


Ann Arbor 


Frederick Earl Clark 


DansviUe, N. Y. 


Wayne Alexander Cochrane 


Jackson 


Herbert Everett Coe, A.B. 


Ann Arbor 


Anna Marion Cooke 


Evansville, Ind. 


George Henry Crary 


Saint Olaf, la. 


Marshall Laurence Cushman 


Brockton, Mass. 


Charles Carroll Demmer 


Belmont, N. Y. 


David Lewis Dunlap 


Hopkinton, la. 


Norma Bertha Elles 


Detroit 


Ralph David Engle, A.B. 


Petoskey 


Oswald Charles Fluemer 


Mount Clemens 


Myron Stephen Gregory 


Ann Arbor 


Edward Goodwin 


Bay City 


Hilbrand J. Hards 


Grand Rapids 


John Frank Hastings 




John Francis Hincks 


Manistee 


Lester Orlo Houghten 


Detroit 


Lloyd Watterson Howe 


Boyne Falls 


Horace John Howk 


Caledonia. N. Y. 


Rea Vernon Howland 


Pairport. N. Y. 


Ivan Lewis Hunt 


Seottt-ille 


David Sanders Jickling 


Flint 


Catherine Johnston 


Taylor, N. Dak. 


Harrie W. Kenfield 


Hastings 


Don DeWitt Knapp, A.B. 


Fenton 


Matthew Kollig. A.B. 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 


David J. Levy, A.B. 


Kalamazoo 


Egbert Theodore Loeffler, B.S.. D.D.S. 


Ann Arbor 


Frdnk Adam Mcjunkin 


Lueasville, 0. 


Fraley McMillan, A.B. 


Berlamont 
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Frank Noble Martin 




Saint Joieph 




George Washington More 




Ionia 




tjohn Walter Needles, A.M.. £/« 








of Colorado, d 




Puefilo. Col. 




Roscoe Charles Olmstead. A.B. 




Pasadena. Col. 




John Mclntyre Osborn, A.B., 


Indiana 






University 




La Porte, tnd. 






Owen 


Atlanta, Go. 




Frank Joseph Parizck 




Lidgerwood. N. 


Dak. 


Paul Morse Patterson 








Esther Kempton Payne 




GloveriviUe. N. 


Y. 


Alvin Roy Peebles 




Grand Rapids 




Frank Cleveland Pennell, A.B. - 




Lima. 0. 




Charles Arthur Peterson 




Tahleqnah. Ind. 


T. 


Eryl Smith Peterson 




Brooklyn 




John Hibbard Pettis, A.B. 




Flint 




Julius Henry Powers, Jr., A.M 


., lovia 






College 




New Hampton, 


In. 


Lewis D. Remington 




Fen ton 




Walter Henry Rieger 




Sandusky, 0. 




Orville Rockwell 




Roaring Branch. 


, Pa. 


Fred Schoepfle, Jr. 




Sandusky, 0. 




Lucetta Amelia Smith 








John Snyder 




Vandatia 




Arturo Torregrosa, A.B., InitilHte of Porto 






Rico 




AgHadilla. P. A 




Harry Norton Torrey, B.S., Knox 


College 


CrestOtt. la. 




Chad Adelbert Van Dtisen 




Jasper 




Dell Warner Ward, A.B. 




Fairbank. la. 




John Taylor Watkins 




Hojvell 




Anna Weld 




Rockfard, III. 




Ray Close Whilmore 




Quincy 




Carl John Wiggers 




Davenport. la. 




William G. Winter 




Holland 




Frank Qarence Witter 




Lawrence 




Walter Stuart Woodruff ' 




Dunkirk. N. Y. 




James Anderson Work. Jr., A.B. 




Elkhart. Ind. 




Hessel Sjoerd Yntema. A.B., Hope 


■ College 


Zeeland 




SECOND YEAR STUDENTS 




Harry Els worth A 1 dinger 




Bloomsburg. Pa 
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College 


Croswell 


Kenneth Stevenson 


Detroit 


Lamont Vincent Stewart 


Camden 


John Spoor Stover, a 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Harry Park Streeter 


Galesburg, lit. 


James Sanson Slrickler 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Torval Elmore Strom 


Escanaba 


John Ashworth Tannehill 


Allegheny, Pa. 


Ralph Morse Tate 


Ann Arbor 


Uonard Taylor 


Winchester, III. 


Geoi^e Emory Thurber 


Providence, R. I. 


Gray don Templeton Treadgold 


Cheboygan 


Carl Frederick Truitt 


Findlay. 111. 


William Joseph Trust ott 


Miles City. Mont. 


Will Uber, A.B., Grove City College 


Grove City. Pa. 


Nathan Thomas Viger, a 


Detroit 


Albert DoUKlass Walton 


Dundee. N. V. 


Fred Lee Warner 


Penn Yan. JV. Y. 


James Cornelius Warren 


Holyoke. Mass. 


Joseph Jerome Weadock 


Snginaw 
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Samuel Pool Weaver, A.B„ Pennsylvania 




College 


Greensbitrg, Pa. 


Robert Milton Webster 


Detroit 


Carl Nogle Weilepp 


Cisco. III. 


William Oyde Weir 


Toronto, 0. 


NieodemuE Wettiette 


Remus 


Arthur Stevenson White, Ph.B., Groi.e 




Cily College 


Cove City. Pa. 


Raynalc AJmeron Whitehead 


Birmingham 


Justin Rice Whiting 


Saint Clair 


Edward Peter Whitney 




John Carlyle Wilkes 


Sharon, Pa. 


Alexander Wiley, Jr. 


Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


Frank John Wilkins, LL.B,, Northern In- 




diana Law School 


Groveiand. III. 


Noah Williams, Jr. 


Ida Grove. la. 


Thomas Victor Williams, A.B. 


Marquette 


Justice Wilson, A.B., Yale Universiiy 


Toledo. 0. 


William Carlelon Wilson 


Evans ton. III. 


Frank Douglass Winn, Ph.B,, Iowa College 


Newton, la. 


Loyd A. Winship, A.B., Nebraska Wei- 




leyan University 


Omaha, Neb. 


Roy Alva Winslow 


Kalamanoo 


Howard Francis Wilhey 


Reed City 


Wilbur Blaokman Worthinglon 


Sleuhenville, 0. 



Nathaniel Worthy 



SPECIAL STUDENTS 



Eugene G. Ackerman 
Leroy Allcbach 
Thomas Foster Anderson 
Leslie Weymouth Beers 
James Garfield Berkey 
Thomas Bird 
Charles Frank Bolin 
Herman Frederick Brede 
Charles Alexander Brinklej 
John Frederick Brocksmith 
Leonard Cam&etd Brown 
Roy Edmund Brown ell 
Robert Arthur Chreste 
James I-ewis Conley 
Philip Stephen Connelly 
Russell Waterman Crane 
Samuel Thomas Crane 
Fred Mason DeNeffe 



Martinsville, N. Y. 
New Bethlehem, Pa. 
Sidney, O. . 
Sattlt Sle. Marie 
Salem. Ind, 
Saginaw 
Brainerd, Minn. 
Detroit 
Linneui, Mo. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Niles 
Oxford 

Louisville, Ky. 
Golconda, III. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Chicago, III. 
Petrolea, Ont. 
Spokane. Wash. 
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Department of Law 



Hairy Edwin Dickerman 
Rand Moyer Edmundson 
Frank F.rtel 
Allen Grant Fletcher 
James Douglas Flood 
Edward Bernard Glass 
William Charles Grace 
Otto Emanuel Haab 
Oarence Anthony Henning 
J(,hn Alexander Holland 
Geoi^e Charles Howard 
Herbert Wakley Hoxie 
Paul Richard Hughes 
Robert Eugene James 
Edward Worsham Jeffreaa 
Frank M, Kerby 
Leroy Noble Kilman. 



Chrisl 



1 Hen 



' Lehm^ 



Frederic Keith Lewi 

Michael James Lyons 

Frederick Barnett McConnell 

Dustin Wallace McNabb 

Harold Anson McNitt 

Lloyd McWilliam 

Carl Joseph Maher 

Paul Christian Meyer 

Charles Cornell Moore 

Herbert Adams Otlo 

Reuben W. Overman, B.S.. Umv. of Idaho 

Elmer Harry Phelps 

Elbert Norris Pusey 

Carlos Cleveland Quinlan 

William Raymond 

George Martin Read 

Ginton Robert Saltsgiver 

Thomas Earle Saunders 

James Sheely, Jr. 

Harrison Standish Smalley, Ph.D. 

Abner Wyman Smith 

George Isaac Smith 

Earl Kent Solethcr 

Martin Bernard Stadtmitler 

Thor Adolph Thompson 

Carl Ultes, Jr., A.B., Wittenberg College 

Ben Wallace Ware 

Theodore August Weinke 

Frederick Charles Wright 



WeitHtli, N. Y. 
PiUtbure. Pa. 
Slewarl. III. 
Same Fe, N. M. 
Chicago, III, 
Parviell 
Clinton 
Ann Arbor 
Lead; S. Dak. 
Detroit 

Chnrchville. N. Y. 
PerriMon 

Evanston, III. 
EdwardsviUe, III. 

Fern, Idaho 
Bufialo, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. 'Y. 
Ann Arbor 
Watseka, III. 



Osbor 



e, O. 



aiell, la. 

Deerfteld 

Fort Dodge, la. 

Ann Arbor 

Fort Washakie, Wyo. 

Saginaui, Weit Side 

Grattgeville, Idaho 

Canon City 

London Grove, Pa. 

Petoskey 

Grundy Center, la. 

Augusta, III. 

Mishawaka, Ind. 

Ridgefarm, III. 

Vilas. S. Dak. 

Ann Arbor 

Saint lohnsbury, Vt. 

Lumber City. Go. 

Jerry City, O. 

Indiana, Pa. 

Cooperstown, N. Dak. 

SpringSeld. O. 

Hudson 

Wausau, WU. 

Berlin 
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The students named below, enrolled in the Department of Liter- 
ature, Science, and the Arts, also pursue studies in the Department 
of Law, though not registered in the combined course. 

Fabian Bouton Dodds Mounf Pleasant 

Raymond Charles Fulmcr East Akron, 0. 

EJmer Lee Klise Pctoskcy 



Newell 'Barnard Saginaw, West Side 

Joe Richardson Brooks Menominee 

Walter Scott Gearhart CleatHeld, fa. 

John Russell Murray Otbosso 

George Wilson White, B,S., Michigan 

Agricultural College Solon 
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School of Pharmacy 



FACULTY 
JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President 
•ALBERT B. PRESCOTT, M.D., LL.D., Dean 
OTIS C. JOHNSON, Ph.C, A.M. 
EDWARD D. CAMPBELL. B.S. 
MOSES GOMBERG, Sc.D. 

JULIUS O. SCHLOTTERBECK, Ph.D.. Ph.C. Secretary 
S. LAWRENCE BIGELOW, Ph.D. 
ALVISO B. STEVENS, Ph.C. 
EDWARD H. KRAUS. Ph.D. 
DAVID M. LICHTY, M.S. 
WALTER H. BLOME. B.S. 
WILLIAM J. HALE. Ph.D. 
CHARLES W. EDMUNDS, A.B. M.D. 



Other tnitrMCtort and A. 
HOBART H. WILLARD, A.B. 
PAUL E. DEMMLER 
SILAS F. SCOTT, Ph.C. B.S. 
ADOLPH ZIEFLE, Ph.C 
LINWOOD A. BROWN, Ph.C 
OSCAR A. EBERBACH 
CARLOS P. LONG 



STUDENTSf 
RESIDENT GRADUATES 

Herman Louis Becker, 

Ph.C, Detroit College D 

Walter Henry Blome, Ph.C, 
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Linwood A. Brown, Phar.D., 








Louiiville College of 








Pharmacy, Ph.C. 






Mauiesvitle 


James Richard Huber, Ph.C. 


B.S. 




Ann Arbor 


tCasriel Fishman, Ph.C.,.H. 


B.S. 




Grand Ra/rids 


Sylvester Woodbridge Hun- 








ter, Phar.D., W™ York 








College of Pharmacy 






Auburn. N. Y. 


Burton Samuel Knapp, B.S., 








Holder of the Stearns 








Fellowship in Research 






Monroe 


Boyden Nims, Ph.G.. Uni- 








versity of Illinois 


B.S. 




Mount Holly, N. C. 


Silas FrankUn Scott, B.S., 








Michigan Agricultural 








College. Ph.C, 


M-S. 




Romeo 


James Seymour, Ph.C, B.S. 


M.S. 






Adolph Ziefle, Ph.C. 




55 


Ann Arbor 


UNDERGRADUATES 




Albert J. Bacon 


B.S. 


62 . 


Ladd, Ark. 


Frank Symond Baker 


Ph.C. 




Flint 


George Barry 






Pontiac, III. 


Albert Sidney Benham 




30 


Chilson 


Louie Boelio 






Petoskey 


Ji.mes TenBroeck Bowles 


B.S. 


27 


Paris, III. 


Neil Thompson Charaberlin 


Ph.C 




Armada 


Singleton Porter Cole 






Ann Arbor 


Angus De Kniif 






Zeeland 


Marion Eugene Dodds 


Ph.C. 


16 


Pueblo. Col. 


Cornelius John Dutmers 


Ph.C. 


36 


Grand Rapids 


Jay Alvester Fenner 


Ph.C. 




Coldwater 


Daniel Elmer Flood 






Mount Pleasant 


Edward Fox 


Ph.C. 




Zeeland 


James Coot Fuller 


Ph.C. 


S6 


Kansas City. Mo. 


William Francis Gidley 


B.S. 




Holly 


Clarence Friend Gill 


Ph.C. 




Ishpeming 


Rudolph Oscar Glatzel 






Ann Arbor 


Fred Warren Gordon 


B.S. 


63 


Howell 



the number of hours of work Uken prior to the beBinnipg of the curr 

eMrciac a week for one semesier. A dagger (t) preceding a student's na 
another department of the University, iniUcated by an iUIk letter foil' 






of Eng 



■ D<1 



of Med: 



ind tiur 



Medical Collegei d. College of 
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School of Pharmacy 



Ernst Grether, Ph.D.. Baiel 






Univcriity 






Detroit 


Roy Roland Guenthcr 






Ann Arbor 


Miles J. Hall 






Mailings 


Frank Hamilton 


Ph.C. 


54 


Circleville, 0. 


William John Hart 


Ph.C. 




Brooklyn 


Ralph Anton Helmer 


Fh.C. 




Paxlon, ill. 


Charles Anton Hauser 


B.S. 




Covinglon. Ky. 


Robert Adolphus Holbrook 


B.S. 


63 


Ann Arbor 


William Slratton Howard, J 


r. B.S. 


^4 


Saini Joseph 


Ktanit J. Jones 


Ph.C. 




Hastings 


William Rolland Lehr 


Ph.C. 


46 


Manchester 


James Harry McCoraiick 








Otto C. McCreary 


B.S. 




Fisherlovin, Pa. 


Mary May Macdonough 


Ph.C. 


33 


Cold-water 


John Lewis Manion 


B.S. 




Alpena 


Herman Gottlieb Mayer 






Ann Arbor 


Horence Mabel Meek 


Ph.C. 




-■Inn Arbor 


George Bader Morris 


Ph.C. 


6 


Homer 


John George Nichols 


Ph.C. 




Belle Plainc. la. 


Mark Howard Reasoner 


B.S. 


25 


Peru, lad. 


John Benjamin Rieger 


B.S. 




Reading, Pa, 


Tod Baldwin Roll 


Ph.C. 




Hamilton. 0. 


Frank Spencer Schanker 


Ph.C. 




Mount Clemens 


Paul Welstead Schanker 


Ph.C. 




Mount Clemens 


Cassius McClay Scott 






Romeo 


William A. Simkins 






Cold-water 


James Hungcrford Smith 


B.S. 




Rochester. N. ¥. 


John George Stadler 


Ph.C. 


34 


Kansas City, Mo. 


William Frederick Sudro 


B.S. 




Elyria, 0. 


Lyman H. Taft 






Lowell 


Clark William Thomas 






Ann Arbor 


Clifford Clay Thomas 


Fh.C 




Knoxville, Tenn. 


Leon Chichester Travis 




38 


Paw Pa-IB 


Hervey Bristow Troxler 


B.S. 




Louisville, Ky. 


Raymond Jacob Van Doren 


B.S. 


94 


Ann Arbor 


Glenn Alfred Van Syckle 


Ph.C. 




Brighton 


Harry Van Voorhis 


Ph.C. 




Bancroft 


Jcseph Mose Wolff 


Ph.C. 




Otsego 


Otis Young 


Ph.C. 


34 


Maniitiquc 
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Homoeopathic Medical College 



FACULTY 
JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D., President 
WILBERT B. HINSDALE, M.S., M.D., A.M., Dea« 
ROYAL S. COPELAND, M.D., A.M., Secretary 
WILLIS A. DEWEY, M.D. 
CLAUDIUS B. KINYON, M.D. 
DEAN T. SMITH, B.S., M.D. 
FREDERICK L. DUNLAP, Sc.D. 



Aiiiitani 
ADOLPH E. IBERSHOFF. M.D. 



Non-Resident Lecturers 
OSCAR R. LONG, M.D. 
WILLIAM A. POLGLASE, M.D. 
ROLLIN H. STEVENS, M.D. 
ROBERT M. RICHARDS, M.D. 
GEORGE W. ROBERTS. Ph.B., M.D. 



STUDENTS* 
RESIDENT GRADUATE 



FOURTH YEAR STUDENTS 



Harold Hill Baker Rochester, N. Y. 

M. Andrews Bunker Oherlin, O. 

Bertha Anne Davis Flint 

'A dasBer (t) preceding a student's name signiliea that be has pun 
studies, for the whole or a ^rt of the year, in another department of 
University, indicated hy an ilalLc letter following the name, to-wit: o, . 
partmcnt of Literature, Science, and the Arts; (, Department of Engine 



ing; m. Department of Medicine and Surgery; /, Department of Law; 
p. School of Pharmacy; d, College of Dental Surgery. The letter (without 
the dagger) Lndicates llat the student is pursuing a combined course, leading 
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Homoeopathic Medical College 



Alexander Sanders DeWItt 
Minnetta Celina Flinn 
Albert Euclid Hinsdale 
Lewis Edward Inman 
Ethel Ma; Knisely 
Helen Lee, A.B. 
Harlen MacMullen 
William Frank MaxweU 
Llewella Maria Merrow 
JoliO Edwin Strain 
Henry Clyde Telford 
William George Weideman 



Harl 

fVabath, Ind. 
Aim Arbor 
Oklakoma City, Otla. 
Barbtrton, 0. 
Bangor, Me. 
Bay City 
Cardington, 0. 
NorridgetBock, Ue. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Emington, III. 
West Bay City 



THIRD VEAR STUDENTS 



Neil Isaac Bentley 
Frank Winne Brown 
Melvin Elwell Chandler 
Leo JoBephus Crum 
Adolph Herdman Friedman 
Neil Goodrich 
Hans Peter Gotfredaen 
James LeRoy Hondorf 
Qarence Ludlam Hyde 

Seth Harold Jonea 

Mary Lorraine Jordan 

Howard Bligh Kinyon 

Mabel Hannah Knapp 

Alfred Eddward AtheUtan Mummery 

John Albert Reese 

Arthur Paul Schuiz 

Archer Leroy Sm ethers 

William Howard Smith, B.S., Michigan 

Agricultural College 
Montgomery Alexander Stuart 



Ann Arbor 

East Syracuse, N. Y. 

Ann Arbor 

Owoiio 

Wind Gap, Pa. 

Manistee 
Rochester, N. V. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Laming 
tVabath, Ind. 
Ann Arbor 
Buffalo, N. y. 

Eau Claire 

Fort Wayne, Ind. 

York. Fa. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS 



Hugh McDowell Becbe 
Charles Grant Burgess 
James Arthur Elson 
Rhoda Pamela Farquharson, i 
Charles Hill Freeborn 
Walter Bertram Gerhard 
Clarence Gillette 
Ernest Eugene Godfrey 
Ford Nelson Jonea 



Sidney, O. 
Brighton • 
' Albion, N. Y. 
Detroit 

Wadsniarlh, 0. 
Ann Arbor 
Nitei , 
Ann Arbor 
Detroit 
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Elmer Ewell Owen 
John Clarence Smith, a 
Griffith Edward Thanuw 
Charlea Carroll Waggoner 



Worsam. N. Y. 
Ann Arbor 
Scranton, Pa, 
Carry, Pa. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS 



Eatel Thonon Becks 

Louise Cajnpagnac 

Ralph Emerson Case 

Avery Allyn Dudley, a 

James Alton Humphrey 

Anna Bell Lefler 

Clareace Harvard Head 

Lowell William Smith 

Joseph Harry Stonehouie 

Zoena N. Sutton 

Walter Earl WatLins 

Howard Robert Weir 

Rupert Kimmel Welliver 

William Harold Wetmore 

Homer Smith Wilson, B.S., Grovt City 

ColUge 
NeUie Yaba 



Kansai City, Mo. 
Grand Rapids 
Toledo, O. 
Ann Arbor 
Bajiein, Burmah 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Lansing 
Centmlia. III. 
Mounl Pleasant 
AlbiOK, N. Y. 
Eicanalia 

Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor 
Warren. O. 
Dayton, O. 
Osmego, N. Y. 
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College of Dental Surgery 



FACULTY 



JAMES B. ANGELL, LL.D.. President 

NELVILLE S. HOFF, D.D.S., Secretary 

FREDERICK G. NOVY, Sc.D., U.D. 

G. CARL HUBER, M.D. 

LOUIS P. HALL, D.D.S. 

EGBERT T. LOEFFLER, B.S., D.D.S. 

HOSES GOMSERG, Sc.D. 

CYHENUS G. DARLING, MJ)., Acting Dean 

SIMON M. YUTZY, M.D. 

DAVID U. UCHTY, M.S. 

FREDERICK L. DUNLAP, ScD. 

ROBERT B. HOWELL, D.D.S. 

MARCUS L. WARD, D.D.S. 

ELMER L. WHITMAN, D.D.S. 

RUSSELL W. BUNTING, D.D.S. 



Special Lichirert 
WILLIAM T. REEVES, D.D.S. 
EDWARD B. SPALDING, D.D.S. 
MILTON T. WATSON. D.D.S. 



STUDENTS* 
RESIDENT GRADUATES 

Clare Geoi«e Bates, D.D.S. Durand 

Elwyn Butts, D.D.S. Goshett, Ind. 

WilUam r; Calhoun, D.D.S. MUan 

Frank Leo Cunningham, D.D.S. Maniitee 

Grant Simon Hadlcy, D.D.S. Coldwater 

•A dagger (t) preceding i itudent's name signifiei tbat he hu punned 
studiei, for the vhole or a part of the year, iti SDOIher department of tbe 
UnivenitT, indicated by an italic letter following the niuDe, to-wit: a. De- 
partment of Literature, Science, and the Arts; t, Department of Engmeer. 
inj; m, Dgwrtment of Medicine and Surgery; J, Depsrtment of Law; 
e. School of Fhannacy; h, Homoupalhic Me^iial diUeie. 
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CUude Elton Hathaway, D.D.S. 


Ionia 


Frank Ward Howlett, D.D.S. ■ 


Jackion 


James Herbert Jones, D.D.S. 


Parma 


WiUiam Preston Jones 


PennvUU, Ind. 


Alexander H. Kinmond, D.D.S. 


Grand Uarais 


Harry Brtrwn McMillan, D.D.S. 


Grand Rapids 


Sidney Gould Main, D.D.S. 


L-Ame 


John Frank Martin, D.D.S. 


Ann Arbor 


Wilsie David Reed, D.D.S. 


Tecumteh 


Grace Pearl Rogers, D.D.S. 


Toledo, 0. 


Prank William Shores, D.D.S., Baltimore 




Denial College 


Saginaw 


Eugene Frederick Strom, D.D.S., Chicago 




College of Denial Surgery 


Chicago, III. 


Errin Stephen Ulsaver. D.D.S. 


PenniAlle. Ind. 


Frank Preacott Watson, D.D.S. 


Marine City 


THIRD YEAR STUDENTS 


James Owen Adams 


Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


Leonard Copeland Austin 


Ann Arbor 


Clayton Garfield Bailey 


Ann Arbor 


Bion Lamott Bates 


EUie 


Wayne William Brown 




James Alfred Burrilt 


Detroit 


Leonard Bumham Chapin 


Milan. 0. 


WUliam Frederick Dodstey, LL.B. 


Ann Arbor 


Henry Seth Edmonds 


Gait. Pnt. 


Raymond Newell Fisher 


Flint 


Frederick Charies Godfrey 


Jonesville 




Maple Rapids 


Arthur Charies Hamm 


Bath. Onl. 


John Alfred Hawlcy 


Samia. Ont. 


Bert H. Honeywell 


Plainwell 


Harry John Horton 




dare Addison Howland 


Rochester, N. ¥. 


Bertrand John Howlctt 


Ann Arbor 


George Henry Kemp, LL.B. 


Detroit 


William Gordon Slaughter Letlerman 


Saint Louis. Mo. 


Bert Courlnay Le Vanseler 


Milford 


Robert McCann 


Mhunl Pleasant 


William F. 8. McDonald 


Mount Pleasant 


Arthur Francis Marvin 


Ypiilanti 


Ralph Fern Merritt 




Chester Field Miller 


Chili Center. W. ¥. 


Henry Bush Moore 


Darand 


tjohn Walter Needles. A.M., University 




of Colorado, m 


Pueblo, Col. 


Charles Bradisli Newcorab 


Pierson 
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ColUge of Denial Surgery 



Glenn Scott Patterson 

De Lyle Warren Petenon . 

William Louis Rarden 

George Clayton Richardson 

Clifford Qark Robinson 

Rar Lrnn Sexton 

Clayton Frank Bloomfield Stowell 

George Franklin Teny 

James Dean TeriT 

Edward George Week* 

George Conrad Weideman 

Irring Lovette Wheeler 

Albert Edward Wilion 



Kalamatoo 

GreenvUln 
Tilbury, Ont. 
Wattrport, N. Y. 
Harbor Springs 

Mayvillt 

PoHliac, HI. 
FonUac, Itt. 

West Bay City 
Elk Rapidi 
Uemphit, Ttntt. 



SECOND YEAR STUDENTS 



Frank Alanson Benedict 

Agnes Degen Cload 

Clinton Cyrus Davis 

William Marshall Dow 

Frank Ellis Dunstcr, A.B., Albion Cottege 

William Charles Elsacer 

Albert John Hall 

Herbert Hutchinson Harper 

Joseph Scott Hawley 

ayde Peck Hendricka 

Edward Thomas Keating 

Walter Gilbert Kinyon 

Morris David Uackoy 

Arthur Eugene Ramsdell 

Emeat Leroy Richmond 

Charles William Ringlet 
Charles Verne Smith 
Qaude Bergan Smith 
Ted Ray Southard 
Edward Cramon Stanton 
Leslie Earl Stiles 
James Hume Taylor 
Robert Hennan Vollmayer 
William Walton Whipple 



Dav/agiac 

Nem York, N. ¥. 

Milford 

Hamilton, Ont. 

Bad Axe 

Nihi 

Ann Arbor 

ypsilanti 

Ann Arbor 

Morrison, III. 

Detroit 

Providenci, R. I. 

Lillle, Ky. 

Marlboro, N. Y. 

Mooiomin, 

Atsiniboia, Can. 
Big Rapids 
HUUdale 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Traverse City 
Holland 
Creston, la. 
Flint 

Toledo, O. 
Salamanca, N. ¥. 



FIRST YEAR STUDENTS 



Elijah Percy Allen 
Geonre Gregor William 

umbia University 
Irwin Charles Ashley 



Andree. B.S., Col- 
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Edwina AJtha Auerswald 


Marinitle. mi. 


Frit! Beyer 


WalervlUI, N. Y. 


SeneLerim U. Bishop, A.B.. Analolia Col- 




lege 


New Yorh/N. Y. 


Charles Lee Bliss 


Plainniell 


Le Grand Gapper 


Battle Creek 


George Clark 


Battle Creei 


Alfonso Frank Cook 


Sequin, Tex. 


WillUm Alfred Cook 




Herbert Melville Diion 


Sagmav, West Side 


James Samuel Donaldson 


Mannt Clement 


Le Vant Holland Drake 


Union City, Pa. 


Isadore Albert Eppalein 


Toledo, 0. 


Robert George Fralick 


Bay City 


Murlin Luke Gardner 




tjulian Elton Gilkey. a 


Ptainwell 


Gordon Kalph Gix 


Peiotkey 


Fred Schomo Granger 


Plainwell 


Roy Wallace Heath 


Plainwell 


Guy Tnutell Katner 


Clinton 


Carl Leslie Keyes 


Whitehall 


James Henry Linsley 


Hopkins Station 


Harry Egbert Loeffler 


Ann Arbor 


Leo Angus McMillan 


Cagetovin 


Frederic Elliott MacMutten 


Bay Cily 


Lewis Kempton Mobley 




Farland Tenny Morse 


Ann Arbor 


Mason Terpening Mount 


Lysander, N. Y. 


William John Neelands 


Sandhill. Oni. 


Michael Joseph O'Neill 


Midland 


Frederick Charles Parkins 


. Pontiac 


Harvey Carlyle Pollock 


Rocky Ford, Col. 


Mtu Raabe 


Leadville, Col. 


Michael C. Ruen 


Pin^kney 


George Horberl Smith 


John Caven Smith 


Mortice 


Alva J. Stamp 


Plainwell 


Clyde Elmo Swain 


Almoni 


Mark Edward Thompson 


Midland 


Robert John Vaughn 


Otsego 


Frank Vaughn 


Otsego 


Arend Vyn 


Grand Haven 


Louis Roscoe Weinig 


TUSn, 0. 


William Everet Wilson 


Saint Louis 


Herman Edmund Wright 


Fostoria, 0. 
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Summer Session of 1904 

In the Departments op Literature, Science, and the 

Arts, and of Engineering; in the Department 

OF Medicine and Surgery; and in the 

Department of Law 



Belle Foster Abell, B.S., 


University of 




NiuhvilU 






Columbus. Miss. 


Edward LaRue Abell 






Stevensvitle 


Samuel Black Adams, e 






Cincinnati, 0. 


Ethel Alice" Adams, a 






Chicago. III. 


Henrietta Elizabeth Allen 






Vicksburg 


Charles Wilkina Ambrose, a 




Bay City 


Edward Lowell Anderson, 






Grosse He 


William Benton Arbaugh, A.B. 




Ypsitanii 


Belle Arbour 






Grand Junction 


Pearl Katheryn Archer 






Battle Creek 


Louis Ascham, A.B., 






Canby. Minn. 


Louis Bennett Austin, Ph.B., 


Hillsdale 




College 






Saginaw, West Side 


Cassius Bruce Avary 






Howell 


Francis Miller Bacon, A.B. 






Indianapolis. Ind. 


Burton Adams Baker, e 








Ella May Baldwin. A.M. 






Flint 


Lena Amelia Barber, A.B. 






Adrian 


Carrie Barden, B.S., Upper 


Iowa Vniver- 




sity, g 






Corvallis. Ore. 


George Albert Barnes, a 






Howell 


Charles Wesley Bartrem, e 






Ann Arbor 


Albert Bauman 






North Amherst, 0. 


Harriet Christina Bedford 






Martette 
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and is e 


rolled in the derartmenl 


indicated: 0, denoting Depart 




of Literature. Science, and the Arts: 


g, Graduate School; /, Departr 


ent 




g; m. Department of Medi- 



vCoot^lc 



Glenn C. Beechler, I 


BulUr, Ini. 


Roy Beechler, e 


Ithaca 


Arthur Emmons Beltts 


Birmingham 


Gaude Bdtz 


LewisloviH, III. 


Arthur King Bennett. H.D. 


IVatkins, N. V. 


Daisy Ellen Ben Oliel, a 


Ann. Arbor 


Henry Wood Berger 


Ann Arbor 


Gerrit BerRinans 


Sneek, Netherlands 


Otto Carter Berry, e 


GlendaU. 0. 


John Wesley Bishop 


Vpsilanti 


Orra Oscar Bishop 


Vickibvrg 


Elma Mary Blackman, B,L. 




Bertha Augu»ta Blaochard 


GreenviUe 


Walter Iryi.^ Bloom 


Detroit 


Ella Mary Bocltway 


Springfield, 0. 


Luke Connable Bootes, e 




Sophus Paul Christian Borresen 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


Edward William Boshart 


Detroit 


Earl Eugene Bovee 


Ithaca 


Alfred William Brandt, a 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


I-ouise Marks Breitenbach, Ph.B. 


Detroit 


Cfaaries Lee Brewster, I 


Beatrice, Neb. 


James Irren Bricker, A.M., Hillsdale Col 




lege 


Saginaw, West Side 


Larry Bri^s, a 


Manton 


Howard Gilbert Brinton, e 


Bradford. Pa. 


Joe Richardson Brooks, e 


Menominee 


Rena Estella Brown . 

Charles Morton Brunson, B.S., fCB£.:r Col- 


Mount Morris 




Uge 


Toledo, 0. 


Prank Peyton Buck 


SainI Johns 


Mary Gertrude Buck, a 


Pate Paw 


Sara Anna Buckley 




Charlea Grant Burgess 


Brighton 


George Samuel Burgess, a 


Brighton 


Fred Grenvilte Burnett, Ph.B., University 








Frances Ardele Bumham 


Saginaw 


Frank Eugene Burpee, A.M., Buckiicll Col- 




lege 


Erie, Fa. 


Louis Edward Burton, e 


Detroit 


Eli Franklin Bush, e 


Hudson 


Howard J. Bush, a 


Fenton 


Emma Byerly 


Knight St own. Ind. 


Charles Fuller Campbell, a 


Cleveland, 0. 


James Alien Canby, A.B., Bethany Col- 




lege, g 


Ann Arbor 


Emma Ottilie Carbach 


Cleveland, 0. 


Minnie Bertha Cart>ach 


Cleveland, 0. 
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Emory Carhart, e 


Ann Arbor 


Letia Jane Carlisle, A.B. 


Shelby 


Frank Everett Camiiohael, »• 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


AuKDStua Carrier, Ph.G., Detroit College 




of Pharmacy, e 


Detroit 


Clara Etta Carson 


Owoiso 


George Miller Carter, e 


Jackton 


Isabella Alexandria Cass, a 


Ann Arbor • 


Earl Williani Castle 


Saint Johns 


William Sanders Chapin, A.B.. Dartmouth 




CoUeee, m 


Chelsea. Vl. 


Walter Charles, e 


Delroil 


Charles Timothy Chenevert, e 


DeHance, 0. 


Denis George CTancy, Ph.B., HUlidale Col- 




lege 


Jerome 


Ethelind Clapp 


North Rush, N. Y. 


George Winfred Qark, e 


Grand Rapidt 


Hoaea Clark, A.B., Cornell University 


Sodus, N. y. 


Lilinn EvanBeline Cleveland, a 


Chicago. III. 


Joieph Qune, Jr., e 


Delray 


Mabel Rebekah Collins, Pb.B.. Albion Col- 




lege 


PelOikey 


Lulu Coney 


Ionia 


Orrille Edward Connor 


Terre Haute. lud. 


Leon Emory Cook 


Andover, N. Y. 


Mary Elizabeth Cook 


Beaver. Pa. 


Thurlow Emmett Coon, A.B., e 


Ann Arbor 


Cornelia Alice Copeland, A.B. 

Janette Elizabeth Corbin, Ph.B., Oberlin 


Dexter 




College 


Union. City 


Joseph Henry Corns, A.B. 


Detroit 


Harry Everard Coughlin, a 


Big Rapids 


Bessie Uyrenda Courtright 


Sagi«av> 


Mary Belle Cox, A.B. 


Huntington, Ind. 


John Alexander Craig 


Howard City 


Anna Maria Cram, B.S., Cornell Univer- 




lily 


Dairyland, N. F. 




Bloomibury. N. J. 


Rebecca Louise Crittenden, a 


Mount Clemens 


Belle Honey Croarkin 


Dexter 


Lillian Cope Cummings 


Toledo 


Geoi^e Herbert Curtis, A.B., Albion Col- 




lege 


Gaytord 






lege, g 


Ann Arbor 


Harry Hector Dale, a 


Butte. Mont. 


Edward Chdiis Daous. 


Defiance, 0. 


Leo Harvey D»now, a 


Park Ridge. III. 


Ethel Mina DavU 


DuBoii, Pa. 
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Calvin 01m Davis, A.B. 

Bessie Elizabeth Dajp, a 

Francis Alexander DeLisle, e 

George Franklin De Long 

James De Free, e 

Eleanor Demmon, a 

Rollo William Detwiler, e 

Carolyn Hawlcy Dudley, A,B., Hillsdale 

College 
Helen Margaret Dudley 
Sarah Eleanor Dudley, A.B., Vaiiar Ci 

Steven Maynard Dudley 
Mary Ellen Duffy, Ph.B., g 
Elizabeth Anne Dv«dale 
Annie Dinx Dunster, Ph.B. 
Ruth Hancock Dutcher 
Charles Fox Dw^ht 
Mary Lilian Dwyer 
Genrade Earhart 
Oscar Alfred Eberbach, e 
Lucius Walter Elder, a 
M. Elizabeth Ellis 
Frances Mary Eachenburg, a 
Mabel Patterson Falconer 
Arthur Elisha Farmer 
Egbert Erven Fell, A.B., Alma College 
Frank Alexander Ferguson 
William Andrew Ferguson 
Agnes Luella Fessenden 
Helen Louise Finney 
John Crocker Fisher, Jr., a 
Witliam Henry Foote, e 
Charlotte Starkweather Fowler, a 
John Edwin Fox 
Ethel Maude Francis 
Albert Phillip Frapwell, e 
Ethel Marie French, a 
■ Alice Marie Frost, a 

Dorothy Minnie Fuerstenau 
George Newman Fuller, a 
William Henry Furst, e 
John Arthur Gamon, a 
Fernando Garcinava, e 
Harry Eben Gardner 
Samuel Elverton Gates 
Henry Mills Gelston, A.B. 



Three Rivert 
Holland 
Ann Arbor 
Ovioaso 



Paughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Orland, Ind. 

Goshen, Ind. 
Toledo, O. 
Lake City, Minn. 

Schenectady. N. Y. 

Duliilh, Minn. 

Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Lansing 

Santa Barbara, Cat. 

Charlotte 

Ponliac 

East Tasvas 

Nilei 

Nites 

Chicago, HI. 
Elmira, W. y, 
Chicago, III. 
We™ Haven, Conn. 
Three Rivers 
Frankfort 
Greenland 
Ann Arbor 
Noryiay 
Saginaw 
Ann Arbor 
Chicago, III. 
Wheaton, III. 
Purisima, Hex. 
Carson City 
HUlsboro, Ore. 
Bay City 
Indiana, Pa. 
Medina, N. Y. 
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aara Adelc Goheni, a 


Saint lostpk. Uc. 


William Sutton Goody • 


Goodrich 


Harry Setrli Cradle, a 


Chicago, m. 


Alexander MacDooald Grayer, e 


Chicago. III. 


Chancey Arthur Gr««., a 


Ann Arbor 


Lo» Green 


Vtica 


Oarence Wilson Greene, A.B. 


Albion 


Berth a Hills Gregg 


Racine, Wis. 


Earl Ralph Lamont Gregg 


Racine, Wis. 


Nathan Ccsna Giimei 


Franklin, Ind. 


Otto Frederick Grimm, a 


Alpena 


Boy Koland Guenther, p 


Detroit 


Luis Mauricio Guillermely 


Aguadilla, Porto Rico 


Laurence Hadley, B.S., Earlham College 


DanviUe, Ind. 


KatbcHne Hall, a 


Manistee . 


Harry Stevens Hammond, e 


Chicago, IlL 


Charle* Ralph Hanaan, Jr., a 


Boston, Mass. 


Theron Aloin Harmon 


WatervHel 


Flora Radcliffe Harmoa 


fVatervliet 


Anna Uay Harper 


Detroit 


Violet Dosia Hart, a 


Grand Rapids 


Ella Haubeil 


Detroit 


Berntce Lena Hau^, B.S. 


Detroit 


Mabel Roctwood Helman 


Ludlow, Ky. 


Edward Liveus Hendrick 


Saint Joseph 


Herbert Bradley Hendrick, a 


Hesperia 


William Hendrie, e 


Detroit 


Anna Henry 


Chicago, III. 


Alma Msy Elizabeth H inkle 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mary Amelia Hoclcenberry, A.B"., Welleshy 




College 


California, Pa. 


Lemuel Guy Holbrook. Ph.B, 


Agricultural College 


Mabel Ainslie Holland, Ph.B., Weltem 




Reserjie University 


Sandusky, 0. 


Qifford Dyer HoUcy, M.S., University of 




Maine 


Ubiy 


Frances Powell Hooper 


Columbus, Miss. 


Lulu Florence Howard 


Toledo, 0. 


Frank William Howe, A.B. 


Charlevoix 


Clira Louise Hughes, Ph.M., Hillsdale 




College 


Saginavi, West Side 


Walter Fred Hunt, A.B., g 


Glendale. 0. 


Irving Benjamin Hunter, A.M. 


ypsilanii 


Edilh Schulte Hurst, a 


Chillicothe. 0. 


Gertrude Huselton 


Kansas City. Mo. 


J. Lawrence Huston 


Ann Arbor 


Hiland Sidney Hutchins 


Toledo, 0. 


Louis Alton Hutchins 


Coldviater 


Thomas Hutcfainson, a 


Menominee 
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Alonzo Bm Imus, a 

GHT^eld Inwood, A.B., Olivet College 

George Leroy Jackson, a 

Clara OctaviH Jameson, A.B., g 

Cyril Methodius Janaky 

M»ry Jefferson 

Myron Delos Jerome 

Buenaventura Jiminei, m 

Lorin Hamlin J ones, a 

Eber Dunbar Kanaga, m 

Clyde Fenworth Karshner, a 

Emma Rosetta Kaasebaum, a 

Charles Glenn Kelley 

Joseph Hubert Kempster, a 

Prank Roy Kepler 

Earl Granvaie Killeen 

Bertha Grace KUen 

Will Rudolph Kim, a 

Caroline Williard Kline 

Alma Eunice Knapp 

Frederick Evoy Kneip, * 

Qsra H. Kramer, a 

Carrie KrcU 

Henri Qyde Krenerick, a 

Mabel KuU 

Ola Mae LaLime 

Emma Lamb 

Robert McNeil Lane, a 

Bel Beekman Laub 

Arthur Elmer Lawrence 

William Howard Lewis, A.B., Univtruly 

of Cincinnati 
Charlotte Christine Lloyd 
Henry Charles Lott 
William Arnold Lndw^, B.S. 
Herbert Galen Lull, A.B. 
Edgar Lussky, e 

Fred McAllister, A.B., Albit>n College 
Nancie MacArthur, a 
Allison Boice McCain 
Charles Walker McOnfe 
Louise Carey McConnell, a 
Nelson Ferris Macduff, a 
Henry Westermann HcKtsson, e 
Elva Beards! ey HeKeil 
Benjamin Franklin McWUIiams 
Mary Katherine Malcomson, a 
Willis Edgar Maneval, M.S., Bucknell Col- 

leg. 



Ann Arbor 

SpHngvUle, N. Y. 

Attn Arbor 

Ann Arbor 

Norrealk, O. 

Evart 

Aguadilla, Porto Rico 

Union City 

Charlevoix 

Big Rapids 

Roin/ilU, Kan, 

Filer Cily 

Coldviaier 

Saginaw, West Side 

Ann Arttor 

Marion, Ind. 

Akron, 0. 

Indiana, Pa. 

Detroit 

ypsilanli 

Cheboygan 

YpsUtaUi 
Uilo, 0. 
Matont, N. Y. 
Detroit 
Toledo, O. 
NatcheM, Hits. 
Fori Madison, la, 

Cincinnati, 0. 
Olyphant, Pa. 
Elk Rapidt 
Union City 
Mount Clement 
Chicago, III.' 
Behil, WU. 
Cass City 
Kittannint, Pa. 
Chicago, III. 
Jackson 
Jackson 
Toledo, O, 

Ann Arbor 



Detroit 



;, 0. 
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Minnie Maude Hanley, a 

Alice Uarsfa 

Edith Haiel Martin, a 

George Leroy Martin 

Stephen Codding Mason, Jr. 

EUa Anetta Mathews, a 

John Edward Mealley, B.S., AlbUm Col- 
lege, g 

WiUiam Henry Meese, e 

Emerson Romeo Miller, Phsr.M., M^. 

Sidney Romeyn Milter, a 

Jean Milligan, a 

Howard Daniel Minchin, B.5. 

William Van Husan Moore, e 

Dennis L. Moore, a 

George Bader Morria 

Samuel Ferguson Morris, a 

William Albine Morse 
■Samtiel Moul, A.B., Ohio WesUyan Vtii- 
vtTiity 

Janie Mill Muse 

Charles Walter Nelson 

Orland Otway Norris 

William Boydston North, M.D., Toledo 
Medical College, t 

William Earl North, a 

Lucy Salome Norton 

Emily Myer» Oberlin, a 

Harriet Teresa O'Dea, a 

Mary Catherine Orth 

Morley Ernest Oabome 

Louis Albert Pacltard, m 

Clara Elisabeth Pagenstecher, a 

James Kimball Palmer 

Anna May Paschke 

Louia Arch Paschlie, a 

Esther Remplon Payne, m 

Edward Graeme Peattie 

Milton Percival 

Don Stuart Perry, e 

Edith Ellen Pettee 

Ellen Louise Piel, B.L., Earlkam College, 



Detroit 
VermOHtvUle 
Mancelona 
Chicago, III. 
Ann Arbor 

Plymouth 

MichigaH City, Ind, 
Auburn, Ala. 
Big Rapids 
Calumet 
Rochetter. N. Y. 

Freedom, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor 
Detroit 
Detroit 



Maud Adelia PHest 
Richard Rider Putnam, B.S. 
Lindley Pyle, A.M. 
Louis Quarles, a 



Akron, O. 
BrUtol, Va. 
Bay City 

Troy, 0. 

Toledo, 0. 

Ann Arbor 
Saint Paul, Uinn. 

Harfieburg, Pa. 
Standith 
Blmira, N. Y. 
Dayton, 0. 
Spokane, tVash. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
Gloversvillt, N. Y. 
Chicago, 111. 
Ann Arbor 
Payette, O. 
Detroit 

yincennet, Ind. 

Detroit 

Detroit 

Saint Laiiit, Mo. 

MUwaukee, Wii. 



-,,.Goo<^lc 



Qara Anna Rademacher 


Saginaw 


Thomas Ernest Rankin, A.B. 


Emporia, Kan. 


Nannie Kieth Bean Ransom, A.B., Koi^ar 




College, A.M., Albion College 


Albion 


George Alexander Ray, e 


Detroit 


John Edward Redden 


Detroit 


John Albert Redfidd, a 


Ann Arbor 


Ethel Virginia Reed 


Ann Arbor 


John Oren Reed, Ph.D., Jena 




Arturo Reichard, A.B., Institute of Porto 




Rico. I 


Humacao, Porto Rico 


Walton Karthalo R«tford, a 


YpsUanli 


Clara Grace Rhodes 


Galesburg, III. 


Helene Rice 


Calumet 


WalUr Delmer Riggs 


Clare 


Lome Stanley Barnet Ritchie, a 


Valley City, S. Dak. 


jaU Rivera 


Pagsanhan, Laguna. 

P. I. 
Ann Arbor 


Homer Elmer Rabbins, a 


Norman Meldram Robertson. A.B. 


Chicago, III. 




Shelby 


Edson Valdy Root 


Bangor 


Lee Thornton Ross 


Belmont, Cal. . 


Winifred Isabelle Rudge, a 


Port Huron 




New York. N. Y. 


Roberto G. Sada, e 


Monterey, Mex. 


Ebenezer Bradford Sadler 


Sandusky, 0. 


Ernst Schmitz, a 


Detroit 


John Joseph SchroeSel , 


Pittsburg. Pa. 


Louis Joseph Sebilte 


Detroit 


Birchard Seighman 


Phoenix 


Dan Klinge Scgur, e 


Toledo. 0. 


Judson Franklin Selleck 




Rufus a«rk Shellenbarger, A.B. 


Yankton, S. Dak. 


WiUiam Warner Sleator, a 


Norlhville 


Burton Everett Smith 


Grand Rapids 


Clyde Marsh Smith 


Pinckney 


Edna Smith, a 


Ann Arbor 


Lora Avery Smith. A.M., Univertity of 






Denver, Col. 


Uwell William Smith 


Albion, N. Y. 


Mar; Louise Smith, a 


Ann Arbor 


Carrie May Sperry, A.M. 


Ann Arbor 


Lavina Spindler. a 


Lansing 


Elisabeth Jane Stafford, a 


Ann Arbor 


Emily Sumner Stark, a 


Ann Arbor 


Helen Fay Stark, a 


Ann Afbor 


Richard Mallery Stearns, e 


Elgin. III. 
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Edgu Alfred Steele, B.L., Albion ColUgi 


Albion 


H»rold Steele, B.S., Albion Colht" 


South Havtn 


Mabelle M. Stewart, a 


Hilhdale 


Hallocy Napoleon SUeknty. a 




Giace KeBi Stillman 


BWIfton. Ind. 




Arnt Arbor 


CUr> Viola Strain 


Ann Arbor 


Fred Charltt Stain, a 


Ann Arbor 


MasdaJeniL Stukey, A.B. 


Bryan. 0. 


Rouoe U>vejaf Taft, e 


Ann Arbor 


Thomaa Archer Taper, B.S. 


Lake Linden 


JoMph Luther Thalmin, A.B., Ohio Wn- 




Ityan Univeriily 


Owetto 


David William Thomai, A.B. 


Seranton, Pa. 


Maude Ella Thomai 


Ann Arbor 




Detroit 


Henry Hoag Tibba, t 


Grand Rapid, 


Frank Gerow Tompkins 


Parma 


Fred John Sherman Tooxe, A.B. 


Monroe 


Ora TraTia, A.B., g 


Ann Arbor 


Myra BeUe True 


Adrian 


Byram Clarbson Tnieblood, e 


Ann Arbor 


Albert LeRoy Turner. A3. 


Saline 


Carl Herbert Upmeyer, t 


Port Wayne, Ind. 


May MacDonald Urqnhirt 


Oakvitte. Ont. 


Miles EUaworth Valentine 


Brighton 


Henty J. Van den Berg, m 


Zeeland 


Eleanor Van Dorp 


Detroit 


Edward Albert Van Landegend, A.B., 




Hopt College 


Holland 


Theodore Caaimir Emit Van Hanen 


The Hague, 




Netherlandt 


John Albert Van Zoeren, A.B.. Hope Col- 




lege, e 


Holland 


Joseph Vernor VoorheU, A.B. 


Detroit 




Kansat City. Mo. 


Ivan Oscar »on Zellen, e 


Skanee 


Olga OliTe von Zellen, a 


Skanee 


Theodore Edward Wagner, a 


Buffalo, N. y. 


Guy L«ilie Wait, A.B., g 


Friendship, N. Y. 


Ida Mary Waldron 


Fort Smith, Ark. 


Zoe lone Waldron 


Houghton 


John Frederick Wallack, Jr., e 


Chicago, III. 


Eloise Waring. A.B. 


Tecumteh 


Homer Charles Washburn. Ph.C, B.S. 


Ann Arbor 


Hal C. Weaver, e 


Charlotte 






College 


Springfield. 0. 


Florence Webster 


Detroit 
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James E™in Weyant, A.B.. Albion Col- 




lege 


Douiagiac 


Frank Wilbur Wheaton 


Perry 


Jennie Patterson White, A.M. 




Jesse Eloti Whitsit, B.S. 


New York. N. Y. 


Nellie Wilcox, Ph.B. 


Wyandotte 


Qement Laird Wild, Ph.B., Woostcr Uni- 




versity 


Tongaloo, Miss. 


Frederic Wilson Willard. n ■ 


Erie, Pa. 


Hobart Kurd Willard, A.B., g 


Chicago, III. 


Alma Mary Willie 


Hesperia 


Ray Willoughby, A.B. 


Detroit 


Samuel Perry Wilson, a 


Alias 


William Carleton Wilson 


Evanston, III. 


Mary Eliza Windsor 


Trenton, N. J. 


Mabel Catherine Elizabeth Wolf 


Gaylord 


Loura Bayne Woodruff, A.B., g 


Ann Arbor 


Henry Woog, i 


Washington. D. C. 


Erastus Dilworth VVooley, / 


Kanab, Utah. 


Francis Ernest Work 


Indiana, Fa. 


Oscar Herman Wurster, a 


Ann Arbor 


Pauline Wwster ■ 


Ann Arbor 


Mablc Alice Yakeley, a 




James Herbert Young, e 


Cleveland, 0. 


William Emil ZieUow, e 


Filer City 


Elizabeth Tabita Zimmerman 


Port Huron 



DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 



Ambrosio Aguilar, Ph.C., a 
Thaddeus Hoyt Ames, a 
Robert Hause Beach, »i 
Frederick Be^kel, A.B., m 
■ Oayton Charles Benjamin, tii 
Gordon Berry, A.B., Amherst College, m 
Elton Pope Billings, A.B., ih 
Russell Welford Bunting, D.D.S. 
Leroy William Childs, A,B., m 
Otto Charles Christmann, ni 
Frederick Earl Clark, m 
Anna Marion Cooke, m 
George Henry Crary, m 
David Lewis Dunlap, m 
Norma Bertha Elles, m 
Herbert William Emerson, B.S., Ph.C. 
Neil Alexander Gates, M.D. 
Alex Gorden Graybill, M.D., Detroit Col- 
lege of Medicine 



Fonlu 



. III. 



Etyria, O. 
Ann Arbor 
Worcester. Mass. 
Ann Arbor 

Ann Arbor 
Ann Arbor 
Dansville, N. V. 
Bvansville. Ind. 
Saint Olof, la. 
Hopkinton, la. 
Detroit 
Lawrence. Kan. 
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Frank Benbam Gregg. Pb.B., Ohio Stale 




Univ^sity, M.D., Miami Univir.ily 


WeUington. 0. 


Manuel Mario Guillermety, Ph.C, m 


San Juan, Porto Rico 


Many Irving Hammer 


Toledo, 0. 


Herbert Windham Hewitt, M.D., Detroit 




College of Medicine 


Detroit 


John Francis Hincks, m 




Qinton De Witte Hubbard 


Parma 


Sylvester Woodbridge Hunter, Ph.C, Wc«' 




York Coltege of Pharmacy 


Ann Arbor 


David Sander. Jickling, m 


Flint 




Taylor. N. Dak. 


naviua Joaephns Knight, M.D. 


Charlotte 


Matthew Kollig. A.B., m 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Marion Eleanor Leeper, a 


Dover. 0. 


Frank J. McMichel, m 


Flainwell 


William E. McNamara, M.D. 


Brighton 


ftoscoe Charles Olmafead, A.B., m 


Pasadena, Cal. 


Frank Joseph Fariiek, m 


Lidgetfood, N. Dak. 


Alvin Roy Peebles, m 


Grand Rapids 


Eryl Smith Peterson, m 


Brooklyn 


John Hibbard Pettis, A.B., m 


FUhI 


Reginald Copeland Plummer, m 


Lansing 


Raymond Harris Pond, M.S., Kantaj 




A^-icultural College, Ph.D. 


Chicago, m. 


Julius Henry Powers, Jr., A.M., lovo Col- 




leg,, m 


New Hampton, la. 


Richard van Doren Pride 


Chicago, III. 


Lewis D. Remington, m 


Fenton 


Deaaie Brown Robertson. D.D.Sc, M.D., 




Univeriily of Colorado 


Boulder, Col. 


Alpha Rogers 


Grass Lake 


Marie Charlotte Schaefer, M.D., Univer- 




sity of Texas 


Galveston. Tex. 


Harry Alonzo Sibley, m 


Pontiac 


aaude Le Baron Sigier. M.D. 


Pinckney 


Hollis Ford Sigler, M.D. 


FiHckney 


Ernest Christopher Strunz, Phar.D., New 




York College of Pharmaty 


New York. K. Y. 


William Joseph bugnet, m 


Midland 


John Nelson Swarti, M.D. 


Hamburg 


Eari Jesse Thomas, m 


Findlay. 0. 


Arturo Torregrosa. A.B., InstiluU of Porto 




Rico, m 


Aguadilto. Porto Rico 


Julia Maria Torrey, A.B., Boston Vnivtr- 




sity, m 


Cleveland. 0. 


Chariea Frederick Unterkircher, M.D., Cin- 




cinnati College of Medicint 


Saline 
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Students 

Henry J. Van den Berg, m 
James Gerritt Van Zwaluwenbntg, B.S., m 
Joseph Eugene Vidal, m 
Anna Weld, m 
Robert Ellsworth Wells, m 
Mary Wetmore, M.D. 
Ray Close Whitmore, m 
Rex Spencer Kingsford Wood, m 
Truman Norton Yeomans, M.D. 
Hessel Sjoerd Yntema. A.B., Hope Col- 
lege, m Zeek 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW 



John WilUrd Anderson, I 

Carleton Reed Bainbridge, J 

Gamaliel D. Blasier 

Harry D. Bodenbafer 

PaiJ Waldemar Leopold Boehm, B.L., Vni- 

veriiiy of iVuconsin, t 
Cbarles Frank Botin, I 
Joseph Matia Bonelli, ( 
John Vincent Brennan, B.L., University of 

Wisconsin 
Edwin Joel Brown 
George L. Brown, I 
WUIiam Maxwell Burke, Ph.D., Columbia 

University 
Harry Lee Carinicbael, J 
Burleigh Enunuel Cartwell, A.B., Ohio 

Wesleyan University 
Edward Hazen Chandler, I 
Ross William Cheek 
Don Byrofi Colton, / 
Harry Corgao, J 
Theodore Joseph I>reet, I 
John A. Fairlie, Ph.D., Colombia Univer- 

Hugh Ambrose Feeley 
Edward Bernard Glass, i 
Marion Griffcn 
James Alexander Hamilton 
William May Heston, t 
Michael John Hobin 
Charles Babcock Hossack 
Monroe Allen Hoyt, t 
William Miles Jackson. I 
Paul Jor 



Zetland 
Holland 

Stapleton. N. Y 
Rocbford, III. 
Zanesvillt, 0. 
Atlfgan 
Quincy 
Vandalia. Mo. 



J<^n Jar 



Pittsburg, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cat. 
Charlotte 
Kendallville, ..„■ 

IVausau, Wis. 
Brainerd, Uinn. 
yicksburg. Miss, 

West DePere, Wis. 
Dayton, 0. 
Port Huron 



Berea, Ky. 
Independence, Kan. 
Columbus. O. 
Vernal, Utah 
Ontonagon 
Carroll, la. 

Ann Arbor 
Silver Creek, Pa. 
Faraell 

Memphis. Tenn. 
AIloueM 
Toledo, .0. 
Port Huron 
Odell, III. 
Cedar Rapids, la. 
Atsumpiion, lit. 
Voungstown, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
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404 Summer Session 

Ivy Arvilla Langley 

Benjamin Pranklio L«ib, J 

Ernest Michael Libonati, / 

James Edgar Little, Ph.B., Ml. Union Col- 

Benjamin Franklin Maa«, M.S., Ohio State 

University 
Alex Gait McKnight 
Victor Roy McLucas, A.B., University of 

Nebraska, I 
P. M. Magnusson. Ph.D.. University of 

ifinneiota 
Otto John Manary 
>Edward James Marrinane 
William Nogel Cameron Marsh, B.S., 

Bitcknell University. I 
Richmond Armstrong Mead 
William Henry Meek, A.B.. Ohw Wes- 



. Univ. 
Luther Wesley Uendenhall 
Charles Franklin Mecteer 
Henry Uiltner, / 
Herbert Cheater Montgomery, / 
William Gordon Murphey, / 
Andrew Nelson, A.M., University of Min- 

Con Kennedy O "Byrne, I 
John Brainerd Orton 
Donald Cornell Osborn 
Carl George William Ptowe, I 
Frank Sevier Qninn 
Vicente Lanengco Quiogue 
Frank Winfield Radley, i 
WilHarti Raymond, I 
George Martin Read, ( 



r Shav 
s Adan 



Rexford 



in, / 



Hall Carlos Ross, A.B.. Leiand Stanford 

Jr. University 
Walter Hall Russell. A.B., Dartmotilh Col- 

Raymond Garfield St. John. I 

Simon Milton Salliotte. I 

Guy Wesley Selby 

John Thaddeus Shipraan, / 

Robert Perry Shorts, ; 

Jesse Simmons, I 

George Edward Snell 



Burlineton, la 
Goshen, Ind. 

Chicago, III. 



Saint Cloud. Minn. 
IVesI Bay City 
Grass Lake 



Dayton, O. 
Pillsburg, Pa. 
Live Oak, Coi. 
Lake City 
San Josi, Cal. 
Centralia, III. 

Austin. Minn. 
Ouray, Col. 
Cleveland, O. 
Kalamaaoo 



Manila. P. /. 
Peoria. III. 
Grundy Center, la. 
Augusta, III. 
Midland 

MansHetd, O. 

Belmont, Cal. 

Plymouth, N. H. 
Ann Arbor 

Flushing 
Hamburg, Arh. 
Mount Pleasant 
Austin. Minn. 
Deer Lodge, Uont. 
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Students 



Rosslyn Lcroy Sowers 

Howard Eaatburn Spence, A.B., Monmouth 

College 
Benjamin Fitts Stanton, A.M., Harvard 

John Harlin Stiles, ( 
Montrose Strasburger, / 
Nathaniel Haws Tanner 
■ Eugene Hill Thatp, B.L., Cumberland Vni- 

Leigh Cilley Turner, A.B., Dartmouth Col- 
lege, I 

Nicholas George VanSant, M.S., Cornell 
College, LL.B., Stetson University, I 

David Russell Vaughn, Jr.. I 

John Charles Watson 

Montgomery Webster, / 

Theodore August Weinke, / 

Charles F. Werner 

Roland John White, / 

Floyd E. Winter, I 

William Scott Wood. I 

Henry Woog, I 



Charlotte 

Monmouth, III. 

Salem, Ohio 

Lima, O. 

Detroit 

Salt Lake Cily, Utah 

Halls, Tenn. . 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Sterling, III. 

Ionia 

Livingston, Wis. 
Ionia 

Grangeville, Idaho 
Eau Claire, IVis. 
Standish 
Greenville 
Muskegon 
Washington, D. C. 
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Summary of Students 



DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE 
ARTS 

Rcaident Graduates gx 

*C«iididates for an Advanced Degree, enrolled in the 

Department of Uedicine and Surgery x 

UnderBradoales : 

Candidates for a Degree '1219 

Mot Candidates for a Degree 94— i>4t7 

DEPARTMENT OF ENQINEERINQ 

Resident GraduKtes 4 

Graduate* Studying in Absentia 6 

Undergraduates 983 — 993 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

Resident Graduates 3 

Fourth Year Students 67 

Third Year Students 77 

Secotid Year Student* 90 

First Year Students 138 

Special Student i — 376 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW 

Third Year Students. 342 

Second Year Students 263 

Firat Year Students 396 

Special Students 66 

•Students primarily enrolled in other departments 8 — iijj 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

Resident Graduates 11 

Undergraduates 5S — 69 

•Counted but once in the Sumnury by Stitea. 

tThe total enrollment in the Department of Law, Including the Sum. 
mer Seuon, ia 96;; from this number 46 should be deducted for names 
counted twice, lavinE the net total g 
of the i" 



C.ooolc 



Swttmary of Students 



HOMOEOPATHIC MEDICAL COLLEGE 

Resident Graduate i 

Fourth Year Students 15 

Third Year Students 19 

Second Year Students 13 

First Year Students , . 19 — 

COLLEGE OP DENTAL SURQERY 

Resident Graduates 19 

Third Year Students 4* 

Second Year Students : . . 24 

First Year Students 47— 

Deduct for names counted twice 

Total, exclusive of Summer Session 

SUMMER SESSION OF 1904 
In Department of Literature, Science, and the 

Arts 398 

In Department of Medicine and Surgery 6s 

In Department of Law 88 — ssi 

tDeduct for students enrolled in 1904-1905 in some 

department of the University 345 

Deduct for names counted twice . . .' 2 — 247 — 



Grand total . 



tNot incladed in the Summary by Slates. 
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Summary of Students 



SUMMARY BY STATES AND BY DEPARTMENTS 



I I 



District of CnlumbU 



OkuE^n 



Souib Dikola 



rsE. 



Rhode Island 



Summary of Studentt 



Nctber 



Nctberlani 



M3 3?6 S69 



s folio*!; Michigan, «; Ohio, .0; lllinQia, 8: Indiana, j; Wisconsin": "iSjll 
nd New Mculco. 3 csc^: Diniici of Coluaibii, Iowa. Kansu, Kentucky. MlnBi 



...Google 



Officers of the Alumni Association 



PrcBident 


ViCTO» H. Lake '74 


e, '78 ; Ann Arbor 


Vice-President 


Loyal E. KHAPfEN 


•73 Grartd Rafids 


Recorder 


Louis P. Jocelyn 


■87 Ann Ari>or 


Treasurer 


G. Cakl Hubek 


•87 m Ann Arbor 


General Secretary 


Wilfred B. Shaw 
Board of Directors 


■04 Ann Arbor 


VICTOS H 


Lake 


1905 


Louis P. 


JOCELYH 


1906 


Loyal E 


Kkappeh 


1907 


Fred Newtoh Scoti 


1908 


G. Cakl HnsEK 


l»09 



Index of University Officers 



Abbott, F. M., 13, U9- 
Abbott, R. A., 19, i6j, 335. 
Adams. C. C, 19. It;, 289. 
Adams, E. L., 10, 164, 165, jaj. 
Adams, H. C, la, 98. loo, aig, al 

AW. L. B., ij, 96, a66, aSB. 
Afleii. J. R ,3, ,j4. ,7S. 176, 3a4. 
Anderson. H. C. 14. 17*. 17S. 176, 3^ 
Ancell, J. B., B, 9, loi. 119, 187, 3: 
3<8. 360. 38a, 385. 38B. 



Campbell, E. D ia, ii]«, [07. loS, iii, 
167, 168, 169, aji, aB8, JiW, 38a. 

Caofield, A. G., 11, 73. 74, 75, aS;. 

Canfield, R. B., ij, !«. 348. 

Carer, fl- Wy B. 

Carbart, H. S., 9, 104. 105. i6a, aij, 
287, 3>4- 

Chamberlain, G. L. 18. J4S- 

Cbilds, L. '^.. a*, 34S. 



lilev. B. I 
urd. C, I 



Baker, IL,,«., .,. ., 
Barbour, L. L., B. , 



Clarberg, J. B., 17. ais, 360. 

Colbjr, W. F,. a6. 104, ago, 3aS. 

Cone. L. H^ aj. 3,6^, 189. 

Coolej. C H., 13, 98, 100, 139, *88. 

Cooley, U. E., 9. 174, 175, 176, sa*. 

CboleJ, T. B. ■ 14. iii. 

Copelaod, R, S., 11, 239, 341, a*], 149. 

JB;. 
Corwin, E. S., a6s. 



Beman.'w. W.. 9, loa, 103, x66, afi;. 


Craig, J. A.. II, 
Cr™ ■'a. l:, li, 


?o, 71. 7a. 73, =8; 
. 89, 90, 9>. afis, : 


isB. 


aSj. 


CummiBB. J. G., 


'!■ 349- 




Bigelow, M. M.. 17, alS- 


Cushn,. A. R., 


... lal, 193. 194. 


»3». 


Bwelow, S. L., 14, 106, 107, i»8, 167, 


348- 






>9i, a3a, aSS, 348, 3G0, 38a. 








Bid, J. P., M, 164, 165, a69, las. 




>3. "90- 




Blome, W. H., .6, >a9. aji. a68, 38a. 
Bogle. T. A., 11, aij, ai4, aij, na. 

BoucWe, is. 78. 77, 78, 79, aSS. 
Boudeman, D., 18, .15, 360, 


Darling, C. G., i 


ioi''a87,'3a4* 
.8. a. 5, 3SO. 




Bradabflw. J. W., a., 10a. T03, .65, a89. 


Demmler, p" E., 


i\'XX.^s. 




» ^'K . 


DemmoD, I. N.. 


a87. 


Bragg, E. M., ao, 174, I7S. 177. 17B, 


Denison. C. S.; 






Bre.p,J.F., ai, .9!, 349. 


r^^'^.. , 


[3. 65, 6fi, 6^, £8 


, 69, 




aS8. 






Bre-ater, J^ H.; m". au', a.s. j6o. 


dePoot. P, B.. 14, 73, 74._?5. "88. 




B^^'. H. £.,^'9, aS9. 


^^'^t'-it: 


II, a44. 385- 
19. laa. 19a, a7i. 


348- 


Brow.;;. A..'ai!'3a5. 


Diekhoff, T.. 14 


. 76, 77. 78, 79. 


a64. 



Buralejr, J. A., ao. 1 
Butterfteld, E. E., ai 
Butta. W. H.. 15, 



Dieterle, J.. 19. 76. 77. 7B, a89. 

Dock, G,, iD, 194, =7'. 348- 

D'Ooge. M- L., 9. ja, fia, 63, 64, 6s. 

a87. 
Dow. E. W-. I], 4a. 89, 90. 9>. >88. 
Drake, J- H-, 13, 6s, «. 67. 68, 69, 98. 

ai;. aio, 363, a64, 37a, 388, 360. 
Dub«, H. W., 10, 163, 164, 3aj. 
Duerden, J. %., 16, 114, 115. "^ '>7. 
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Dunbar, F.. u. 3S9. 
Duatep, D. L,. >4, M9. 3^- 
Duntip. F. U, 16, loS, IDS, 168. 

■«■■ Vi. '^' >89, 348. jSs. 
Duictuk, L. H.. 13, iGS. 189. 



Effinger, J 



, 381- 



iti. 7G> 77, 73, 2Bg, 



>'«; 



^naer, B. A., 17. 

Fitipa trick, K., 13, >8B, it*. 

Fletcher, ^. W., I. 

FlOTer. W. W., iSi 76. 77.. 78, 79, 164. 

its. 

Fox. J. S., as, 90, gi, «i, 190. 

F™i1i' C. D.; li. }14. 

Fioihmf^iUB, E. H., a6. 

Futlon, M, G.. 31, 163. 3'S- 

Gcoro, C, ai, 104, 349. 

Gilxon, L. Jy JS- 

Gilmore. E. 5.. aa, 205. 

Gilpin, J, H., ax. 

Glover, J. W., 14, 99, loi, 101, Ida. 

16s, 166, aij, i6«, aSS, 314, jtio. 
Goddird, E. C, 11, aia, 213, iis, ai;. 

Gomberg, m', 13, 106, 108, 109, 111. 
167, 168, 169, 19S, 13'. a68, aSB, 

GoulJt^' ^^.' f'i ^"fa 

Gr«?lt''i^''i 14 173 174 ^4' 

Gregg.'M.'H.','a5,'3aS.' 

Hak, W. J., ao, 

382. 
H»U, A., Jr., 10, 
Hall, l: P^ 12, 3°B. 
Halliday, J. F., aS. 290. 
Hamilton, G. L., ao, 73, 7*. 7S. 
Haigrave, R. W., 21, 175, 32;. 
HaTlbom, S. R„ 14, 349- 
Haiclton,W. S., 19, 174. 17S. i 
Hempt, G., 11, 77. 79. 80, 81, 

287. 
Henderson. W. D., ai, 104. i< 

267. 280, las 
Henjmio, W. J., 9, 19S. aiS. a; 



ajo. a67. a89. 
>, aB7, 3a4- 



Higbie. H. H.. 21, I7S, WO. 335. 
Higlrj, G. O., IS, id6, 107, no, 330. 

2G7, j6S, aSS. 
Hildner, J, A. C„ 15, 76. 77, 78. 70. 

364. 388. 
Hill, A., S, 129. 

Hinsdale, W. £.. 11. 341. a44. 385- 
HoK, M. S.. 10, 4>. >St. 38S. 
Hogan, E. L.. as, 3>S- 
Holligter, R. D. T., ao. 86, S7, 389. 360. 
Holmee, S. J., tfi, ir4, iis, 116. 111. 

aSp. 
Houghton, A. C., aa, 106, 167, 168, 

Houtbton, E. M., iB. 194, 349. 

HoB^ll, R. B.. 19, 38B. 

Huber, H. G., la, laa, 191. 193, 388, 

348. 388, 410. 
Hudson, R., 10, Sg, go, gi, ga. aig, 323, 

287, 360. 
Hulctt, G. A., 15. 106, 107, log. no, 

230, a68, ,i8S. 
Hunt, A. L.j ig, 133, 171. 172, 289, lae. 
Hutching, H'. B., ii. 196, 307, 313. 3i|, 

"3. 349. 360.^ ____ 

IbeishofF, A. E.. 13. Mi. 38s- 

Tameion, I. F.. iB, 90. 290. 

Jocelyn, L. P.. 410- 

Johnson, O. C., 10. 106, 108, 109, 167, 

168, 331, 387, 334. 382. 
Jones, E. D^ 13, 99. loo, 101. 135. 188. 
Jordan, F. P., 17. 
Jordan, M. B., 17, 389. 

Kane^ D. M.. 34. 

KsrpiDaki, L. C, 16, loa, 103, i6s. 289, 

Kaufman, C H.,.ai, iiS, 119, 289. 

Keeler, C E.. 34, 349. 

KelleT, P. H., 8. 

Kclsey. F. W., 10. 66. 67. 68, 69. 264, 

3S7. 
Kiefer. H., 11. 348. 
Kioyon, C. B.. 11, 145, 385- 
Kirchner, O., 11, 313, 214. 360. 
Kirk, R. R., 30, 84. 8s, 3B9. 
Kline, A. M^ a6, 390, 
Klingmann, f., ai. 19S. 271. 349- 

Krapp^n, L. E.. B.'^o. 

Knowllon, J. C, 10, aia. 213, 272, 349. 

360. 
Koch, T. W., iB. 
Kraoa, E. H., to. 113, 170, 171. 33a, 

233. 268, 370, 2B8, 334. 383. 

Lane, A. C, iB, 114, 171, 290. 

Lue. V. H., It. 4>, 114, 371. 3'i. 16d. 

Lanie, C. F. A., 19, 76, 77. 78, 389- 
Latbrtv, O. C., 26. 3^5' 
Lawton, C. D., B. 
Levi, M.. 13. 73. 74. 75. 264. 28S. 
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223, 265, 2( 
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Macduff. N. F., =s- =90- 
McGee, H. S., as. 349- 
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166, 167, 288, 324- 
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Marati, F. B., 23, 290- 
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.«, A. E., ,. 
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'. 


■ '? 




96 


'■!: 


37; 


sVi.' 


„. 


t f.^"- " 


,04 


IDS 


166, 


26; 


.1'6.f S. .3, 




, 9G. 


26s. 


166 


"I. F., „, ., 
J- 0., 13, 103 


.36 


TOS 


T9T. 


aS! 



j66.'28o,"29d! 32s.' ' ' ' Rood. /. „ ... 

Marshall, W. J., 24. RoscnberiTN B. P., 



rrrr B. P., 24. 

L. H. H., 20, 122. 191, 



Mcllcncanip. F. J.. 2 

Mcn^^?; I^'j.. Jr., 2 
Merrick, H. B.. 20. i 
Miggett. W. L., 14. 1 



...*rc., ... 

Ryder°''E. H., 33. a. 



Sadler, H, C, 13. 42. i;7. '78. 324- 

ouse. L. F., 16. 104. 10s, 166, Sagp, F L., 13, 313. 214. i'5. "0. i7>. 
7. 270. 389. 335. 160. -'•'■■ = 

"'■J^^ °- 'I- *5. 86, 290. Sanders, H. A., 14, 64. 6s. 66. 67. 68, 
1, C B.. 19, 84, 85, 86, 26s, S89. 60, 388. '""'■=■ 

-J. R, S^ ID, 194. 34B. SchlotterbKk. J. 0., 13, md, 119, ajo, 
MunsDn. I. D., 1;, 349- 231. 28B, 382. . 

J}""^":Ji,''-\,'^."''J»';.^»;„ schoi^-> w!. .9, 7«. 77, .63. .64, 289. 



>«,'V, N., 12, 84, Ss, 1 
S, F, 
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Nancrede. C. B,, lo, 194, 371, 348. 

Newcombe, F. C, 13, nS, 119, t20. Scott, S, F, 33, 

3JO. 388. Severance. H. X). 
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, Instruction i: 
ett Collection, 
tive Law. Instr 



Adminion Conditions, Rules Conco-n- 
in?. S7. I45..'88. 1S9 140. 

College of Dental Sui^rjr, 151. 
Department of Engineering, 140. 
Department of Law, joB. 
Department of Literature. Science, 

and the Arts 49. 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, 

Graihiate School, '133- 
Hommopathic Medical College, 139. 
School of Pharmacy, it6. 

Advanced Standing, AdmiasioD to. jS, 



Bachelor of Arti, Degree of, iS. 60. 
Bachelor of Laws, Desree of, 18, no. 
Bachelor of Science, Degree of. »8, 180, 



Algehn 
Alger"' 



ca, instruction in, 94. 
Requirement for Ad 

a 141, iSS, aog, 117. 1 



Bagley Collection. 33. 
Baldwin Lectureship, 40. 
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